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PREFACES. 



BY the solicitation of friends I began the following work, which I offer to 
the public as an accompaniament to my *' Family Prayer-Book." My aim, in 
every page, has been usefulness, I have wandered over the extensive field of 
theology to gather what might aid the advancement of christian knowledge ; 
and have accordingly selected topicks which have a permanent practical utility. 
If, by the blessing of Heaven, these pages shall communicate christian truth 
clearly and seriously to the enquiring mind ; if they multiply the motives to 
devotion, and strengthen the bonds of charity, my anxious prayer will bo an- 
swered. The work is intended to follow as a practical inference from the varioofl 
able religious controversies of the day. It is accordingly devoted to sentiment 
rather than discussion, and designs to convey heat rather than light. — There 
are many who will read religious books, if the subjects are presented in an attrac- 
tive, condensed, and practical form. In the leisure hours of Sunday, and during 
the short intervals of business, they want what will immediately and pointedly 
suggest trains of pious thought, or furnish subjects for family conversation. By 
such persons, these pages, if read with candour, may, I trust, be read with prof- 
it — Confining each topick to a particular day, was intended only as a numerical 
division. — In my endeavour to make clear statements of the prominent truths of 
Christianity, and their practical bearings, it was difficult not to avail myself of 
the labours of others. This I have done when I could find expositions of impor- 
tant points sufficiently condensed. Sometimes I have gathered into a single 
page the leading thoughts which were scattered through an extended treatise 
or popular sermon, retaining the enthusiasm as far as I was able in such an 
epitome. By thus compounding and remodelling, I have endeavoured to col- 
lect the most valuable and impressive views, and have reset some forgotten 
gems. — I have received very little assistance, which makes that little of double 
value ; and for which I tender my friends my most sincere thanks. 

I now give this volume, as a daily monitor, to parents and children, to masters 
and servants, to the man of business and to the christian philanthropist, with the 
sincere desire, that it may promote love to God and charity to man. 

HINGHAM, APRIL 35, 1828. 
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IlESOtXTIoiTa »*R THE TBIR. 



Are you prepared lo meet your God ? Tlie laat setting sun haa 
added one more to Ihe number of your years. What report lina it 
carried lo your Judge ? Has it recorded in elprnal iines your «•«- 
fuIoeBs or your indolence ; your eeirdenJal or your indulgeni^e ; your 
devotion or your impiety i God's judgment will be aa exact ae hia 
memory. What you have sown, that you will surely reap. If the 
last yenr has convinced you of the lapse of time, the dccRya ofuge, 
the frailty of human life, Ihe certainty of death and the needofpre- 
paralion ; what are the resolutions which this day requires f 

YoumuBt put a new value upon lime. You must remember that 
lime, unheeding your delays, mindless of your wishes, travels on wilb 
a noiseless, hut inexorable step. Unaccommodating to your sloth, 
the awful Now asks you but once to embrace it, Ibcn turns its back 
upon you, and your hands are stretched out after it in vain. All 
you hope to accomplish, must be <ione in the few days of the uncer- 
tain future. If you have neglected, till this period, (he cutlivalion 
of your intellectual powers, and the eBlablishraent of religious prin- 
ciples, you have added another chain to the bonds of moral servitude ; 
the bonds which moral fortitude has to burst asunder. Reformation 
in you will now require another struggle, and the resolution neces- 
sary to enter upon it another sinew. The God whom your moral 
indolence has displeased from day to day, has suspended your pun- 
ishment from year to year. Shall not this fresh proof of divine clem- 
ency melt the frozen bosom of ingratitude ? Has your heavenly 
Father, everthoughlful for your good, preserved you in life and load- 
ed you with blessings, only that you should be forgetful of him ? 

Are you in youth, — resolve this day, that you will be industrious ia 
order to be useful ; and virtuous in order to be happy. Let this com- 
ing year witness your increasing efforts to gratify your parents and 
friends, by your intellectual and religious improvement. Jesus 
Christ increased in wisdom as he increased in age ; and so can you. 

Are you in middle life, — now is your time for great efforts, great 
sacrifices and great attainments. Time to yon is of exceeding value. 
Waste not an hour. Remember, that while you fold up your hands, 
time folds not up his wings. Prevent the lethargy of your best ener- 
gies. Do what you can do ; for this is the measure of your duty. 

Are you in age, — and have man^ years witnessed your virtue ? 
You know its delights and its consolations — well done, good and 
faithful servant. But, if your hoary head tells only of your vices, 
religion has no consolation for you. Habitual sin cannot enter the 
kingdom of God. You may repent, and yet receive the benefita 
promised to the deeply sorrowful and the truly converted, — Christ 
is an all sufficient Redeemer, able to save to the uttermost all who 
come unto God by him. 

Whatever your age or condition, recollect, that this year you may 
^lie — and are you now what you hope to be when detUb summons 

II to judgment ? 

" Counl th&t liny lost whose low descenibng sua 
Views from Ihy haMd no worlliy aelion done." 
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fO eoNTBion.ATKm' or aov. 

JAKUARY 3. 

Trulj/ my scul waileth upon God : from him camcth my saltation. Be Mtlg 
il ray rotk and my raleation ; he U my defence. 

We should fix our thoughts upon God. Wc are to spend with 
him an eternity. He has communicaled to us hie own image ; en- 
dowed ui with wonderful powers of body and mind ; subjected the 
visible world to our use, and surrounded us wiih accommodationa. 
Not only vast tpmporal benefits but grent spiritual mercies we have 
received from God. He has sent his Son a divine Redeemer to a 
guilty world, to open the way of reconciliation and peace. He has 
also promised to us the enrnesl of his spirit, to conspire with aU the 
purposes and efforts of grace conducing to human salvation. He 
has become the repairer of our decayed frames, the enlivener of our 
dead souls ; the infuser of spiritual light into our dark rainds ; the 
kindler of spiritual warmth in our cold hearts ; the imparter of 
spiritual strength to our feeble powers, and the author of glorious 
liberty to captives under the vassalage of lust and paaaion. Hebu 
promised to aid us in the performance of our duties ^ in fulfilling 
the conditions of salvation, in order to our becoming sons of God, 
He is our guide in the ways of truth, our counsellor in all doubts, our 
support in all needs, our succour in all distresses, our guard against 
temptation, our comforter jn sadness, our monitor in peril and ooi 
(nend at all times. He enables us to cherish good thoughts, kindls 
holy desires, strengthen pious resolutions and further honest en- 
He teaches us how to pray, and then answers our prayers ; he 
gives us great bounties, and then tells us how to relish them ; be 
imparts opportunities, and advises how to improve them ; he arms us 
with power, and instructs us where to be useful ; he fires ua with 
passions, and then metes out their limits and uses. He has filled us 
with earthly and celestial attributes, and then marked out to each 
its station and glory. He excites us to action by every proper 
Btimulanl, and regulates that action by every religious motive. He 
has made us all we are, and promised us all we hope for. 

What then can we return God for his manifold goodness ? Let 
us give him glory for all the good works performed by us ; all the 
good fruit growing in us, and all the good habits established in us. 
Let not our souls be barred against him by vain conceits and vicious 
inclinations, but let us make them holy temples of hie divinity, royal 
thrones of his majesty, bright orbs of bis heavenly light, and wel- 
come abodes of his blissful presence. Let us remember, that the 
only way of coming to happiness in the next world, is comini; to 
God m this. 

Song? of immortal praiEe belong 

To Ibee, Almighty Ood •. 
Be (hine my heart, my life, my tongae. 

To spread thj praiee abroad. 



To fear Ihy power, lo 

Is our divinest akill ; 
And he'a the wiseit of our race, 

Who t»ii Dbeya thy will. 



thy grace 



HBVLBOTMra Olf WINTM. 
JANUAaT 3. 



Imfrebsive lessons of religious wisdom are deducible rrora th» 
bleaJcnees and inclemency of winter. — It is tlie season of eolemnity. 
The sun withdraws Ilia light as though enfeebled iu his power. 
Desolation aud death reign every where ; and no promise seenM 
written upon the drearineas. Where is our hope ? It is in God. The 
aiiniial miracle of a mighty resurrection is erelong to be repeated, 
and these frostbound fields will reasaurae their robes of beauty. Whilt 
the night of winter has sunk m heaviness, joy has oa uniformly attend- 
ed (he morning of spring. These appearances lead us to see divin* 
wisdom, to feel divine power am) to trust divine goodness. 

There is in winter an obvious analogy lo old age ; to the darkeO' 
ed eye, the decaying frame, and the hoary head upon which Iho 
Bnows of time have fallen. Let not the winter of our days be gloomy. 
The goodness which called us into life, is the same goodness which 
withdraws us : the care which has presided over our progress wilt 
be preaent at its termination : the love which made kind provision 
for us when born into time, will also make like provision for us when 
bora into eternity. Revelation assures us, that an everlasting 
spring shall visit the grave, and that the virtuous spirit tih^ll put of 
corruption, and be clothed with immortality. 

Winter has an analogy to those who mourn. In this unRniabed 
state of being, how many suffer under the unexplained viBitatJoos of 
sorrow ! They weep over unforeseen domestic trials ; or are con- 
signed to the cold neglect of worldly obscurity ; or grieve over the 
ashes of those they loved. Arrived at the moral winter of their 
being, this night of sorrow should teach the graces of adversity. 
There is comfort in the gospel and the providence of God. The 
eloude which envelope tliem will disappear, and the voice of resig- 
nation and joy will be heard amid the promises of another season. 
It 13 not the momentary slate but the final issue which is to be re- 
garded ; and if from the sorrows of earth they reap tJio joys of 
heaven, this day of affliction will have answered its purpose. While 
therefore they soe the storms of winter preparing the earth for the 
blossoms of another spring, let them be the sign of those kind sever- 
ities by which God prepares humble souls for everduring glories. 

Let us all see God in the varying seasons, and convert the world 
into a temple of the all present Deity. Man alone looks through 
nature up to nature's God, Solemn indeed is this great privilege. 
Let us devoutly trust. Let us piously adore. Amid the wastes of 
winter, faith seen a promise rise out of the dreariness, and sorrow 
finds an emblem of a state where we shall reap in joy. Shrouded 
by the winter of our moral nature, may that mind be formed and 
those dispositions nursed, which are to bo reawakened under the 
influence of a greater spring ; and which are to exist when the revo- 
lutions of seasons are past aud when time itself shall be no more. 

Gritaful lor every blesaing past. 
Patient in every present ill ; 
On wJialsoevar ^ound I'm pUc'd, 
Ha; obiistiu hop* M/yi o t p ictoBllt 




IS aofiFEL ADATTKD TO HAM S COHDITIOK. 

JANUARY 4. 

I am the way and the truth and thi lift. 

Jesus Christ is the true way to eternal life. The gospel is tt 
ayetem perfectly adapted lo tho probationary state of man. It 
ia light to the darkness of his reason, peace to the tumult of his con- 
science, joy to the anguish of his soul and hope to the glootn of his 
despondency. — Is he guilty ? — it presents a sufficient Saviour. Is 
he polluted ? — it opens to him a fountain for the uncleanliness of sin. 
Is he alienated from God } — here is a medium of approach, a way of 
access. Is he the victim of ignorance and errour ? — here then ho 
receives the lessons of a heavenly prophet, and becomes wise to 
salvation. Does he feel himself the subject of passions which lead 
him astray P — here is an example to subdue his passions, to curb his 
lusts and to control his will. In every point of view, the gospel 
meetshiscase. is heasinncr ? — it offers pardon. Isheadebtor i 
— It presents him the merciful conilitions of Ma discharge. Is be a 
captive f — it gives him liberty. Is he an endangered heir of glory 1 
— it restores him to his throne and constitutes him a king and a priest 
unto God. Is he thirsty ? — it is a river of life. Is he weary } — it is 
adelightful repose. Is he ignorant ? — it is a divine instructer. Ii 
be diseased ? — it is immortal health and vigour to his soul. Is he 
dying } — it is eternal life. This is the prevailing character of ill 
proclamations, the general style of its appeal ; ' Ho every one thM 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters ; and he that hath no money, come 
ye, buy and eat ; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and 
without price. The Spirit and the bride say, come, and whosoever 
will, let him come and drink of the water of life freely. Come unto 
me, all ye who labour and are heavy Iaden,and I will give you rest.' 

Under the influences of a. devout spirit, the gospel slill proves it- 
self possessed of uncontroutable power over everyone who really 
receives it. Il pierces (he conscience ; it Boftcns the heart ; it pu- 
rifies the soul. The lever of pleasure hears it, and becomes a lov- 
er of God I the thoughtless Iriller is struck by it, and for the first 
time begins to reflect and pray ; the sensualist as he listens to its 
sayings, tears his lusts from his heart - and the man who before 
loved and served the world, turns his back on it, and tramples iti 
aina and follies underneath bis feet, while he tij(cs his eyes on hea- 
ven. Thus has the gospel brought thousands to righteousness, 
whom the moral law could not have reclaimed ; and thus has it 
proved its superiour glory by its superiour influence over the heart* 
of mankind. 

The Gospel reflects the image of God. It is divine in ils origin, 
free in its communications, satisfying in its effects, constant in its 
supplies, active in its operations, merciful in its frowns and glorious 
in its results. It is every where concise, simple, original, antmaled, 
interesting, dignified : its precepts are important, its morality per- 
fect, its doctrines practical, its sentiments sublime, its views en- 
nobling and its sanctions eternal. 

Large is the bounly of his hind ! 
He will n large return demand : 
Haale, then, lifo'B anluous work pursue, 
And keep the heavenly prixe jo view. ^ 
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P THE STUDY OF NATURE. 



Tht htmeni dcelare the glory of God, aad the firmament ahewilh hii handi/ 
urnrk. — Thou has made man a little lower than the angeh. 

The study of nature ought to be made aubservient to religion. — 
Let philoBophy be the handmaid of theology. There is not a star in 
th« heavens, nor a Howcr in the fields, nor an attribute in man. which 
doea not declare the glory of God. To look uponDatuie, therefore, 
without any reference to its author, to admire the work without ad- 
miring the workman, is folly, is stupidity, is atheism. How cold is 
the henrt and how dull the understanding of that man, who, contem- 
plating the magnificent spectacle of the heavens, feels no pious emo- 
tiona arising iu his breast, and is completely absorbed in the specu- 
latioas of science ! He is not to be .envied, although the voice of 
fame should pronounce him ihe first of philosophers, who sees noth- 
ing in the universe but matter and motion ; and having pointed out, 
perhaps more successfully than others, its constitution and laws, still 
refuses to acknowledge an intelligent agent, who made and governs 
it. While the advances of science have ahed new light on the pages 
of inspiratioQ, it is to be deeply regretted that, in this enlightened 
age, there should be any to whom the severe hut well founded re- 
mark of a sacred writer, concerning the sages of antiquity, may he, 
with so much justice, applied : 'professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools.' 

Design proves a designer. The world is flill of eshibitions of 
great power, wisdom and love. The belief of God's existence ia at- 
tended with the most delightful consequences. The conviction of 
ui omnipotent Creator, an omniscient Providence, and infinitely wise 
Governor of the universe, invests the whole of nature with a new and 
pleasing aspect. JUan alone looks through nature up to nature's 
God. The present state of man becomes part of a general plan of 
administration, which tends to the most substantial happiness of the 
moral and intellectual creation ; apparent defects are made subser- 
rient to general perfection, and partial evil is resolved into univer- 
sal good. Deity is then beheld in the whole economy of nature. — 
His perfei^lion is displayed in every appearance of symmetry, ele- 
gance and beauty that shines in his works. His teisdom is anno-jn- 
eed in the admirable design and contrivance, which the structure of 
I every eubstaace and part exhibits. His goodness is proclaimed in 
I the provision made for the comfort and happiness of all sensitive crea- 
1 lures in their capacities of enjoyment. The soul of man particularly 
I points to a divine poicer and energy ; since its highest exaltation con- 
in its resemblance to the Faiker of li^ht. It would feel degrad- 
ed if it could not go back to connect itself with him, and could not 
itel destined to an eternal union with his all-glorious attributes! 

We sing of God, tbe mighty source 
Of all things, Uie alupcadous Torca 

Oh which all thlnga depend: 
From whose tight arm, beneath whose ejea 
.All period, power and cnterpriae, 

Comtnence, nod reign, snd end-. . 
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JAJfUARV e. 

R^rieeiBitlt'lhem that do rejoice, andviefptcilh tktm thai weep. Jemtvtpl. 

" Adam SMrTH's theory of moral Heiilitnent," ehouM be pRtieally 
studied by every philosopher, parent and christian. Not that he 
can explain by his system every moral phenomenon ; but we are 
indebted to him for a most ingenious exhibition of the facts pertain' 
ing to our moral perceptions. He is master of the moving spring! 
of thought and feeling. The variety and felicity of hia illustrations, 
the richness and fluency of his eloquence and the practical tenden- 
cy of his disquisitions, give to his book the attractivencEs of a novel. 
He considers sympathy the great basis of our moral sentiments. — 
Sympathy is that principle of our nature, which leads us lo 
enter into the feelings, affections and motives of other men. The 
sentiment of approbation ia thus explained. Sympathy is that analo' 
goUB feeling, which arises from an imaginary application to ourselves 
of the circumstances of him with whom we sympathize. When the 
spectator thus places himself in the situation of the agent, he finds he 
can or cannot go along with him in the affections and motives by which 
he is actuated. If be can, he approves ; if he cannot, he disapproves. 

This hrief explanation ia introduced for the practical good which 
may be deduced from the system. The general sympathies of our 
nature will be allowed by all, to hold a most powerful influence over 
our moral perceptions and feelings. It is useful " to see ourselves 
as others see us." 

Though the virtues of prudence, justice and beneficence, may, 
upon different occasions, be recommended to us almost equally hy 
two different principles ; those of self-command are, upon most oc- 
casions, principally and almost entirely recommended by one ; by 
the sense of propriety, by regard to the sentiments of the supposed 
impartial spectator. Without the restraint which this pnnciple 
imposes, every passion, would, upon every emergency, rush head- 
long, if I may say so, to its own gratification. Anger would follow 
the suggestions of its own fury ; fear those of its own violent agita- 
tions. Regard to the sentiments of the impartial spectator, overawes 
mutinous and turbulent passions into the tone of subraiasion. 

Resentment is termed a natural principle. It must be regulated 
most cautiously. If we always recollected in our defences of our- 
selves, that we should be supported and approved by others, 
only so far as they could go along and sympathize with us, it would 
oflen moderate our resentment and render ua just, as well as discrini^ 
inating. So in general intercourse; if we keep in mind, that we 
shall be acceptable only so far as an attentive spectator can coin- 
cido with our feelings and actions, we shall be led to do unto others 
OS we ought lo wish others to do unto us. Let us feel, that in the 
noble efforts of charity, and the generous sacrifices of affection, 
every philanthropic bosom will pronounce, " well done." When 
we are truly useful, all the wise go along with us. We are fellow 
labourers with God, 

In lympathy'e 



Thair ev'ry pleasure, ev'ry pain 
Link'd la tha ficjing hetrt. 



RBMiRiiro TO cmuariAK truth. IS ' 

JAXVABY T. 

r and the needy utek tenter and there ii mmr. uadlheir t«ngtM 
bint ; I, the Lord, teilt hear then ; I, the God of hrarl. teill 
not foraake them. 

Let all classes of the unhappy repair to Christian truth, and (trou 
viilh joy otti of its tetlh of sahalion ! Come, ye rotariesorBinhilion, 
who burn for the applause of your fellow men — the voice oflhe Son 
of God to you is, If any terve me, kim tnll my Father kononr. Come, 
ye avaricious, who pant after the dust of Iht earlli on the ktad oflhe 
poor — the voice of religion ia, Wiedom is more precious than rubiet ; 
and all the things thou cawl dtsire ore not to be compared unto her — 
but lahat shall it profit a man if he shtiU gain llie whole worfd, and 
lose his own soul ? Come, ye, who, being convinced of sin, fear 
lest the fierce anger of the Lord fall upon ^ow. The voice of the 
°~n of God ia, Him that cometh unto me I ^mll in no tmse cast out. J, 



even I, saith Jehovah, am he that blolteth out thy transgressions for 
mine tncn sake, and icill not remember thy sins. Come, ye disconso- 
late, whose souls are sad, because the Comforter is away — the voice 



of religion is, The Lord hath seTil me to appoint unto Ihem that mount 
tn Zion, beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, and the garment 
of praise for the spirit of keainniss. Cotae, ye tempted, who are 
borne down with the violence of the (niip in your members — the voice 
of God is, / ii}ill be merciful io your unrighteousnesses ; and if the xi-ick- 
ed turn from his evil way he shall surely lire. Come, ye children of 
domestic woe, upon whom the Lord has made a breach, by taking 
away your counsellors and support — the voice of God is. Leave thy 
fathwless children leith me ; I icill preserve them alive ; and let thy 
toidoies trust in me. Come, ye, from whom mysterious providence 
has swept away the acquisitions of long ajid reputable industry — the 
voice of God is, My son, if thou u-ilt receive mtf ii'ords, thou shalt have 
a treasure in ihfi heavens thatfaileth nof ,- and mayest take joyfully the 
spoiling of thy goods, h-wnbing that thou hast in heaven a lieltcr arid ait 
endunng substance. Come, ye poor, who without property to lose, 
are grappling with distress and exposed to want — the Son of God, 
though the heir of all things, had not where to lay his head ; and the 
voice of religion to the poor is, Be content mth such things as ye have 
for J -will never leave thee nor forsake thee ; thy bread shall be given 
thee, and tliy water shall lie sure. Come, ye reproached, who find 
cruel mockings a most bitter persecution — the voice of the Son of 
God ia. If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy nr« ye, for 
the spirit of God and of glory restelh upon you. Come, in fine, ye 
dejected, whom the fear of death holds in bondage — the voice of the 
Son of God is, I u-ill ransom them from the power of the grave ; I will 
redeem tlum from death. O death, I will be thy plagues ! O grave, I 
tnill be thy destruction '. — Blessed God ! thy loving kindness shall bt 
ffiv jejr in the house of my pUgrimage ! and I will praise thee lo/ii/e / 
^^SSm any 6eing', for that gospel which thou hast given to the poor ! 



Come said Jeaus' sacred voice, 
Come snd make my paths youi cbaii 
I will guide jou to your home ; 
Weary pilgrim ! hither comg. 



n IHrARTlItO CHRISTIAinTT TO THE HEATHEN. 

■jAjruABT e. 

JVHfA«r da men HgM a randlc and put it under a buihtl. 

Truf. religion has its foundation in the character of God. How 
should the soul be touched by their condition who are alienated lioni 
all the sacred privileges by which we are embraced. Will God give 
them a new religion f No — for Christianity is fitted for all hufntu 
beings. Will he miraculously promulgate his truth again ? No. — 
From whom, then, are the heathen to receive God's revelation .' 
Prom UR. Go preach the gospel to every creature. la not the blind 
idolator a man of the same nature with ourselves ? He feels th« ties 
of kindred and the sensibilities of affection ; and it is onlyhy un- 
natural perversion that he at last yields to sellishneBs, treachery Bail 
bondage. He languishes in pain, sighs in penury, and toils in ser- 
vitude — injuries awaken his quick resentment and kindness BoAens 
his obduracy — he is a relentless enemy and he is a generous friend. 
He feels the sting of sin, the warnings of conscience, the fear of 
death and the dread of punishment. Yet he lives without God,witil- 
out Christ, and without christian hope ! I compare his eituation 
with mine and I feel he has claims upon me. — Look over those wild 
and unreclaimed regions of moral desolation, how sad, how appalling 
the view ! What ruin do we witness in the noblest work of God ! 
What waste of intellect, what perversion of energy, what pitiable de- 
pravation of affection, what unrelenting tyranny of errour ! Like 
the despotic elements of nature broke loose from their office of min- 
istering to the health and solace of mankind, the moral energies of 
man seem Ihn'e to emulate the operations of the earthquake and the 
whirlwind. Yet they are men of like passions, affections and sym- 
pathies with ourselves. What have we attained, that they might not 
have surpassed, had they shared our means ? To what depth of de- 
gradation have they fallen, that might not have been our condition, 
had we, like them, been aliens from a true theolo<;y ? They might 
have been ovr benefactors, had God willed it : and more faithflll to 
the claims of brotherhood than we have been, might have sent ub their 
apostles, their ministers of reconciliation, their ambassadors of peace. 
Under the starless sky of their unbroken night, lie buried the ele- 
ments of all that IS great and exalted in our common nature — th^ 
materials whence the divine Illuminator can elicit sparks of heaveIl^f 
fire — the instruments he can harmonize to the touch of heavenly Iotb 
— the souls he can form for a blessed immortality. Have thcyDpfj 
through their long series of thickly peopled and quickly passing g^ 
erations, fallen where they rose ? — like those majestic, but unprofK- 
able forests, which nature, prodigal of strength and wasteful of beau- 
ty, scatters over the mountains of her untracked conlinenttj, their 
gloomy shade unpenetrated by the luminary of day that gladdeni 
happier vales ! The unblest existence of one falling race, has clos- 
ed, as often as another was ready to replace it. Is the God of nit- 
hire thus vigilant, and the God of grace neglectful of his creatures t 
Does he not appeal to us t Having prepared the ample blessing of 
the gospel, he committed it, not to angels, but to men. God grant, 
that his spirit may move on the face of these waters, and rays of glo- 
ry return to us from the regions of darkness and the shadow of dca^. 

Willi none iiis name and power will he divide. 
For HE is GOD, and there h oona bR^ide. 
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JANVART 9. 



Bt that han no niU o< 



Appetite, as given us by nature, ia no more than a plpaaaol ox 
irksome feeling, according as it is more or Icsa intense : it does not 
properly become <lesire till we have learned what will satisfy it,— 
Little children when uneasy, through hunger or Bleepineaa, do not 
know what is the matter with them : and are so far from being led 
by appetite to the gratilicalion of it, that they fight against their 
victuals, and other methods of relief when offered them. 

Kvery desire is not a passion ; otherwise we should never be 
tranquil for amoment, for we are always desiring something or oth- 
er. But when the end we aim at does not follow upon our first en- 
deavours, the mind redoubles her efforts to attain it, in hopes that 
a stronger exertion may succeed where a weaker did not. After 
having practised frequent exertions of this sort, the spirits get a 
habit of rising in a ferment at the leaat difficully, which will let no 
other idea btrude but that of the desired object ; and then desire 
lakes the form of a passion. 

Violence constitutes the essence of passion ; the same emoliona 
of soul in a gentler degree are caUed affections. Passion may be 
styled the fever of (he mind, which disturbs and weakens, and can- 
not continue long or return offen, without pernicious consequences: 
but affection, like the stesdy beating of the pulse, actuates and in* 
vigorates, and keeps the minii continually alive. Our affection* 
multiply our enjoyments beyond mere sense and appetite, and are 
the incentives lo most of our ucliona, for were we totally uncon- 
cerned and unaffecled by any tiling, we should lie like logs of wood 
without sense or motion. 

Passions are a stronger sort of habits acquired early in childhood: 
habits are feebler passions learned later, when the organs, being 
grown tough, are less susceptible of new forms, but having onco 
taken them are leaa easily thrown out ofthem again. Passion works 
by vehemence and impetuosity, bearing down all opposition ; and 
can only be mastered by strong resolution, and that not without dif- 
ficulty. But habit prevails by perseverance and importunity ; it 
steals upon you imperceptibly, or teazes you into complianae ; it is 
easily restrained at any time with a little attention, but the moment 
you relax in your vigilance, it returns back again, and is extremely 
difhcult to be wholly eradicated. Passion grows feeble with age, 
but habit gathers strength. Old people are the hardest of all oth- 
ers to be put out of their way; and in the few desires they have re- 
maning, shew a great deal of stubbornness, but very little of the 
eagerness of passion. And when they are devoted to any object, 
it is not so much from the strength of their attachment to it, as from 
(he feeblenessoftheir other desires leaving it without any competitor. 

Let these remarks teach this great lesson — that every passion, 
affection and power, should occupy the exact place in the characler, 
w^iich God ordained in the constitution, 

Searcli, gracious God, my iomoBt hewl. 
And ligbt, and hope, and joy tinpart ^ 
From guilt and eiiour set nic free, 
And ^idc ma safe lo heaven and Ihec. 
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w^iich God ordai 




lit VAOmtsn IN H&iaifE&B, 

JANUARY 10. 

Wiidom i* the principle Iking i therefore get iBUdom. — Ponder the path ^ 

thy feet, and Ut all thy viaya be eatablished. 

The objects with which men in the different ptofessionB and states 
oriife are conversant, being very different, and habituating them to 
very different paaatons, naturally form in them very different char- 
acters and manners. We expect in each rank and profession, a de- 
gree of those manners, which, experience has taught us, belong to 
it. But as in each species of things, we are particularly pleased 
with the middle conformation, which in every part and feature, a- 
greea most e.tactly with the general standard which nature seems 
to hare established for things of that kind ; ho in each rank, or, tfl 
may say so, in each species of men, wc are particularly pleased, 
if they have neither too much, nor too little of the character which 
usually accompanies their particular condition and situation. A 
man, we say, should look like his trade and profession ; yet the pe- 
dantry of every profession is disagreeable. The different periodi 
of life have, for the same reason, different manners assigned to them. 
We expect in old age, that gravity and scdatenesa which its infirm- 
ities, its long experience, and its worn out sensibility seem to ren- 
der both natural and respectable ; and we lay our account to finl 
in youth that sensibility, that gaiety and sprightly vivacity, whiek ' 
experience teaches us to expect from the lively impressions thst-d , 
interesting objects are apt to make upon the lender and unpractised 
senses of that early period of life. Each of those two ages, howsi* 
er, may easily have too much of these peculiarities which belon|[ M 
it. The flirting levity of youth, and the immoveable insensibility af 
old age, are equally disagreeable. The young, according to4ll6 
common saying, are most agreeable when in their behaviour tl^ 
is something of the manners of the old ; and the old, when they re- 
tain something of the gaiety of the young. Either of them, howCT* 
er, may easily have too much of the manners of the other. The ex* 
treme coldness and dull formality which are pardoned in old age, 
make youth ridiculous. The levity, the carelessness, and the vani- 
ty, which are indulged in youth, render old age contemptible. 

The propriety of a person's behaviour, depends not upon its suit- 
ableneas to any one circumstance of his situation, but to all the eir- 
cutnstances, which, when we bring his case home to ourselves, we 
feel, should naturally call upon his attention. If he appears to be 
so much occupied by any one of them, as entirely to neglect lh« 
rest, we disapprove of his conduct, as something which we cannot 
entirely go along with, because not properly adjusted to all the eil^ 
cutnstances of his situation : yet, perhaps, the emotion he cxpresaea 
for the object which principally interests him, does not exceed whal 
we should entirely sympathize with, and approve of. in one wbOM 
attention was not required by any other thing. 

Let ua learn, that moderation is the law of enjoyment ; and jua- 
tice is the rule of action. 

Lot beavGn-eyed prudence \m mj guido. 

And when I go astray, 
Cull me, O God ! from iuWfa path, 

To wiBiJoiii's belt«r way. 
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JANVABV tl. 

Be clathed with humiliti/. — Oed be merei/ul la me a tUmtr. 

The ancient philosophers, amidat all their panegyrics upon vir- 
tue, and inquiries into the clemeola of moral excellence, not only 
valued the grace of humility at an exceedingly low estimate, but 
reckoned it a quality so contemptible, as to neutralise the other 
properties, which went, in their estimation, lo the composition of » 
truly noble and. esalled character. 

By the touchstone which nhristinnily applies to the human char- 
acter, it is found that pride and independence are often base alloy ; 
.and that in every character formed upon proper principles and pos- 
sessed of genuine worth, humility is at once a distinguishing feature 
and the richest ornament. On this subject, as well aa on all oth- 
ers, true Christianity accords with right reason in proclaiming it the 
nnquestionable duty of all intelligent creatures to be humble ; for 
they hare nothing that they have not received, and hourly depend 
on an agency intinilely superiour to their own. 

Aa this temper is induced by a lively apprehension of our own 
character, and of the divine perfections and government, it« influ- 
ence in producing those affections and habits essential to a proper 
discharge of the duties imposed on men by the variety of their re- 
lations, must obviously be very great. In scripture, accordingly, 
much importance is attached to it, and its assiduous cultivation 
urged from the fact, of its own intrinaic excellence, of the denunci* 
alions delivered against those of a 'proud look,' and of the rewards 
promised to them who ' walk humbly with their God.' 

What prompts those high intelligences who surround the throne 
of God, in the full effulgence of celestial glory, to cast their crowns 
at his feet, crying — He 'alone is worthy,' but humility ? If humility 
enters so largely into angelic worth, is it beneath the dignity of man 
to be humble ? Place vourBelf before God — are you not humble ? 
Stand by the side of Jesus your Saviour, — are you not humble i 
Compare yourself with the great benefactors of the world, — are you 
not humble ? Compare what you now are with what others have at- 
tained with your means, — and are you not humble ? — A proud man 
wants magnanimity. Ho makes the angels weep. A proud chris- 
tian is a paradox. So far as sinful man is proud, so far he is igno- 
rant of his own character, and deficient in resemblance to him who 
'was meek and lowly in heart.' IIo sinka himself by his pride, and 
raises himself by his humility ; and it will ever be found a truth, that 
lowliness of heart is real dignity, and humbleness of spirit a bright 
jewel in the christian crown. 

There is no way to preserve the delightful charm of our graces, 
but to clothe them with humility. 

There is nothing in genuine nobleness opposed to the great prin- 
ciples of humility. The gospel in its precepts, in its examples, and 
in its prospectSjtends to humble the obdurate pride of mani therefore, 
whoever will come after Christ, must, in thia respect, deny himself 

God of my life 1 Father divine ! 
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la modoat vrorth, O let ma shiae, 
And peace ia bumble virtue find. 



JANUARY 12. 

Be ye kirtdli/ affeelioned mu towards anothtr. — If any mantrialto bimielf 
that he ti Chiiet's, let him of himself think this again, that oi At if 
Christ's, even eo are vie Christ's. 

If any man has the spirit of our Lord Jesus Chrisl, ho caanol hate 
or persecute any one. This apirit alwaya produces !□ every be- 
liever a disposition which kindly embraces all. This ia unity — uoity 
of spirit in the bond of peace. Does this mean unity of opinions i 
— of forms and ceremonies ? — of dress aud phraseology ? — no ; but 
of something infinitely superiour ; a oneness of reliance, of inclin- 
ation, of taste, of hopes, of fears, of joys and sorrows. Though di- 
vided and distinguished from each other by a thousand peculiarities, 
they who have this spirit, all hate sin — they all hunger and thirst 
after righteousness — they all follow 'hard after God' — they all feel 
the spiritual life to be a warfare — they alt confess themselves to be 
only strangers and pilgrims on the earth — they all love God and 
Christ, hohness and heaven. Thus with circumstantial diversity, 
we have essential iadenlity ; the substance is as unalterable ss the 
modes are various ; the dress changing with times and places.while 
the figure, the members, the soul, always the same : for by one 
spirit we are all baptized 'into one body, whether we he Jews ot 
Gentiles, whether we be bond or free, aud have been all made to 
drink into one spirit.' 

What is a name or a sect that it should divide those who are to 
live together in heaven through eternity ; who here love the same 
Lord, who believe in the same efficacious redemption, who have 
drunk of the same river of the water of life.who have access through 
the same mediator, and are fellow travellers to the same home ? 
Shall not the members of a spiritual household live in peace f This 
question has its relation to that day of tn<]uiry and judgment, whep 
the sentence will be pronounced, — "Come ye blessed." Why 
blessed ? "In as much as ye did it to one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto me." "Depart ye cursed." And why 
cursed ? "In as much as ye did it not unto one of the least of these, 
ye did it not unto me." — It is not a general benevolence which ia 
talked of here j no, it is love to Christ exerting itself in kindness 
and beneficence to his brethren. This is the grand, the preeminent- 
ly blessed feature of the christian character. Its presence ia the seal 
of heaven on thi^ soul ; its absence is exclusion from heaven. Wo 
should take careful heed to the spirit we cherish ; for any defect in 
this respect, marks and proves a corresponding defect in our chris- 
tian faith. The Saviour did not die, that we should quarrel about 
his death, nor open heaven to mortals only that they should strive to 
exclude each other. His death is not valued, if It begets animosi- 
lies ; and the heaven he revealed is unattainable, if it moves ua not 
to piety and brotherly love. God is love, and he that dwelleth in 
love dwelleth in God, and God in him. He who will attach undue 
importance to inferior points, and will make them lines of demarca- 
tion in the church, rends in sunder the seamless robe of Christ ; he 
worships his own passions^ neglecting that great command, "Thou 
shaltlove thy neighbour as thyself." 

Grunt, God ! Ibal I ma; injure none ; 
Bui shew thy love, like Cbrisi, tby Sen 




OOD'i DBfllON IN CRtATIOir AND ntOTTSlNCI. 
JANtlARY 13. 

In viiidom hati thou made them all. 

As God macle man for religion, bo (he great object he had in view 
in the other works of his hands, so far as man is coDcerned, wu to 
fiirnish bim with the means of religion. What is the design of alt 
the wonderful works of God, " in the heaven above, and in the earth 
beneath, and in the waters under the earth ?" Why are those Hkiea 
bright with his glory, and those fields vocal with bis praise ? Why, 
but to communicate to man religious knowledge, and excite in him 
religious aiTection i* Why, but to tell him, that (Jod is infinitely 
great, and wise, and powerful, and good, and to urge him to lovo, 
and fear, and trust in Him. What is the design of all Cod's provi- 
dential diapenaations, both to individuals and nations — both in tho 
physical and moral worlds ? Why does he uphold all things by the 
word of his power, — why does his kingdom rule over all ; but that 
his character may be displayed, and that this display of his charac- 
ter may lead men to think, and feel, and act in reference to him as 
they ought ? But this is by no means the most extraordinary part of 
the divine dispensations, which have for their object to awaken religion 
in the mind of man. To gain this end, he has formed and executed a 
scheme of operations, which is of all his works the most wonderful. 
Why did he give man a revelation of his will, confirmed by so many 
and so astonishing miracles P Why did he inspire the prophets to 
make known his oracles ? Why did he descend in such awful ma- 
jesty on the summit of Sinai ? Why did God commission his only 
begotten Son from the realms of light, give him his spirit without 
measure, and send him forth the visible representative of himself who 
is invisible ? And why did this Saviour live n life of sorrow and diq 
a death of shame ? What mean the mysteries of Bethlehem, and 
Gethsemane, and Calvary .' What mean the glories of the trans- 
figuration, and the outpouring of tho Holy Spirit ? Why did he 
establish and so wonderfiilly preserve hia church in the world ? What 
was the end of all these astonishing transactions, but the making 
men religious ? Pursue in your own minds the track of thought 
that has now been opened to you, and you must be overwhelmed 
with a sense of the prodigious importance of religion. That which 
has employed bo many of the thoughts of Him " who alone hath 
wisdom," must be inconceivably important. What can place in a 
clearer point of view at once the value of religion, and the porten- 
tous and shocb ing combination of folly and presumption exhibited in 
the character and conduct of those who count that unworthy of 
occupying the chief, or indeed any place in their minds or pursuits, 
which has been one grand object in the divine counsels and opera- 
lions, from the unbeginning ages of eternity to the preient hour ? 

Be this tLe purpose of mf soul. 
My aolemn, ray determined choice. 
To yield (o tby sopremn conlrol. 
And in Iby kind commands rejoice, 
O may I never faint nor lite. 
Nor, wandering, leive [by aacred ways ; 
Groal God '. accept my soul's desire. 
And sivG me sliength to lire thy praise. 
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UaFONSIBILITt ATTBRDIHG) BCPEHIOUB TALKHTI. 
XUJUARY 14. 



has need to tEUce care 
be fargolten, that 
of distinguished 



, therefore, highly to 



It is doubtless an honour to be favoured with many talents -, but 
he on whom they have been conferred, does well to recollect the 
benevolent purposes for which they have been given, and the heavy 
load of duty which they impose. Are am^ hlcMEd, then, icUk mental 
energia capable of minutering, in various ways, to the good ofotken ? 
Let them know that perverted intellect and genius, reduce men to 
the neatest possible resemblance to infernal spirits. 1 would not 
have the moral responsibility of a Voltaire, or a Hume, or a Byroa, 
resting on me, for thousands of worlds ! — men who took heaven's 
own fire to burn down heaven's own altars. On the other hand, 
when talents of a superiour description are properly directed, and 
warmly engaged on the side of truth and religion, they prove eesen- 
tial blessings to the world. fPeallh, loo, is a laknl, in iia capabUHia 
of a rery high order. He who possesses it, without knowing howta 
use it for the glory of God and good of mar 
lest it prove a curse to him at last. It must 
religion and usefulness must attend the poE 
powers. 

Great talents are the gifts of God, i 
be valued ; but the pride with which they too often inspire their 
possessors, is extremely dangerous. It would be much better for 
you to be poor aud ignorant, and satisfied with those around yon, 
than to have superiour abilities, and to look down with scorn on those 
whose merits and talents you think inferiour to your own. Your 
qualilications, however extraordinary, are not your own work ; tmd 
if you pervert them, they will only turn to your own condemnalioa, 
and double your guilt in the sight of God. Think less ofyour learn* 
ing, your wit, your taste, your science, and your attractions ; and 
pray to God to add humility and all the Christian virtues, to your 
character ; for, without these, your brightest talents can only serve 
to dazzle the world, but will avail nothing to your own salvation. 

I do not look upon poieer alone as a thing to be envied by any 
wise or good man. Power in itself — mere power — is a talent, bat 
is not always a friend to virtue or a teal of merit. It is enjoyed bjr 
right of birth ; it is inherited by bloated despots ; it is purchsM4' 
through blood and slaughter by ferocious warriors and pestileotisl 
conquerors ; it is held by the tenure of the very defects that reduce 
men lower than their kind. But power, to be of use to mankind,- 
the power of doing good to our country, — the opportunity of scat- 
tering blessings over the land of our birth or of our adoption, — the' 
power to enable us to root out ignorance and to diffuse the light 
of knowledge, to break the chains of enslaved man of whatever sect . 
or colour, — power to ennoble our age and amend our race, — that is 
a power which an angel might stoop down from his height to take up. 

AxaiBt u3. Lord I to act, to be. 
What nature and thj laws decree ; 
Worthy tfaal intellectual flame, 
Which troni thy breathing ipiiit c 
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JANUARY IS. 

!rU* i< Jt/e eternal, — to knoto thee, Iht only trut Ood, and Jenitt Chnit uihom 
then halt sent. — Thou shalt locelheLiird fAy God tetlh all thy heart i end 

thy neighbvur as thyself- 

No doctrine ia a fundamental, a necessary article of a chriEtian's 
faith, but what is so plainly and distinctly revealed, as that an ordi- 
nary christian, sincere in hia inquiries, cannot niina of [he knowledge 
of it. It is not the character of God to leave things at uncertain- 
ties. A kind Creator and watchful Preserver cannot but delight 
in and desire the happiness of his creatures. He has done and will 
do all, that is consistent with his illustrious attributes, for the ad- 
vancement of his free subjects. All the conditions from such a 
Being must be level with human powers. 

It is not sufficient that a proportion be clearly revealed, lo make 
it fundamental, but a belief in it must also be made an e.vpress term 
of happiness in tho sacred scriptures. Whatever is incidcnial, not 
bearing on doctrine or practice, is important only as it illustrates 
the essential fundamental parts of scripture. The le,\ts at the head 
of this day's reflections, contain fundamental truths. They should 
be for a token upon the hand of every christian, and for frontlets 
between his eyes ; — they should be written upon the posts of his 
door, and engraven on the table of his heart. 

Get a distinct knowledge of fundamentals ■ It is the emptiness of 
our minds that makes us preposterous in our researches. Many a 
Christian loses himself iu a sea of opinions, before he has squared 
himself with the first grounds of religion. Remember this, that the 
first truths do support and maintain the rest, as the corner stone the 
rest of the building, and are as the original will, which decides many 
scruples in law. Hence is it, thai some men doubt about special 
conclusions, because they are ignorant of the general principles, 
which, were they distinctly known, the falsity of any conclusion 
would easily become evident to them. Men usually dispute first, 
and know last ; na if a soldier would range an army before he has 
learnt to handle his weapons. How very common is it to hear disputes 
on original sin — on predestination — on redemption — on faith and jus- 
tification — on assurance and obedience — onthe degrees of grace and 
duty — and on the direct and absolute way of life. I say it is com- 
inon to hear some arguing of these, who yet are ignorant of the 
nature of words. But Paul's method was, to lay down his foundation 
of repentance from dead works, and of faith towards God ; which if 
Paul thought fit to teach, I think fit for us to learn. That ship rolls 
least which is well bottomed ; and that house shakes least which is 
well founded ; and that Christian doubts least who is well instructed 
in the maiu points of religion ; for besides this, that primitive proofs 
give an aim to all truths, so likewise they uncase all errours, and 
heresies, and opinions, and arguments, which come to pervert the 
mind another way. 

Next to thy God, thy neigbboar pi: 
To ahare thy service and esteom : 
And let lliy favour to thyself 
M^BSiiMi and rule thy love to him. 




a miJOKV* SWTBCilABM. 

JANITARY IS. 

fkntm thj/miirkilhaltJiouartneitkereoldorhol.—Chooityet\i»dii)ft 
gctnill terve. — He that is net for me, ii againil me. — Iflhete thouMheld 
their peaee, the very stones would cry out. 

It is good to be zealously affected in a good thing ; and a ^reat 
errour in those who exclude from religion all warmth and sensibility, 
as the offspring of enthusiasm and as proof of a weak mind. Shall 
we, then, ragard the most illustrious individuals whom the Scriptures 
present to our view, as weak and enthusiastic ? Does Job exhibit 
any striking marks of a feeble mind ? Or must we suppose, that his 
uneasiness proceeded entirely from the state of his worldly affairs ? 
We should certainly do him great injustice, if we imagined that *' his 
harp was turned into mourning, and hia organ into the voice of them 
thai weep," because he had ceased to dwell " as a king ta the 
army." Who will call David a weak enthusiast ? and yet in whom 
can we find a more ardent spirit of piety, a keener sensibility, or a 
heart more occupied with religion ? In every department of world- 
ly affairs, men are praised for zeal and diligence ; they are honour- 
ed in proportion to the ardour with which they engage in their re- 
spective pursuits. Ought such conduct to be excluded from religioii 
alone, where it is most becoming ^ where there is every thing grand 
to elevate the mind, and every thing most excellent to excite desire F 
If the heart ever rejoice, it should be in the light of God's counte- 
nance ; if it mourn, it should be for the loss of that which the treas- 
ures of the world cannot replace. If religion never touch the affec- 
tions here, it will not confer its happiness hereailer. He whom it 
never enlivens by its influence in this life, whom it never teaches lo 
rejoice or to grieve, must not expect to enter into that slate, where, 
with every thing to occupy the intellect, and enlarge it, there irffl 
he no cold and barren speculation, but where every thing will in- 
spire delight, and animate the devotions of (hem that serve God 
continually in his temple. Why should men expect so entire and 
BO sudden a revolution in all their feelings, and in all their tastes f 
They watch over every motion of the heart ; check every tendency 
to warmth of feeling ; and study to preserve, till the very close of 
life, a coolness approaching to indifference ; and yet they hope, la 
a moment, to be transported to a state where every pure affection 
shall be carried to its highest exercise. Let those who anticipate 
B happy eternity in the presence of God, begin now to taste thou 
pleasures which will be perfect, when they join the Lamb on Mount 
Zion, and sing the song which no man can learn but the redeemed 
of the Lord. 

Can any immortal being, with the seriousness which belongs to 
human nature, not have earnestness, anxiety and enthuf^iasm abotll 
religion ? Enthusiasm is an attribute of superiour minds. It bu 
wrought the wonders which history eulogizes, ft is reason ; Hit 
philosophy ; it ia Christianity. To be unapprehensive about th^ 
dangers which encompass, the temptations which threaten, and the 
issue which awaits us, ia stupidity. To be animated by God's works, 
by the Saviour's example and by our immortal destination, is pro- 
found wisdom. 

Orint me ta feel on birth tbst love 
Wlucb files the seraph Hint abere. 




ctonnENca «y vtn Mnirrusn. 90 

JAMVAttV IT. 

m»hUe,lhat I may ihiw thte the word of OoA. — MX leripttirt, 
nby iiupittaio* af aoil,ii profilablt /ordotlrinf,for Ttproof.for tor- 
recfvnt, for utifrucfion in righlcoumtiM. — O gist thanJcM unto M* L«rd, 

for he i» goad; for hit mercy endurtth forever. 

Sublimity lies not in the expression so much as in the ienlimeDt. 
It ia the elevation of the thoughts ; and it is the suhjcct which roiaci 
the atyle, not the alyle which gives dignity to the aubject. 

When we cast our ejea over the Scriptures, we perceive in them 
an extent and sublimity of conception, which make the works oflh* 
holdest and most comprehensive genius appear mean and grovelling. 
The ideas held out by the sacred writers, of God and bis perfec- 
tions ; of the dependence of all creatures upon him as the Author 
of their existence ; of his power over all nature, whose fiercest ele- 
ments yield unresisting obedience to bis will ; of his universal gov- 
ernment ; of the designs of his providence ; and oflhe issue of his 
administrations, are perfectly original — immediately recommend 
themselves to our reason, and convince us, that it was from a higher 
source than reason that (hey flowed. The unassisted human mind 
is incapable of thinking so nobly on divine things. We debase iha 
loftiest of all subjects, by the meanness of our sentiments, and the 
flatness and insipidity of our language. A system, therefore, which 
displays such elevation of thought, and is so agreeable to our best 
conceptions of God, may well be supposed to have emanated from 
himself, who alone can enable the stammering tongues ofmortals to 
speak of him in a manner worthy of bis infinite dignity. 

We cannot lind in any other book the slamp of divinity. The 
scriptures are majestic in their simplicity, sublime in their doctrines, 
glorious in their objects, astonishing in their cfiects, immortal in 
their sanctions. 

Justly does the apostle argue, (hnt the failh of the Corinthians 
was founded, "not in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God," 
because his preaching among them was "not with the enticing words 
of man's wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and in power." 
For the truth is vindicated from every doubt, when, unassisted by 
foreign aid, it is sufficient for its own support. But thai this is the 
peculiar property of the Scripture, appears from the insufficiency of 
any human compositions, however artificially polished, to make an 
equal impression on our minds, Read Demosthenes or Cicero \ 
read Plato, Aristotle, or any others of that class, I grant that you 
will be attracted, delighted, moved, and enraptured by them in a 
surprising manner ; hut if, after reading them, you turn to the pe- 
rusal of the sacred volume, whether you arc willing or unwilling, 
it will affect you so powerfully, it will so penetrate your heart, and 
irapreas itself ao strongly on your mind, that, compared with its en- 
ergetic influence, the beauties of rhetoricians and philosophers will 
almost entirely disappear : so that it is easy to perceive something 
divine in the sacred Scriptures, which far surpasses the higbeit 
attainments and ornaments of human industry. 
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Myptudy and deligbl ; 
And still new beaolieB nay I s*t. 

And it'll ia««i(iDt light. 
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jrANUAHT 18. 

BU>* the Lord O my iout ,- andforgel not all hU hcnejili — whoforgittth a)! 
Ihiiu imquiliei, who healeth ali thy diseaiee; who redeemeth thy lifefmm 
(iesfru«lt0n, and erainntlh thee loifA loving kindneta mtd tender mtrey. 

True religion has iLe honour and glory of God for its ot^ect ; 
and tho glory of God is promoted when man's heart is sanctified by 
divine truth. The soul renewed by the influence of the gospel, 
(hat IB, made pure and holy, delights in the contemplation of God, 
and cherishes towards him that warm gratitude which Ihe benefited 
child feels towards an indulgent, judicious and watchful parent, — 
Gratitude is an attribute of our nature. We look upon an ungrate- 
ful man with sonrelhing of that abhorrence with which we look upon 
a parricide. It stings us to the heart to see a person forgetting 
our kindness, or treating it with contempt. It is our duty to Iotb 
him from whom we have received important benefitSj — and in every 
service which requires only zeal, and not a sacrifice of virtue, to 
be assiduous in repaying what can be repaid, — not from any eager 
wish to shake off the obligation, which is truly in itself a species of 
ingratitude, but from the sincere desire of increasing the happiness 
of one who is sincerely loved, and who has given so much reason 
to love him. We should beware lest interest interferes with grati- 
tude : the obliged who are UTigratefiU, are far fewer in numbers than 
the obligers, who are inlerested, and who haye gold what they faavB 
only feigned to give. — The best preservative against a failure of 
duty on the part of the obliged, is for the obligor himself to Ailfil 
all the duties of a benefactor. 

Now if we brand with infamy the ingrate, who repays with ill- 
will the bene&cence of a patron ; what shall we say of him, who 
treats with neglect the supreme Benefactor ? — But we turn froin kioi 
to contemplate ihe pious and thankful christian. He instinctirdy 
feels grateful to God for his never failing mercies. Fie sees divina 
bounty in all the providences relating to his body and soul. He re- 
ceives his health and strength as daily inalances of God's benefi- 
cence, — but ho receives tho ample provision for his soul in thegoS" 
pel, as his brightest heritage. Redeetned by (he precious blood of 
Christ, he sees himself the object of heaven's eternal regard ; ud 
while he cannot comprehend the length and breadth, the height and 
depth of the love of God in Jesus Christ, he can give out his wh«lt 
soul in devout thankfulness for his precious privileges nnd gtoriooi ' 
destination. He can pray anxiously and constantly, that the (roth 
as it is in Jesus, may make him free from all errours, keep him ftoa 
all sin, urge him to all duty, sanctify his affections and cslablidi 
bis piety. When his religion forma for him Ihe graces of character 
which distinguished his Saviour, then he renders to God (he cfaoift- 
est sacrifice of thanksgiving. 

While therotbre wo cherish grateful emotions towards the friends 
who have encouraged, the instructors who have taught, the parent! ' 
who have sustained us, let us thank God as the source of all'wn ' 
enjoy, and the fountain of all we hope for. 

I jieW my powers to Ihy romin»iid ; 
Groal God- ! lo thes I give my days : 
Purpoluai blessings trom Iky liikiid 
Demaad perpetual songs of prnisa. 



DVTT or tMCKK MUTIB. » 

JANUABY ». 

JChen thou prayett tnter into thy rtmcl. 

Eterv person who performs thoroughly the duty orself-exuniiiB' 
lion, will perform faithfully the duly of secret prayer. Prayer is 
the application of waut to Him who alone can relieve it ; the voice 
of penitence to Him who alone can pardon ; it is the peace of our 
■pirit, the stillness of our thoughts, and the calm of our tempest ; it 
is the cry of faith to the ear of mercy. — Our prayers should be short, 
enlightened, sincere and frequeut. We are sometimes inclined to 
helieve, that our prayers are not accepted by God, if we do not feel 
a certain degree of pleasure arising from the performance of this 
duty ; an enthusiasm oflovo towards the divine Being arising with- 
in us. This is a wrong impreasion. Prayer is not a charm nf the 
imagination, or an attractire delusion of the soul ; neither does it 
always produce the perceptible emotions of the grace ofGod in our 
hearts. It is our hounden obedience to a divine command ; and it 
should be our self-humiliation before our Maker, the deprecation of 
his wrath, and the imploring assistance against the temptations of 
sin We are to draw near with a pure heart, in full assurance of 
faith, making our petitions in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
relying on his mediation for acceptable audience. 

He praya moat devoutly, who has the most awakening sense of 
the divine majesty, and the deepest sense of his own unworthinesa. 
Such a mind fervently supplicates the throne of grace, with a hum- 
ble confidence in the Son of God, with a lively faith in the promises 
of the gospel. His gratitude for former mercies, corresponds with 
his earnestness for future blessings. 

Too much cannot be said in favour of secret prayer. Anxious 
christian — candidate for immortality ! — be diligent in the practice 
of this duty ; it is obedience to the will and authority ofGod. Let 
the deep conviction of your secret sins and secret wants and secret 
temptations, urge you to repair often to the throne of grace ; not in 
the spirit of cold formality, hut with a child-like confidence ; and 
you will obtain mercy to pardon, and find grace to help you. Are 
you in the midst of temptation ? pray — are you weak ? pray — are 
you perplexed ? pray — are you in danger ? pray. A single aspira- 
tion may be enough ; and all times and all places are suitable. Say 
not, then, that you have not time for this duty ; you can do what you 
with lo do. However much engaged, you can easily find a few min- 
utes to hold intercourse with the Father of your spirit, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Though you abstract these mo- 
ments from time devoted to rest and sleep, the sacrifice is nothing 
in this respect ; it can injure neither your health or interests, while 
the privilege is invaluable, and when improved aright, will have a 
silent but powerful influence over the tenour of your thoughts, your 
Drmciples and your happiness, — Pray often — pray fervently. 

^^^^ Father ! grace and virluQ graut ; 

^^V No mors we wish, no laore wb want : 

^V To know, to aeive thee, and to love. 

Is peace below, is bliss above , 



JOX TUI AtXXNOAilT tiV HOtUfBBI. 

JAHUARV 30. 

Biglad in the Lord and rejoict, ye righteoua : and ihout far joy , all ge lltat 
are upright in heart, — Jesvt Christ, Uihom having not teen, ye love; in 
tnhom, though nout ye tte hitn not, yet believing, ye rejoid toith joy ttn- 
tpeakabte and full of glory. — The joy of the hypocrite it but far amomeat ; 
and there ia no peace, aailh my Gad, to the wicked. 



Is order to "go on your way rejoic 
realize llie importance of spiritual ble^ 
gether with your own interest in then 
appreciate the ineffable value of the l>|i 
cannot rejoice in them. It was i 
cellence, that made the Elhiopi 
Consider, then, the peculiar natui 
of the price by which they 
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those who want them, and the happiness of all by whom they are 
possessed. At the some Lime, give all diligence to know if they are 
youra. If you find that they are, nothing need be aaid to convince 
you of their real value, and their relative importance. Nor, in thisi 
case, will any thing be able to prevent you from prosecuting yonr 
journey to Zion with vigour and gladness. To know that yon have 
redemption, even the forgiveness of sins — that yon are reconcileii to 
the God of heaven, and have the Almighty for your friend — that yoff 
are numbered with his sons and daughters — that yon Lear his bright 
and blessed image — that you are compassed with his favour — that 
God himself is your portion, and that heaven is yaur home — must 
unquestionably enaore preeminent delight. 

The word of God gives (he authoritative declarutiou of the happi- 
ness of true godliness. It tells us that the ways of wisdom "are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace" — that Christ's 
"yoke is easy, and his burden light" — that "gladness is sown &r 
the righteous" — that "the fruit of the Spirit is Ittve, jov, peace." 
The very comnnand of Paul is, "Rejoice evermore." The joy of 
fitith is a "joy unspeakable and full of glory." The peace wbicb 
God gives is perfect peace — "peace that paeseth all understanding." 
Both the prophets and apostles employed the most beautiful images 
of nature to paint the greatness of these joys : as when they speak 
of the oil of joy — the garments of praise — the budding and blossom- 
ing of the rose — the lime of the singing of birds — the joy of ban- 
quets and marriage feasts — the light of the morning when the biiRi 
riseth, even a morning without clouds — the springing of (he grasa 
after rain. The inanimate creation join in the triumphs of God's 
people — the mountains and hills break forth before them into sing- 
ing, and all the trees of the field clap their hands — the skies iroft . 
down from above, and the earth brings forth righteousness. These 
and many other impressive images are used by the sacred penmen 
to show, that godliness has the "promise of tho life that now is,'* , 
as well as of "that which is to come." ■ i 

Jay IB our duty, glory, hcallh, 

The sLuiahine of the soul ; 
The ben return that wb can make 

To biqi who pluu the wbole. 



CHglHIUr WAKff A«S AM* niOHA. 

JANUARY 31. 

. te feughl a good fight, IkanefiHiihtd my eourit, Ihovtktpt Iht failh : 
ktneeforlh thrrt U laid up for me a cromn of riglil f ouintu, lehirk tttt Lord 
the righteous judge, will give me at that day ; and not to me on/y, frutvn- 
to all theta alio who love his appearing. 

The palm tree, among many of the ancient nations, was an em- 
blem of victory. Hence ita branches were used to adorn triumphal 
processions. The general, whose victoricB the triumph waa design- 
ed to celebrate, carried a small branch of it in hi-o hand, and was 
thus recognised as a conqueror. When, therefore, the redeemed 
are described in the figurative language of scripture, as having palms 
in their hands, we are reminded that they were once soldiers, who 
were not ashamed to confess the faith of Christ cn]cilied,but fought 
manfully under his banner, and by the strength of their arm com- 
pletely conquered every enemj". The saints on earth, indeed, are 
warring the same warfare in which these glorified beings were en- 
gaged ; and are continually obtaining victories in it ; but then Ihey 
mast wait till all the days of their warfare are accomplished, before 
they can have the triumphal chariot and the palm. The soldier 
never triumphs till the war is ended, and the enemy completely sub- 
dued. The saints in heaven have finished the painful conflict, and 
are now gone up for their reward to Jehovah's temple. Splendid 
surely are their triumphs ! glorious indeed their spoils ! Well may 
everlasting shouts of victory and songs of joy ascend from their 
rantts ; for their triumph is a never-ending triumph : their palms will 
never wither ; their robes of honour will never fade : the lustre of 
their crown never can be tarnished. The light of day will be ex- 
tinguished, and the stars of heaven be darkened, but the brightness 
of their glory will be as incorruptible as the throne of God. 

There is every thing to inspirit the christian warrior. God has 
proclaimed himself on his side ; an*! he will not leave to struggle 
unaided, the spirit that leans on bim for support. Jesus Christ loft 
is on his side. The ability of an earthly friend to serve us, might 
fall abort of his inclination ; but Christ with every disposition to help, 
is able to save to the uttermost. A cloiid of witnesses, who have 
fought and conquered are on his side. All the wise and good who 
are yet ia the flesh are on his side. 

Shall we not, then, clothe ourselves with the whole armour of 
God ; having on the breastplate of righteousness ; taking the shield 
of faith, and tlie helmet of salvation, and the sword of the spirit ? 

He that is entirely of the world finds it a world of conflicts, and 
eannot escape many a wound from it. But the worst of his case is, 
that he has no pkijiician to apply to, "though the sorrow of the world 
worketh death." What a messed calling it is to fight for the truth; 
for the honour of God ; for everlasting life ; to strive for the noblest 
prize ; to wear celestial armour ; to have free access to that tree, 
whose leaver are for Ike healing of Ike nations, and which heal every 
wound upon the immediate application ; to fight with the Captain at 
our side, and to be mre of the victory. 



k 



Stand up, my sou] '. Bhnke off thy fuitra. 
And gird llie gospel-snnour on ; 
March lo thegaiBB ofondlofa joy, 
Wliern lliy great Leader, Christ, has gone. 





I^jiOE or Hr OH THE SOUL or MAK. 
JANUARY 22. 



Man u tilt image and glory of God. 



There is nothing in our nature aa it comes from God whicfa ia not 
■worthy of consecration. We answer the purpose of existence, vhen 
our souls reflect fully the image in which they were created. Erarj 
native attribute being good in itself, abuse is all which is to be 
dreaded. Human nature, created as it is in the image of God, is ft 
reasonable nature, and the reasonable nature of man haa no evil 
tendency ; for there is no tendency to evil in the divine mind. The 
reasonable nature of man directs to the pursuit of wisdom and virtue, 
and to suppress all corrupt desires. 



n its perturbed and unnatural state, is a ]: 
tion of the mind from all holy exercises and aifections. 



may become restorative, as abuses work th( 

The heart of man has been considered allegorical ly, as aa island, 
almost level with the water which bathes it. On the pure whits 
marble of the island are engraved the holy precepts of the law of n^ 
lure. Near these characters is one who bends his eyes respectfully 
on the inscription, and reads it aloud. He is the love of Virtue, ths 
Genius of the island. The water around is in continual agitation. 
The slightest zephyr raises it into billows. It then covers the in- 
scription. We no longer see the characters. We no longer hear 
the Genius road. But (he calm soon rises from the bosom of tbe 
storm, The island reappears white as before, and the Genius re- 
sumes his employment. 

The mind of a sinful man is darlcened and disturbed by passion, 
and, except some occasional feelings of terror, gives no indication 
of the existence and character of the Deity. It is like the oceaa 
lying under a threatening sky, and ruflled with the wind, which gire* 
no distinct reflection of the lights of the heavens, yet catches and 
flashes back an occasional gleam, which indicates their exiateitce. 
When the soul is restored to the favour of God, through faith iaJft- 
eus Christ, it is as when God says to the sea, "Peace, be still," and 
immediately its fury eubsides, aud its heaving billows begin to rock 
themselves to rent, while the clouds gradually disperse, and the aOB 
ahines out upon it, and its reflections become more distinct and mora 
general, and the whole scene assumes an air of quiet cheerfuliiets. 
But when the soul shall he for ever delivered from the influence erf 
all agitating passions, and shall be brought into the presence of God, 
it win be as a calm expanse of water lying under a serene sky, with 
tUe sun falling full upon it, which then gleams and sparkles with & 
brightness that is overpowering to human vision. Then every feutiM: 
in the majestic and lovely character of God will have its reapondMl 
reflection on the souls of his people ; and, as the untroubled Doau 
reflects in succession the various exhibitions of the works of God, 
presented by a revolving and perpetually changing sky, so tlMlf 
souls will be the subjects of ever varying aflections, excitsd bj • 
continued succession of new and wonderful displays of the charaoMl 
and altributes of Deily. 

Cod '. in my spirit maj Ihy spirit ibine, 
Ab itiiMB the BUD~bo«m lo a drop of dew. 



I r feet alieno- 
But passion 
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indilatuTe, anil in/av: 



■r teith Gad a»d nan. 

My young friends — The world before you seems the beautiful gnr- 
den of God. But it is an unexplored landscape. It U bright anH 
glorious — but, you will believe me when 1 teil you thai there are 
rough paths and hidden dangers. I would guide you through iha 
one, and save you from the other, four comfort through life dep«ti«)» 
OR the resolutions you now make. 

If you will exercise the wisdom of experience, you will note lake 
to youreelvcs the principles of cheerful piety and enlightened benev- 
olence. Since there is a God, you should worship and love him ; 
since there ia a Redeemer, he should have your aifectionalo obedi- 
ence ; since life is given you for important ends, you should diligently 
pursue thoae ends ; since you are born for another world, you should 
anxiously prepare for its judgment and its glories. Vour con- 
dition in the next stage of being depends on the character you form 
in this ; and remember you are capable of endless improvomenls. 

There are strong motives. You need religion to guide and restrain 
you ; to keep all your powers in vigorous and innocent action. When 
passion rolls its impetuous tides, and desires clamour for gratifica- 
tion, then you need the monatory voice of wisdom. 

Religion is easily engrailed on your minds now. You are not 
broken by care, deceived by falsehood, torn by ambition or con- 
taminated by dissipation. The tablet of your soul ia pure and while ; 
^-engrave on it therefore the everduring characters of celestial 
truth. — Yonr hearts loo are susceptible noic. The fetters of habit 
are not yet bound around you. Habit may be brought to aid you 
to enthrone religion forever in your breast. Wo to that young mind, 
which has become callous to all the messages of judgment or of 
grace, which cannot reflect, as a mirror, the image of Deity. 

Some young persona give themselves to indulgence, with the reso- 
lution of returning at a future day. Wretched philosophy this '- 
Why will you not spare yourself the anguish of being obliged to re- 
view a long course of transgression ; of remembering through life, 
wasted hours ; of seeing obligations slighted, conscience abused, 
goodness contemned and mercy rejected ? — Do you think God will 
accept a few tears at last, instead of a life of holiness ^ Will he ad- 
mit you to the rewards of heaven, when you have given him only the 
remnants of your activity, only what age and' feebleness have left you ^ 

You should be good for your parent's sake. They have dedicat- 
ed you to God. Redeem their pledge, Your virtue will conelitule 
their happiness, your vice will make them wretched. You can com- 
fort and prolong iheir days by your piety, and you can hasten them 
in sorrow to Iheir graves by your ingratitude. 

Your life is precarious r and this should teach you to be prepared 
for death. The flowers fade, and the young branch is cut down 
ftoin its very tenderness. Be ready, then, whenever you shall ba 
C&Bed for ; because virtue alone is safe. 

To Ihee, Almighty God ! la thee 

Our honrtB »e noiii rogign ; 
Twill please us to look back sad aen 

That tur nkole lives ware iblo*. 




CRARACTSX. 
JAJTUART 34. 



1 



Aim'tliere ere diteriiliea ff gifts, but the same ipiril : and thtrt art differ- 
ence! !•/ adminiatra lions, but the same Lord, and there are ditiertUiee of 
eperaiiona, bntit is the same God which worketh all in all. 

Mr.N are to bo estimated by the mass of character. A block of 
tin may have a grain of silver, but still it is tin : anil a block of 
silver may have an alloy of tin, but still it ia silver. Tbe maes of 
Elijah's characler was excellence ; yet he waa not without the alloy. 
The mass of Jehu'e character was base ; yet he had a portion 
of zeal which was directed by God to good ends, Bad men ara 
made uBe of aa scafTolds, employed as means to erect a building, 
and then broken down. 

There is a great diversity of character among real Christians. Etlu- 
cation, conntitution, and circumstances will e.tplain this diversity. 

We all feel how strongly fastened to our minds are the leBsotu 
we received from our mothers. 

As to conttilidion — look at Martin Luther : we may see the roan 
every day : his eyea, and nose, and mouth Blteat his character. 
Looit at Melancthon : he is like a snail with his couple of home : 
he puts out his horns and feels — and feels — and feels. No educa- 
tion could have rendered these two men alike. Their difierence 
began from their birth. Luther dashes headlong in saying his things: 
Melancthon must go round about — he must consider what tbe Greek 
says, and what tbe Syriac saya. Some men are born minute men — 
lexicographers — of a German character : they will hunt through 
libraries (o rectify a syllable. Other men are born keen and pene- 
trating : they have a sharp, severe, strong acumen : they cut every 
thing to pieces : their minds are like a case of instruments ; touch 
which you will, it wounds i they crucify a modest man. Such men 
should aim at a right knowledge of character. If they attained this, 
they would iind out the ain that easily besets them. The greater the 
capacity of such men, the greater their cruelty. They ought to blunl 
their instruments. They ought to keep them in a case. Other men 
are ambitious — fond of power : pride and power give a velocity (a 
their motions. Others are born with a quiet, retiring mind. Sonra art 
naturally fierce, and others naturally mild and placable. Men oAm 
take to themselves great credit for what they owe entirely to natore. 
If we would judge rightly, we should see that narrowness or exptn- 
■•ion of mind, niggardUness or generosity, delicacy or boldness, ntvc 
less of merit or demerit than we commonly assign to them. 

Circumstances, also, are not sufhcienlty taken into the account, 
when we estimate character. For example — we generally censure 
the Reformers and Puritans as dogmatical, morose, systematic men. 
But, it is easier to walk on a road, than to form that road. (Mur 
men laboured, and roe have entered into their labottn. In a fine day, I 
can walk abroad ; but, in a rough and stormy day, 1 should find it 
another thing to dare all weathers. These men had to bear Un 
burden and beat of the day ; they had to fight against hard timea; 
they had to stand up against learning and power. A man of that 
school was, of course, stilf, rigid, unyielding. Let us be faithful (o 
our talents, our circumstaDces and our education. 

Relp me, Goij I my crols to b«iT, 
Tbat I may Jenu' triinnplu share. 



B B«fflKI or TBI TMtt. 
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It is greatly to be feared that the aDcjent good custom of giving 
thanks at meals, is passing into disuse. There is no reason why 
it ehould be done at one meal and not at the reel. Whether we eat 
or drink or whatever we do, we ahouM do all to llie glory of God. 
If any wish to begin and end each meal, by looking up to heaven,Ihia 
wish is ample authority for so doing. The custom among the Jews 
and early christians was to begin each meal by b religions service. 

Talmudists and commentators tell us, from the rabbins and from 
Pfaiio, (hat the Jews were accustomed to take neither meat nor drink 
without having first given praise and thanks to God, with invocation 
of his blessing — esteeming it profane before it was thusoonaocrated. 
The practice may have bad its origin among them in their public 
religious Gervices, being transferred from their sacrifices to Iheir 
social meals. See 1 Samuel x. 1.^, where the people are mentioned 
as waiting at the sacrifice until Samuel came, "because he doth 
bless the sacrifice ; Mid afterwards they eat." 

The custom is frequently mentioned in the New Testament. Thus, 
onr Saviour, when he fed the five thousand, "took the five loaves 
and two fishes and looking up to heaven, blessed and brake," and 
distributed them among the multitude. And when he fed the four 
thousand, "he took the seven loaves and the fishes, and gave thanks, 
and brake them." At a common meal at Emmaus, Luke :ixiv. 30, 
be took the bread and blessed it, and broke and gave to those who 
supped with htm. ITe attached this famihar ceremony to his sacra- 
mental supper, — teaching bis disciples that aa they gave thanks to 
their Heavenly Father for their daily bread, so especially should 
they bless him for this bread which was bis body, and tkix cup which 
was his blood. 

Paul among his shipwrecked companions at Melita, "took bread 
and gave thanks to God in presence of them all." He alludes to 
this custom, I Timothy iv, 4, and I Cor. .\. 30. If the reader wish- 
es to consult other passages, those already cited, with the help of a 
reference Bible, may point them out to him. 

The words rendered blessed and gate thmiks are used interchange' 
ably, and therefore synonymously. Compare Matthew xiv. 19 and 
John vi. II, also Mark xiv. 22, and 1 Cor. Jti. 24 ; or if the words 
had 3ome difTerent shades of meaning, each implied the other, and 
both suggested the idea of praise and thanksgiving. 

From an examination of the Scriptures it appears that the Jews 
and early Christians, and our Lord himself, were accustomed to per- 
torm only one service at the table, and that before eating. I believe 
no iosfance is mentioned of a. second service, except at the com- 
mnoion supper, and here it was a different thing from our refuming 
Ihanka. It was a distinct blessing of the cup after xnpper, 89 the 
first service was of the bread. This second service was not U3e4 
by the Saviour when he fed the multitudes, nor when ho supped at 
Karo nus, nor by Paul on ship-board at Melita. 

The Lord is goo<l, hie mercy never ending, 
His bleseings in petpetu«l shower* dsscending. 




TWO OHSAT B8AN0HXS OF ENLIGHTENED RELIGION. 
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Pure religiBn and tindejited before God and the Father i« thit, to v 
fatherlcm and uiidotes in Ikdr afliclion, and to keep bimttif umpotled 
from Ihc world. 

The (jueslion, What ia religion ? cannot fail lo interest reflecling 
men, not only because of its intrinsic importance, but faecauEe of the 
variety of answers which it has received. This question can only 
ho resolved by proposing another, namely, What ia God ? for by re- 
ligion wo understand the service which is due to the Supreme Being, 
and this service must of course correspond to his nature ; so that 
our views of religion will be true or false, in proportion as we un- 
derstand or mistake the divine character. 

The religions of heathenism, amidst their vast variety, were gener- 
ally built on ideas of the Divinity borrowed from earthly sovereign. 
It was supposed that the goda were swayed by a principle very aim- 
ilar to the love of praise, homage, distinction in human nature; and 
of course the worshipper aimed to win their favour by gifts, outward 
honours, and forms of submission, and to soothe their anger, b; 
means not very unlike to those which were used to appease the irri- 
tated pride of man. Religion founded on these views had compara- 
tively little power lo purify men's minds ; although even in the dark- 
cat ages, natural conscience taught them to regard the Divinity u 
the avenger of great crimes. 

,The views of God given us hy revelation and confirmed by reflec- 
tion, are incomparably more honourable. According to these, He 
is a perfect being, infinite, sufricicnt to his own happiness, and need- 
ing nothing from his creatures. He gave being to the universe, not 
that he might have slaves to remind him of his superiority, but chil- 
dren to know and enjoy hia perfections, lo receive happiness from 
his fulness, to partake and testify his benevolence here and hereaf- 
ter. The communication of good, of present, future, and endless 
good, ia represented in revelation as the purpose and delight of God; 
and &om these views it is plain, that true religion, which corres- 
ponds to his nature, must consist chiefly of two parts ; tirst, in cher- 
ishing those sentiments of love and gratitude which arc due to 1116- 
nile goodness, and secondly, in actively promoting the purposes of 
this goodness, that is, in promoting our own and others present and 
luture welfare. Affectionate and grateful veneration toward God, 
considered as a being of unmixed and unbounded benevolence, and 
exertion to secure for ourselves and others all the variety and extent 
of happiness for which his benevolence created us, these are ttie 
two great branches of enlightened religion, the first constituting 
more particularly its inward part, the last its operation and expre»i 
sion in the life. — Religion is, lo be p;ood and do good ; and as Gvi. 
is the author and friend of society, the recognition of him must en^ 
force all social duty ; and enlightened piety must give its wtuJl^ 
strength to the cause of domestic virtue. 

Love God tkud man — this great cominand 
Dolh on elemal piJIafB Bland: 
This did (he ancient prophets teacli, 
This did the gient Messiah preach. 
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All the sacred writers, inspired by the same Spirit, treating (he 
same subiect, acting under a divine influence uniformly — e»ch e<- 
emplifies in the peculiarity of his style, the character of his tnind. 
Who can fail to pcrccivi; that the character of the mind of [aaiah 
was sublimity 1 He is always an eagle in his flight — never losing 
sight of the sun — never stooping in his majestic career. Stripped 
of his poetical garb, and arrayed in the plainest dress, by a literal 
translation into another language than hia own, his book retains its 
grandeur, allayed, yet easily distinguishable ; and he moves with a 
princely port under all the disadvantages of an humble investment. 
The mind of Jeremiah was cast in the mould of tenderness. Far 
less sublime than the prophet whose writings preceded him, he is 
much more pathetic ; and it is impossible to read the language in 
which he deplores the ruin of his country, without feeling our hearts 
melted, and mingling our tears with those of the patriot. A saga- 
cious diecerner would think every letter of the Lamenlationa, and 
part of the prophecy of Jeremiah written with a tear ; every word, the 
sound of a breaking heart ; and the writer a man of sorrows, who 
scarce over breathed but in sighs, or spoke but in groans. 

Ezekiel, possessing neither of these qualities to the same extent 
as the others, is distinguished for the force and lire of his appeals. 

If we observe the creeds or symbols of beJief that are in the New 
Testament, we shall find they strikingly illustrate llie diversity of 
style of which I speak. "Lord, 1 believe that thou art the Son 
of God, who was to come into the world ;" — that was Martha's 
creed. " Thou art Christ the Son of the living God;"— that was 
Peter's creed. " We know and believe that Ihou art Christ the 
Son of the living God ;"— that was the creed of all the apostles, 
" This is life eternal, that they may know thee, the only true 
God ; and Jesus Christ, whom thou has sent ;" — that was the 
creed which our blessed Lord himself propounded. And again, "I 
am the resurrection and the life ; he that believeth in me, yea, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live, and he that liveth and believeth in 
me, shall not die for ever ;" — that was the catechism that Christ 
made for Martha, and questioned her upon the article, "Bclievest 
thou this ?" and this belief was the end ol the gospel, and in suffi- 
ciently perfect order to eternal life. For so St. John, " These things 
are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God; and that believing ye might have life through his name. 
For this ia the word of faith which we preach, namely, i( you with 
the mouth confess Je.sus to be the Lord, and believe in your heart 
that God raised him from the dead, you shall be saved." — That ia the 
Gbriatian's creed, " For 1 have resolved to know nothing amongst 
jou, but Jesus Christ, and him crucified ; that in ua ye may learn 
not to be wise above that which is written, that ye may not be pulfed 
up for another, one against another." — That was St. Paul's creed, 
and that which he recommends to the church of Rome, to prevent 
pride, and faction, and schism. 

Brightly creation shews God's praise ; 
But brighter fur the book nlgnre. 




AKD PKACTICE OF A 
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Whenever the providence of God pJaces the miserable before 
jour eyes, as it did of old tfao wounded traveller before the prieit 
and Levite, you will be moved to compasaion. Their pains and dia- 
easGB of body, their troubles and distressea of mind, their neceau- 
tous circumstances, their unjust sufferiogH from utliere, and even 
the miseries brought upon themaelvee by their own iniquity, will 
excite in you a fellow-feeling for them. So that il'you have wealth, 
Bucfa objects will receive liberal relief from your bounty. Aflertiie 
example of Job, because actuated by the same spirit, you will be< 
come, in the distribution of your alms, eyes to the blind, feet to tbe 
lame, and a father to (he afflicted poor. The blessiug of him that 
was ready to perisli will daily come upon you, and you will make 
the widow's heart to leap for joy. 

But if you are not in circumstances to give plenteously, slill the 
temper of your heart wilt be no less friendly and charitable tbaa if 
you were. You can give to misery all you have — a tear. Tbough 
poor, your compassion will yearn towards tbe distressed ; and though 
you have neither bread of your own to bestow on Ihe hungry, nor 
know where to make application for their relief, there etill remoiDs 
another way in which your merciful disposition will evidence itself; 
a way pleasing to God, and profitable to men ; you will make yoin 
intercession to the Father of all mercies and the God of all conso- 
lation, to put an end to their nfflictiuns, or to support them undet 

Besides these cases, there is one in which a Christian's merciful 
temper shines with the greatest lustre ; 1 mean in tenderly regarding 
ihe sjnriluat miseries and dangers of Ike human race. It is, 1 confeaa, 
generous and noble to alleviate and remove the sulferings of Ibe 
body, and to lake a pleasure in doing good to them who are in ad- 
versity, by liberal giAs. Yet faow limited, how partial, how (raasieol 
are the beneHts ! What can alms avail lo comfort, where every di^ 
temper of the mind still rages ? — where pride, envy, hatred, wrath, 
malice, strife, destroy all good and all enjoyment? You relieve tho 
family day by day, but the husband abuses his wife, terrifies kit 
children ; or the proud imperious wife vexes her husband, driviag 
him into drunkenness as a refuge from her assaults ; or the chil- 
dren, afler the bad examples they see at home, grow in wicke4a«W 
as in stature, increasing the guilt and wretchedness of the world t^ 
their evil tempers. In every station and walk of life, immortal 
Bonis are offending their adorable Maker and Benefactor ; epurning 
at his counsel and his salvation, and heaping up wrath against the 
day of wrath. Tkeac are the great objects which, louder than even 
widows or orphans, call for mercy, and the most active exertions of 
your pity. These things will awaken a lively compassion ia your 
heart, if you are a Christian in spirit and in truth. 



And Chiial is elill (he healing fncnd, 

Ofevi], sin and pain : 
And DGver will Itnploriiig want 

Uis garment touch in vain. 
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JANUARY W. 

■Add JcMtu beholdtTtg him, lotedhint. 

To bo loved by the intelligent aatl good, is peculiarly desirable. 
Uany of the sacred writerB praise the pious and bcDevolcnt of (heir 
day. The only proper love of praise, is the love of praiseworthi- 
neaa. It is thus one form of virtue. But the iove of praise, which 
springs from vanity, is corrupting and disgraceful. Thus Tliemts- 
tocles owned, that being pointed at in the public meetings, afforded 
him a pleasure which amply rewarded him for all the great exploits 
he had done for his country. And Tutly is not ashamed to publish 
to the whole world his vanity, that he rose up in defence of Rome 
against her unnatural conspirators, not from a spirit of patriotism, 
but to erect to himself a monument of glory. The same principle 
gave birth to the austerities of the Pharisees, and to the duties of 
religion they performed ; all their works ihey did to be seen of men. 
That in this respect human nature continues the same, is evident 
from the pain which men feel whenever they meet with expressiona 
of disgrace and scorn. It is evident also from the visible pleasure 
with which men generally listen to their own commendation, and 
incite every designing flatterer to offer them his incense. 

How this corrupted love of the praise of men, it is the duty of a> 
christian to deny. He must not suffer it to direct his actions. Was 
so false a principle to govern him, the judgment of the vorld would 
be his rule of life, rather than the will of God his Maker and bis 
Judge. He would determine the extent of his duly, not from the plain 
command of God, but from what was reputable or otherwise. What 
will the world think of me ? would be an alarming suggestion, fatal 
to every purpose of living as a real christian : and the fear of an 
appearance of enthusiasm in abstaining from fashionable vices, would 
reconcile hira to practices glaringly opposite to his duty. Whatev- 
er knowledge and conviction of the truth he might have more than 
others, fondness for applause from men would compel him to hold 
the truth in unrighteousness, and to be worse, even in spite of his 
convictiona, than the world, in order to enjoy its approbation. 

Further : this principle, if not effectually resisted, not only leads 
to evil, but corrupts what has the appearance of being good. It in- 
fluences you lo do all things from mere seliishncas, that you may 
aland high in reputation. In a word, as base parasites at court know 
no other standard of good or evil than their prince's humour ; so 
the love of praise, if not mortified, will suffer you to avow neither 
doctrine, sentiment, or practice, but what is in good repute with 
ihe world, however strongly it may be enforced in Scripture as the 
truth, and inwardly believed by you to be such. 

Remember Jesus Christ. He was despised and rejected of men, 
yet he finished the work assigned him. So, christian ! you may 
expect opposition and conlenipt ; hut be not discouraged ; if you 
seek the honour which cometh from God, you will be exalted at last. 

O stay, celestial Spirit ! ever stay j 
And lead mo, guide me, guard mo on my tvny : 
Teaob ma the duty which lo thee I owe, 
Tetoh me myielf And all mj faalti to knoir. 
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1/ be hid. 

CHRiaTiAN Professor — you have publicly takea upon yourself 
the vows ol the christian covenant. These obligations have always 
rested on you. You having now felt Ihera in their true light, we 
would remind you affectionately of the duties of progreesive im- 
provement. 

Be cautious and exemplary in your deportment. Let no ene 
have reason to reproach you. Let your temper and character illuB- 
trate the religion you profess. Advance in that serious piety and 
uaostentatiotis devotion, that tenderness of conscience and purity of 
intention, that desire to do good and that zeal for Christ, which con- 
stitute the genuine professor. You will bo called to trials, but jm 
are not to bo remiss, timid or despondent. You will operats on 
others by sympathy — be then yonrself the devout christian y<w 
would make others. Let your deportment, accordingly, be grave 
without being austere, and evincing a rational piety without being 
languid. 

Be exemplary in the acqiiiailions of religious knowledge. A re- 
gard to your reputation and usefulness will induce you to add con- 
tinually to the resources of your mind. Seek the company oflhoie 
whose duty it is to inquire, remembering, however, that you m 
answer for yourself. It is not sufficient to open your eyes once 
find a guide, and then close them forever after. You must consult 
your own understanding ; read the hook of nature, and study th« 
pages of revelation. Distinguish between substantial evidence, aad 
progressive prejudice ; between silent truth and sectarian zeal. 
Never claim the sanction of revelation for your crude speculations, 
nor canonize errors, which time only has hallowed. On abstruse 
points be content with generalities of expression ; and be careful to 
avoid quarrelling on your way to heaven. 

To have awakened feelings is uo extraordinary attainment. Let 
your 7.cal be, to correct selfishness, to repress a worldly spirit, to 
restrain headstrong passions ; to make the heart a seat for benevo- 
lent and pious alFections. Thu zeal is proof of christian knowledge. 
Never separate the justice and mercy of God, faith and good worn, 
devotion and charity. Remember, too, your love of Christ is Ee be 
shown and estimated by your moral goodness. You have as nwoh 
piety as you have benevolence, and no more. — Because you are ad*' 
milted to the church on earth, do not think you are safe. YourHil- 
vatioo is of favour, not debt. You must be serious and earnest lu 
Christ's cause ; and can be liappy only by being holy. 

Aim to keep the church pure. Discourage a sectarian temper; 
nor let rash hands, on pretext of plucking up tares which the msstw 
of the field would have us allow to grow till the harvest, adopt mt- 
certain methods of distinguishing the spurious ti-om the geoiiin*- 
professor, by which they pluck up the wheat also. 

In your reading, meditation and prayers, cultivate the spirit ot 
your Redeemer, and be will confess you at lost before his Father 
who is in heaven. 



FailhTuI to CbrUt and to his law*, 
With Mai wgald 1 n 
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The greatest operations iu nature and grace, are the most 8il«n( 
and imperceptible. The bIkiIIoh' stream bubbles in its passage, and 
is heard by every one ; but tbe coming on of tUc seasons ie silent 
and unseen. The storm rages and aloruiB ; but its fury is soon ex- 
hausted, and its effects are partial, and soon remedied ; but tlie dew, 
though gentle and unheard, is immense in quantity, and the very life 
of large portions of the earth. And these silent influences are em- 
blems oCthe operation of grace in the church and in the soul. 

All the expressions in scripture relating to conversion, imply the 
use of natural means, as in the prodigal son. The sinner, before he 
can pass the gates of glory, must be converted, born again, renewed, 
sanctified ; that is, the spiril of Christianity must expel the old man 
of sin and introduce the new man of holiness. It must spread moral 
verdure over what has been a moral Vfaste, It must induce the 
oiTender to lay aside every besetting sin, and clothe himself in the 
robes of righteousness. The spirit of christanity is the spirit of God. 
There is no necessity to suppose that grace uses any violence over 
our wills, or that it acts upon us as lightning upon the marble, in 
which we can have no consciousness of movement or self direction. 
While the word of the gospel enforces our duty, its genuine spirit, 
when received, makes us find pleasure in doing it. When the spirit 
of the christian religion is brought to operate directly and properly 
on the human heart, its power is the power of tiod unf o salvation. 
Its energy is like other influences, not contravening the established 
principles of our nature. Its renewing efficacy is tempered with an 
admirable persuasiveness ; so that unwilling and disobedient souls 
are drawn to a ready and cheerful acceptance of it. Its operation in 
our souls is equally gentle and powerful. It is gentle, siuce it induces 
us to obey the divine will without reluctance ; and it is powerful, since 
it infallibly pulls down all the strong holds which exalt themselves 
against the knowledge of God. It is gentle, for it makes itself to 
be loved ; but it is powerful, since from confirmed voluptuousness it 
can call back to moral life the prodigal thus dead in trespasses and 
sina. It is gentle, as its chains are agreeable to those who carry 
them ; but it is powerful, since it turns the feet from the way of 
wickedness and keeps them in the path of the Just. It is gentle, as 
it engages us to nothing to which our wills do not consent ; but it is 
powerful, since it has a virtue to persuade us of all truth and to 
sanctify our hearts by the power of this truth. It is gcutlc, since it 
kindly puts us into a position to receive celestial promises ; and it 
is powerful, since it makes the bright beam of divine love, which 
breaks from the throne of God, to penetrate the darkest chamber of 
our spirits. It is gentle, since it leads us peacefully through life ; 
it is powerful, since at last it litis us to heaven. 



Great God t wB now thy ( 
And now thy bealmg grsci 
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It may bo said of sincere professing Christians, what our Saviour 
said of false prophets — 'by their fruits ye shall know them,' Now 
the fruit of the true Christian spirit, is love : Love of God, from a 
just sense of his perfections, which render him no less the object of 
rational love than of holy fear ; love of man, as created itx the image 
of God ; a more especial love of Christians, as brethren and mem- 
bers of Christ. 

" Jov :" A mind untroubled and serene amidst alt the discourage- 
ments and vexations of the world — a full satisfaction and entire com- 
placency in the ability of a holy life. 

" Peace :" A disposition and endeavour to live peaceably with all 
men, not only by avoiding what might justly provoke their enmity 
and ill-will, but by a studious cultivation of the friendship of man- 
kind by all means which may be consistent with the purity of out 
own conduct, and with the interests of that religion which we are 
called upon at all hazards to profess and to maintain. 

" LoNG-suPFBBiNG :" A patient endurance of the evil qualities 
and evil practices of men, even when Ihey create particular disturb- 
ance and molestation to ourselves, founded on an equitable atten- 
tion to that regretted infirmity and corruption from which none of us 
are entirely exempted ; a temper more inclined to bear than to re- 
taliate much unprovoked injury and undeserved reproach— esteem- 
ing injury and reproach a lighter evil of the two than the restless 
spirit of contention and revenge. 

" Gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance :"— 
These are the fruits by which the Spirit of religion is known. But 
«very man's own conscience must decide whether these fruits are 
ripened to any perfection in his heart ; whether these are the ruling 
principles of his conduct. If his conscience is void of offence towards 
God and towards man : if he makes it the business of this life to 
prepare for his fiiture existence : if he uses the present world with- 
■out abusing it ; if he is patient in affliction — not elated in prosperity 
— mild in power — content in servitude — liberal in wealth — honest 
in poverty — fervent in devotion — temperate in pleasure : if he vti- 
lies not the present world above its real worth, and sets his chief o^ 
fection on eternity : — This propriety of conduct in the various aim- 
ations of life — this holy habit of the soul, turning from the thii^ 
that are seen, and looking forward to the things invisible, ia the iffl- 
doubted result of the true gospel spirit. 

Our blessed Saviour has thrown over his religion the beautifHl 
illustration of his own example. He has taught us what liumaA 
nature is capable of, when under the influence of those principles 
which he enjoined. If we have the Saviour's spirit, we are his. 

In true and genuine faitb, we 1ibc« 
Tho source ofevary chriBliaii grace ; 
Wilhin the piou9 bressl it pltLjB, 
A living fount of joj' nnil piaiie. 



FftOFia TUATKUIT or SimVANTS. 

FUBRUAnV 3. 

Matteri, give unto your ternanlt that u-AiVA itjiut and eqxtal, hnowitir Ihal 
ye also have aJUaeter in heaven. — TItBu ihalt net rule than ui'tA Hgour, 
but shall fear thy God.-— Blessed u he that conniderelh the povr ,- the Lord 
loill deliver him in lime of trouHe. 

Has Providence so Tar blessed your external ronditjoii, that not 
only the comforts, but many of the superfluities of life arc nt your 
command, and the services of your fellow beings wait on your will ? 
Then you ace the steward of a responsible trust, and will hereafter 
be called to render an account of your stewardship. Think not 
that in paying the wages of yuur doniealics, not only honestly, but 
liberally, you have done all for them which they have a right to 
require and expect of you. Remember, though in a humbler state, 
they are still your fellow beings, and by becoming inmates of your 
house acquire a title to your kindness and vigilance beyond the com- 
mon claims of human nature. Let it be your care not t.nly to pro- 
vide for their comfortable accommodation, but to know that they 
are not oppressed with e»:cesBive labour ; let them have no reason- 
able cause to say, or to think, that your only anxiety with regard 
to them is, a seHish desire to avail yourself of all their time and 
strength : but rather convince them that you eoek to advance their 
improvement in virtue and happiness. To do this, is undoubtedly 
your duty so far aa you have the ability ; and Ihie may be done 
without lessening the respect which it is proper they should feel for 
you : on the contrary, this sentiment would be increased in (heir 
minds, by perceiving in your conduct towards them, a just regard 
for their welfare, and a readiness to attend to their reasonable wants. 
Strive to obtain an influence over their afibctiona, for the purpose of 
leading those afiecliona in the path of truth and duty. If you can 
thus guide your domestics to religious thoughts and feelings, and 
attach them to your person and your interests, by the bonds of ajfec- 
tioQ and esteem, you will well fulfil the duty enjoined by the gospel, 
and may hope from your heavenly Master the same condeacensioo, 
kindness and lenity, though infinitely greater is degree, than that 
you have shewn to those who were subordinate to you. If, on the 
contrary, in disobedience to the dictates of humanity and the pre- 
cepts of Christ, you treat with harshness, or eveji with indiflcrence 
and neglect, the unfiirtunate beings whom poverty compels to servo 
you ; you will not only injure your worHly interest, by employing 
those who have no motive but worldly gain in serving you, and con- 
sequently will not be anxious to serve you prudently and faithfully ; 
tut you will offend your maslor in heaven, who is also theirs ; and 
who will not fail to plead their canse, and to punish tht*se who neg- 
lect, who injure or oppress, the poor, the ignorant, and the unforlu- 

O let not sanilu fcnr degrs'le llic mind, 
'Which God, for hope immoilal ha.s dGBign'ii : 
Nor kjndrEd souls of proud neglect complain, 
In tbnl bright world where sainis shoU equal teign. 
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DUTIES or SOHSBTICS. 

FEBBUARY 3. 

Be obedient to those mhii aie your masters nctBrding to the fleth — not teiih 
eye aertiice as men-pleasera ,■ ivt as the servants of Christ. — Be aubjecl la 
your masters, nat inly to the good and gentle, but also to the froviard. 

In this section of our country, slavery is not permitted ; none of 
us are bound by cruel laws to serve a hnrd master ; yet even here, 
Providence permits that inequality of property and condition, which 
obliges Bome to obtain the moans of comfortable subsistence by en- 
tering the families of those who are more prosperous, and rendering 
their personal services for a pecuniary compensation. Have yoa 
thus placed yourself in voluntary subjection to another ; the spirit 
of this command applies to you. It is your duty to be faithfulto 
your employers, to consult their interest, to he careful of their prop- 
erty which is entrusted to your .care ; and to remember, that if in 
any respect you defraud or injure them, you so far disobey and oflend 
hitn who is both your master and theirs. 

Think not that your lot is hard ; murmur not that you must min- 
istej to others, instead of being privileged to rule. Tou know, that 
while some rule, others must be ruled ; and that relative duties be- 
long to each party. You may be assured also that, in many cases, 
the trials of those whom you envy, are greater than your own. Too 
are willing, perhaps, to conduct with fidelity and respect towards 
those who are courteous, attentive and kind to you ; but yoii are not 
disposed to be equally faithful, to the haughty, the unreasonable, 
and the froward. It i.s true you cannot feel the same sentiment! 
towards the latter ; it cannot be e.\pccted that you should ; but if 
you choose to remain in the service of such perstms, you ,c; 
ou^ht to be equally faithful to their intereets. You 
irritable feelings which their caprice may escite, and sot 
their resentment or discontent, by petulant replies, or wU 
sions of duty. Since you are not bound to them for life, i 
troul your own temper, rule your own spirit, and continue 
in the faithliil discharge of your duties, or candidly at 
your unfitness, or inabilty ; and seek another residence, 

motive seduce you to receive the wagts of sin, by profe 

form the duticBof your station, while you are deceiving mti 
ing those who confide in your integrity. There ia *' 
any situation or condition of life which is conscientiously 
A domestic may be more truly respected and beloved, thnft^ 
whom he serves. Our Lord came not to lie ministered qi' 
minister ; and as an example of humility he washed (he 
disciples. Surely then, no office can be too mean, no sEt^. 
bumble for his followers, if it is dignified by the spirit of hisj 
and graced by the love and self-denial which be oxemplifisd. 
then with meekness and humility to the teachings of _ 
submit to the condition he has allotted you on earth, constL.... 
tng by a strict performance of all its duties, to qualify your! 
higher duties and holier services, in that state where all 
mcot as brethren ; where all will serve one master, even hiiayl 
service is perlect freedom. 

Honour and shB.mci from no condition rieo. 
Act woU youi pari, there all the hononr lies. 




FEBRUARY 4. 

Both nat wisdom eri/, and undrrtlanding put forth hfrrnte ? — t'nio yow, 
Omen, I call; and my voict i> toChtieni ofmtn. — O ye nmplt.vndtrtland 
aiidom ; for whoso findelh me. findtth life, and thall oblain fataur of Iht 
Lord. — He that ainneth againat me, terongelh hia own »ouI ; all Iheg that 
hate me love death. 

This is the declaration of" Wisdom" — not llie wtBdom or disput- 
ing philosophy i or the shrewdness of calculating avarice — not Iho 
policy which dictates the intrigues of courts, or the penetrating fore- 
sight which directs the movements of armies ; hut the wisdom which 
IB from above, pure, and peaceable, and genlle, which directs to far 
nobler pursuits and higher ends than the profoundcRt wisdom oflhis 
world proposes. It is the true wisdom of holy afTectJons, of exalted 
virtue, of sincere repentance, of confiding hope — and is it not true 
that whoever disregards these principles of conduct, degrades and 
wrongs his own soul ? Does not he, who, corrupted and infatuated 
with the allurements of sense, turns with aversion from these (rue 
sources of life and happiness, love the death, from which there may 
be no resurrection } the death of moral sentiment, of divine spiritual- 
ity, without which, animal existence of immortal duration ia a curse, 
rather than a blessing ? 

Rightly is that called wisdom which produces the greatest and 

most durable happiness of our everlasting existence, and that virtue 

and faith which the gospel teaches, which is lo prepare us for the joys 

"eternity, is far more worthy of the name of wisdom than all that 

'" ' id policy of human study, aiming only at the fleeting, imperfect^ A 
lUsfactory enjoyments of life, which in a few yars must paH 
from our sight. Dearly, dearly indeed, is purchased all the 
i, and power, and wealth of empires, if the corruptions of 
■should corrode the soul, and forever exclude it from the felicity 
eternal world. 
^ 'wages of sin is death," says the Apostle. Where, then, 

istfae wisdom of pursuing it — is it not the extreme of folly, to waste 
the critir",!!. the flying moments of our probation here, in the pur- 
suit of objects unworthy of an intellectual being, and transient aa 
tbemselves ; and overlook the momentous, all absorbing coneidera- 
tions of eternal destiny ? It surely is, and well does it become us 
earnestly to offer the petition, "give us wisdom that sitteth by thy 
tbrone ; send her out of thy holy heavens, and from the throne of 
Hay glory, that being present she may labour with us, that we may 
Jhiow what is pleasing unto thee," 

Ab, wretched souls, who alrive in vain ! 
Slaves to Iho world, nnd sIbvbb to sio ! 
A nobler loil may I etutain, 
A nobler satisfactian win. 

t would resolve with all my heart. 
With all tnj powers to serve the Lord ; 
Nor from his precepts o'Of dopatt. 
Whose service is a, rich reward. 





KINDNESS AMIDST B 

FEBKUAKY 5, 

Haw good and htno pleasant it is for Brefhrtn to dwell together in unity. — I 
btieech you brr.lltnn, that Ikere be no divisions among you- — He who hatetli 
his Brother is a murderer. 

God, who appoints the various rclntions or life, has aonexed to 
each special duties, and has made these duties the means of much 
happiness, and the occasion of calling forth and perfecting many 
virtues — How strong then is our obligation, how imperative the 
command, which is imposed by him who formed our natures, and who 
in assigning those relative duties, has consulted our truest interett, 
our virtue, our peace. Listen then with reverent attention to the 
injunction here addressed to you in the form of a request ; mark 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity, — and if you are a brother or a sister, resolve that by your 
means no divisions shall occur, no strife shall arise, to disturb (he 
domestic peace of your family. — If it be possible (or you to feel, 
and still more to cherish, an unkind or envious feeling towards one 
so nearly related to yourself; if you can hate the oflspring of the 
same earthly parents ; you have reason to tremble with fear ; lo 
look forward with painful anxiety ; for tliat heart must be cold, and 
hard ; that mind must be perverted, which can resist the bonds of 
natural affection ■ whicl; can deny the alaims of kindred and the ties 
of blood. If you have thus begun to oppose the designs, to disre- 
gard the authority, and to contemn the kindness, which instituted 
and hallowed these domestic relations ; you are thus preparing for 
a deep revolt from youi' highest Benefactor j for a course of sin 
and misery. If you cannot live in peace and love with those who . 
have the strongest claims on your atfection, what motive wilt be 
sufFcient to induce the performance of kind and social dnties to- 
wards other fellow beings ? Oh reflect, ere the words of unkind- 
ness fall from your lips, or the feelings of ill will arise in your heart, 
towards a brother or a sister ; that he who hateth his brother, hath 
the spirii of a murderer ; and that if this spirit is not imiQcdiately 
subdued, it will daily acquire new strength till it will lead you Iroai 
unkindness to malignity, cruelty, and revenge ; from disob«dieiice, "' 
to guilt ; and thus destroy all your virtue, and embitter all your life. 
Be advised then, be entreated, ere habit become nature, and youi 
chains arc too strong for human power to break, to check every un- 
kind feeling and resist every temptation to envy or revenge.— Cnl- 
tivate a spirit of charity, forbearance and love towards all metf ; ' 
but especially, towards those who are daily and hourly with yoo ; ■ 
who own the same parental care ; live under the same roof, and are < 
objects of equally affectionate interests to the same earthly parent!. ' 
So shall your gracious Saviour own you as a friend and a brother ; ' 
for he is not ashamed to call those brethren who obey his precepts ; i 
and his most impressive precept, his new commandment was, tblit i 
wo should love one another as he loved us. 

Slill lot ;ouT kind, rrntenml licDTt. 
The generous pleasure know. 
Ever to share a brat he r'a joy. 
And weep rt brothel '■ woo. 



DUTIES OF CHILDREN. 45 

FISBRUABT •• 

Children obey your parents in the Lord, — Honour thy Father and Moiher^^ 
which is t?ie first eommandment with a promise, — My son hear the instruct 
Hon of thy father y and forsake not the law of thy mother. — The eye that 
moeketh at his father and despiseth to obey )iis mother, the ravens of the 
valley shall pick it out and the young eagles shall eat it. 

Are you so happy as to have kind, affectionate, religious parents ? 
Then this command must be equally a duty and a pleasure, if your 
own feelings are affectionate ; if you have any just sense of moral 
obligation. Hard indeed must be that heart, insensible that con- 
science, which does not willingly and cheerfully, and constantly 
discharge these filial duties to such parents ; which does not seek 
to do something more than fulfil the letter of this law. But all are 
not so blest. Some are compelled, however unwillingly, to admit 
the painful conviction, that their parents are not wholly worthy of 
respect and reverence ; that if in every particular, strict obedience 
be rendered to them, the precepts of the gospel must be sometimes 
disregarded. But this is not a common case. Few parents, how- 
ever deficient in christian principle themselves, will be so regardless 
of reputation, as to command their children to act in opposition to 
known duty. Should such a case occur, disobedience is no longer 
a crime. "Obey your parents in the Lordy'*^ but not in opposition 
to his will. Yet even in such a case, forget not what is still due to 
a parent ; and let your conduct prove that it is not wilful disobedi- 
ence to them ; but respect for a higher authority, which governs 
you. He whose example we are bound to respect, and strive to 
imitate, was obedient even unto death, to his Heavenly Father, and 
in the midst of his severe sufferings on the cross, was mindful of 
his mother. Let his example strengthen the injunction which is 
addressed to you, and deeply impress on your mind and heart, the 
love and duty which you owe to them, in whose hands, and under 
whose care, God has placed you. If they are Christians in heart 
and life, you can have no reason, no excuse for neglecting your 
whole duty. If they are unreasonable, or capricious, or even se- 
vere ; you must not therefore consider yourself exempted from the 
duties of a child. God has imposed on you this trial, should it 
prove a hard one, he will assist you to support it ; he will bless your 
endeavours to perform your duty ; and it may be your happy lot, by 
your gentleness, your faithfulness, your obedience, to soflen the 
heart and engage the attention of your parents ; by your good conduct 
they may be led to reflection, and won to religion ; and thus you 
may become in a secondary sense, the instrument of spiritual life 
to those from whom you derived your earthly existence. Listen 
then with reverence and love to the sacred commandment which is 
so strongly binding on you as a child, and from which no earthly 
power can release you. — Honour and obey your parents. 

' Be mindful of thy parents in thy youth. 

Bear with their frailties, serve them still with truth ; 
Still by thy kindness may their days be blest. 
Till Heaven shall call them to eternal rest. 



CAUTION AGAINST THE ENTICEMENTS OF YOUTH. 
FEBRUART T. 



Young man ; whatever be your situation in life, thia admonition 
from the records of divine truth, is addressed to you. Hearken to 
it for your own sake ; you cannot disregard or resist it without for- 
feiting your virtue and your peace. Sinners loill entice you ; the 
wicked seek to make others as guilty and wretched as themEelves ; 
but let them not triumph in your ruin. 

Perhaps you are elevated above the common rank in society; 
aurrounded by the idle, thoughtless and gay — the votaries of plea- 
sure ; encircled by the means of luxury and sensual gratification, 
and solicited to join in their pursuit, by volatile or dissolute com- 
panions — yet pause awhile — and before you begin a course of dissi- 
pation, reflect on its probable, its inevitable consequences. Tout 
Creator has placed you on earth to prepare for heaven. He has 
enjoined you to remember him in your youth ; to love him with a 
perFoct heart, and a willing mind. Can you obey this injunction, ' 
white engaged in pursuits which banish him from your thoughts, or 
cause you to think of him only with reluctance and terror ? Call 
jou prepare for heaven while engrossed hy selfish desires mi 
vicious amusements, which impair your intellectual vigour ; wasta 
your time, your property, your health, and render you useless to 
others, and burdensome to yourself? Resolve then, and pray to 
him who will graciously fortify your resolution, that "if sinners en- 
tice thee, thou wilt not consent." — Fly from temptation if you hav« 
not strength to resist it ; and when a course of faithful practice has 
strengthened your virtuous habits, let your warning voice deter 
others from the dangers you have escaped, and your virtuous exatn- 
ple encourage thom to persevere in the paths of duty. 

Perhaps you are poor and neglected — yet you cannot be whoQr 
so ; since he who notes the failing sparrow, watches over you witn 
parental love, and despises not the meanest of his creatures. Stn' 
ners also will entice you — temptations will assault you — but let 
them not subdue you. Beware of basting to be rich, of striving ta 
be great. If industry and strict integrity fail to procure wealth—' i 
if losses and accidents keep you in a humble sphere, and only tin 
common comforts of life reward your honest exertions, do not there-; I 
fore despond or murmur — you may still acquire durable riches sat 
right cousnesa. He who was rich, for our sakes became poor, that ire" 
might become rich in good works, and heirs of his heavenly king- 
dom. Labour then with cheerful industry for the comforts of this 
life — but labour still more earnestly, for the riches of God's grac9, 
and the constant improvement of your own character. 

Toll tread upon enchanted ground, ' 

Perils and snares beset you round ; H 

Wild caution llien guard every part ; 1 

But moat, the ttailor in your liearl. 

O I Bach thy eerrant how to wield. 
Bleat Saviour, lliy immortal shield j 
Put on Ihy armour from above, 
or heavenly truth and heavenly love. 
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FEBRUARY S. 



" Thod shait love thy neighbour, and hale thine enemy," wu a 
maxim amongat those who lived before the precepls aod example of 
our Saviour had taught mankind a higher and holier syMem of mor- 
als, than had ever been clearly understood hy ihe world. But this 
maxim should be wholly discarded by the christian, and ip its stead 
he should substitute the injunction of our Lord — "I aay unto you 
love your enemies, &,c." 

It is an easy task to love those who love us ; to be courteous to 
those who treat ua with courtesy , but this will not satisfy the de- 
mands of that law which Christ has enjoined on his disciples. Do 
you then profess to be a Christian ? Have you acknowledged 
Christ to be the Saviour of sinners — your Saviour ? And do yon 
desire and hope to obtain an interest in that afl'ection which he has 
expressed and manifested towards unworthy and ungrateful sinners ? 
Then let it be your care to acquire or cultivate the disposition here 
enjoined. If you have bitter envyitigs aod strife in your heart ; if 
you aje ready to resent every insult, to revenge every injury ; if 
jou even wish the unhappiness of those who have offended you, an 
essentia) attribute of christian character is wanting ; you are de- 
ficient in the most important point of christian sentiment. Do not 
then deceive yourself or others, by enumerating the various other 
good qualities for which others may commend, or your own con- 
science may approve you. If you cannot forgive the greatest in- 
jury, you have not fully imbibed the spirit of the gospel. True you 
have human feelings, your indignation will naturally arise when you 
receive injurious treatment ; but "be thou angry and sin not," return 
not evil for evil, or railing for railing. He who has injured you, is ig- 
norant, or passionate, or malicious, Xf he is ignorant, you cannot ex- 
pect from him that propriety of conduct which can only be acquired 
from instruction and discipline. If he is passionate, recrimination will 
but increase the fury which gentleness might allay, and you cannot 
expect him to regard your feelings who cannot conlroul his own. 
If he ia malicious, surely he has sorrow enough, and torment enough 
within his own bosom, and you cannot wish to inflict on iiim an ad- 
ditional pang because you are one of the many whom he has of- 
fended. Indeed he whose heart has been softened and humbled by 
a consciousness of his own sins, and filled with gratitude, for the 
mercy displayed in the gospel, will not only freely forgive, but sin- 
cerely pity those whom ignorance, passion, or maJico has incited to 
injure or offend him. It is impossible for such an one to cherish 
boalile feelings towards any human being and though great provo- 
cation may excite a temporary emtition of indignation or resentment, 
the agitation will soon subside, calm reflection will remove it en- 
tirely, and a generous compassion will arise in its stead towards 
those who are so wretched as to live under the dominion of selfieh 
and malignant passion. 

To gentle offices of tovo, 

Let not your feet be glow ; 

Bui view with mercj'e melting eye 

A brothei in your toe. 
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FEBRUARY 9. 

Till I die, I laill not rcmoac rnint integrity ftotn mr. 

The truly honeaf man does not violate Ihe laws of hie land, nor 
does he depart from any rule of righl which the law does not re- 
cognize. He does not deceive or evade ia his dealings, aacribii^ 
tohig goods a quality they do not possess, or concealing faults he 
knows they hove. He does not take advantage of the conSdence 
which is had in his integrity ; borrowing on false eecuritiea and jn 
desperate circumslances. He does not shelter himself, in anyrio- 
lation of equity under the forma of law. He will follow what coih 
science demands, rather than what the statutes may permit. He 
will not keep his neighbour to the letter of a bargain when it clearlj 
violates its original intention, nor alledge a defect in form as excuse 
for non performance. He will not put another needlessly lo the 
hazards of law, nor occasion useless expenses or unfair delays. 
The honest man will avoid excessive rigour in trade — the taking 
advantage of a buyer's or seller's ignorance. — Exlrataganee is a 
species of dishonesty which the Christian will avoid. He vis 
sjiends on himself or family more than he can alTord, squaoden 
another's money. It is dishonesty when we take from a neighbour, 
a society, a community, or a nation, what is justly their due, whether 
it bo money, time, influence or advantage. 

The honest man will be a man of pnnciple. Right and wronc 
will not be loose and floating impressions, but fi.ved, well defind 
axioms ; not warped by circumstance, but clear, universal, absolute. 
He will bo consiMtettt also ; true to his principles. In order lo this, 
his principles will ho watchful against every counteracting propen- 
sity, and will chain down every discordant feeling, as with linlis 
of iron, — He will be a man of religious integrity. He will be hon- 
est, because he loves honesty ; and as much so in secret as before 
a world. He regards God's eye as always upon him, and a retribu- 
tion as always before him. 

He will be a man of frankness. He liosnothing to conceal. Sinte 
he acts as in God's sight, he fears not human scrutiny. He hato 
art, subterfuge and double dealing in every form, and shrinks inBtincl- 
ivcly from every thing hke deception. He never talks to you indotiUs 
sense, and his oath would add nothing to the sacredness of his word. 

He ivill be a man of moral cimrage. Obstacles will not in^de 
or dangers terrily him ; the path of rectitude he will tread, though 
there ^ould be a lion in the way. He will maintain his integrity, 
and if it leads him to sacritices, he will promptly make thcin ; if it 
leads him to death, he will bravely meet it. 

Let us learn, then, to he faithful, unshaken, unseduced, unterri- 
fied. Let there be no break in the links of that golden chain bjr 
which all oik virtues arc bound together. Though pleasure my ' 
seduce with a syren's voice ; honour present its glittering crown, wa 
wealth pour at our feet its golden tides, let us nevertheless retain, 

r integrity, and hear at last, 

Servant of God, well done I — well haat Ihoa fought 
Tlie better light— For [his was all tby care, 
To Btand approved in sight of God, Ibongb worHi 
Judged Iheo perverse. 



eatt AH) viBTUB 'Or fuaa aaur. 

FCBBUARY 10. 



if wwk, — Jlnd 



Among the qualities fay which Jeatis is ao peculiarly diatinguinboil, 
there is noDe'which more attracts our observation and coinmiinds 
our applause than a vigorous and fervent spirit of piety ; an entire 
resignation to the will of God ; an implicit suhmisaion to his plea- 
sure. Not is there any principle which he inculcates more earneBtly 
and more frequently upon his disciples than the necessity and pro- 
priety of having recourse to God in prayer, of absolute dependaiice 
upon him, of the moat ardent love and filial awe toward him, of the 
most anxious and incessant endeavour to obey his will and to pro- 
mote his glory. 

With respect to the superiority of moral worth, 1 would argue, 
npoa the broad basis of bislorical truth, that there is no character 
upon record, particularly of those who have attempted or eflected 
auy great change in the opinions of mankind, which appears so vir- 
tuous as ibat of Jesus Christ. This has been repcRledly proved by 
the friends of Christianity, and it has been allowed by its enemies, 
upon a comparison with the very best of the heathen philosophers, 
Socrates : and if Socrates falls so short in an estimate of moral 
worth, even in the judgment of unbelievers, we should take it for 
granted. Our conviction in this case will be strengthened, if we 
consider that, notwithstanding the brevity of the evangelical histo- 
ries, there never was exhibited a more minute delineation of char- 
acter. He Ja placed before us in every possible variety of situation, 
in every emergency, on great as well as less important occasions ; 
the very avenues of the heart are, as it were, laid open ; the mo- 
tives of action, as well as the course of conduct, are circumstantially 
related. 

A close and frequent inspection of the human conduct serves like 
the power of on optical glass, to discover that which is latent, to 
enlarge that which is minute, to deform that which ia beautiful. If 
however we apply the observation, which is so generally true of 
human nature, to the narratives which contain the actions of Jesus, 
his character, even when subjected to this close inspection, shews a 
lustre equally unbroken and a beauty equally regular. Admitted to 
all the familiarity of social intercourse, partners of his retirement 
and witnesses of his most trying hours, the Apostles relate every 
incident without disguise ; and from them we have a series of facts, 
clearly illustrating the habits, and completely developing the char- 
acter, of their friend and master. Yet amidst all this variety of 
situation and accuracy of detail, the only impressions left upon the 
mind of an unprejudiced reader are those of affection and of vener- 
ation for the transcendent virtues of Jesus Christ. 

In teaching and in practising every form of virtue he lived ; and 
in the cause of truth and benevolence he died. 

How bright a pattern and how pure. 
Hath Chriet in all (hings kindly given. 
To make our palb of duty Bure, 
And guide out wandering steps to henvon. 
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FEBntfAHV 11. 

Prepare to meet thy God. 
liF.T all remember thnt the closing ecciic of death must, sooner or 
later, bo realized. Your friends shall siaaA round %jour dying bed, 
in llie heart-Bi liking stillness of anxious suspense, gazing through 
tears of affectionate anguish, on your changing countenance, and 
watching for that breath that shall part you from them for ever, 
that, whetherthat breath shall be drawn by you with the softness Ihnt 
leaves attending relations uncertain whether it haa passed your hps, 
or shall be heaved aloud with the strong convulaive gaspings of vio- 
lent dissolution, you may posaeBs, in your departure, the blessed 
hope of the gospel ; — that when you lie shrouded for the grave. 
and when you are laid in the mansions of silence, it may be said 
over you, with truth, by surviving friends, 'sorrowful, yet rejoicing,' 
"Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord ; that they may rest from 
their labours and their works do follow them." IVhat lesson doea a 
death-bed teach of the vanity and unsatisfaclorinosa of even the 
best, and highest, and most truly honourable of earthly distinctions 
— of every thing when depended on for happines.'j, that is not allied 
to eternity, and commensurate with its duration. In that solema 
hour, the measure of value comes to be simply the capacity there ia 
in whatever objects come before the thoughts, to impart peace and 
hope to the mind, in the ftrospects that arc immediately before it, 
and are absorbing all its regards. The measure ceases to be taken 
from the world we are leaving : it is taken from that on which wG 
are entering. Every thing is ihea felt to be worthless, that does not 
tell, and tell satisfactorily, of good hope for eternity — that does not 
show to the trembling heart a forgiving God, and a safe and divinely 
authorized way to heaven. When the soul is lingering on the verge 
of an everlasting world, and wholly occupied about the views which 
are before it, it is not earthly science in the largest measure of U, 
that ever was embraced by any human mind, that can impart satis- 
faction and confidence. The mightiest mind, the mind of higbeS 
literary polish, and most scientific acquirements, may /ften, ainidsl 
all its multiplied rcaources, be at a loss for an answer to Its anxious 
inquiries respecting acceptance with God — at aloss for asolid grouod 
on which to fasten the hopes of the parting spirit. leave not 
such questions on a subject so infinitely momentous, to be invesli- 
galed and determined on a death-bod. You may then have oeitticc 
time nor ability granted you for such a purpose. There is no foUy, 
and there ia no impiety, greater than that which is involved in sack 
delay. It is leaving the concerns of a never ending existence to 
the mercies of an uncertain moment ; and it ia offering to Him wlu 
has an immediate claim, and a claim every successive moment of 
your whole lives, on all you are, and on all you have ; and offering 
from a mere feeling of selfish fear, the dregs of your existence, 
the worthleaa remnant of your days. "Now is the accepted lime." 

Scok'st thou, my eouI, hsavcn'a high abode ^ 

This day prepare lo incot Ihy God. 

Toacli mo to quit this Irsnsitoiy scene 

With decent InumpL and a. look serene ; 

Toach me lo fii my ardent hopea on high. 

And having liv'd lo God, in God lo die. 
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FEBRVART 12. 

lojiutly, tB Imemtrrg, 
t) 

A DisTiNGiTisHiNG attribute of every follower of Christ should be, 
3 studious concern to approve himself to God, by thr purity of Ait 
heart. He has a mueh nobler and higher aim thun the hypocrite or 
the mere moralist. They both can be satisfied with u freedom froin 
gross ofTcnces, and think God's authority sufHcienlly regarded, if 
the practice of all outward wickedness is carefully avoided. The 
work and labour of a Christian, on the contrary, is within ; to pre- 
vent the deadly fruit of sin in the branches, by opposing and morti- 
iying it ia the root. Though he cannot totally suppress the prurien- 
cy of evil thoughts, nor eradicate the perception of bad impressions 
from outward objects or inward corruptions, he is alarmed at their 
intrusion ; and with such an emotion as a sovereign feels at the first 
appearances of rebellion in his kingdom, he cries nnto God to rise 
to his succour, and immediately to expel his enemies. What was at 
first an involuntary motion in htn mind, he will not suffer to grow 
more exceeding sinful by cherishing it or by being at peace with 
it. For (Ais he regards as a plain mark of remaining love for sin, 
though motives of selfish fear or convenience restrain him from the 
commission of it. 

To illustrate this excellent disposition still more distinctly : the 
Christian, in youth and health, does much more than avoid the broth- 
ol or the cup. He is promptly olTcnded at wanton jesting and inde- 
cent manners ; ho loathes the pictures a corrupt imagination would 
be painting before him, and resists every impure impulse of his 
heart. In business and merchandize, he does more than renounce 
the bag of deceitful weights and the frauds of viilany ; he re- 
nounces the immoderate love of money, as one who is indeed a 
stranger upon earth, and adopted into the family of God. In his 
behaviour towards his competitors and his enemies, he does not 
content himself with abstainmg from vilifying them by alander, or 
assaulting them with railing. He condemns and watches against 
silent envy, secret animosity, and injurious surmises. He appears 
vindictive and malicious in his own eyes, whenever ho detects him- 
self listening with pleasure to others who are speaking evil of his 
foes, though the charge is founded on truth. He bewails so plain a 
proof of the power of irregular self love and uncharitableness in his 
heart. To mention no more instances, the Christian is not satisfied 
in refraining from speaking vainly and proudly of his own accom- 
plishments and advantages — this good sense will check, and good 
mancors teach to be irksome to others — but he maintains an obsti- 
nate conflict with self admiration and self complacency in his own 
breast ; not desisting till he has put these grand enemies to the glory 
of Gcid and his grace to flight. In each of these, and many other 
instances, he ascribes unto God the honour due unto hia name, as 
the Lord of conscience, as the God who searchetk (Ac heart and trirlli 
the reins, and reqjiinlh truth in the intiard parts. 

Scaah, graciduB God, m; unnoBt heart, 
And liglit and hope and joy imp&rl ; 
from guili and orronr set me free. 
And guide me safe to heaven and thee. 





OHKISTIAN FOUTITUDX. 



FEBBIJARY 13. 

And now, bthold, I go bound in the apirit unto Jeriuahm, not knowitig fht 
things vihich shall befall me there : sane that the holy spirit witnenelK in 
eoery city, saying, that bonds and afflictions abide me — but none ef theie 

We need christian fortitude to resist with promptness the alliire- 
meataofevil — we need it to bear with firmness the sufferings of life, 
and we need it to support with self possession the pains of death. 
And is it not needed also to guard our hearts against the attacki 
of unforeseen temptaltons ? We may be safe now ; but we know 
not what calamities of grim and horrid aspect, what severe and iron 
oventB may be lurking for us, in the dark ambush of the impenetra- 
ble future. Religious fortitude will prevent our fall from the elevs- 
tions of hope, to the depths of despair. Many a cell would have 
wanted its tenant, had christian courage been near to break the 
blow of misfortune. How often has the ball of death beea employ- 
ed, to appease the throbbing of that burning brain, which virtuous 
principles would have preserved from phrenzy : — ^how often has ibe 
impious drug of oblivion been lifted to lips, which religion would 
have taught to bless the name of the Lord, whatever it was thel be 
had taken away : — how many eyes have been frightfully fixed in the 
updrawn glare of self inflicted death, which wisdom would have di- 
rected to bow with looks of reliance on its rectitude. As we wottld 
avoid a fate like thia, and avoid too the more common evils which 
follow a surrender of ourselves to unexpected temptation, let us se- 
cure the support of religious and moral principles. The most pros- 
perous and happy among us know not how soon they may have need 
of them. 

Christian /or/iJudr pretends not to consider external suSerioffs, as 
matters of mete inditierencc, as was inculcated by the Stoicm phi- 
losophy, but allots to them their due import — acknowledges them to 
be real distresses to a being endued, as man is, with a corporeal frame 
— and prepares the mind for avoiding or repelling them by everji 
legitimate means. She views them with firmness and composure, 
and in allowing them their due weight, is not disconcerted hy their 
approach nor agitated by the terrors of a cowardly imaginatioD. 
She can survey tfacm with calmness, and deliberately tako those 
measures which are most adapted to repel them. If Ihey assail, in 
spite of every precaution, the true Christian is free from that osten- 
tatious courage, and that Stoical pride, which pretend to brave pain, 
and to view misfortune with contempt. He divests not himself of htt- 
manity, for he is interested by whatever afl'ects our common natiue. 
But his sufferings neither induce him to murmur against God, noi 
sour his temper, nor shake his resolution. Disengaged from (he 
world, he supports with compoaiire the privation of what he consiJen 
a» merely adventitious to his real happiness, and places his chisf 
concern in his eternal state. His equanimity arises from hia being 
taught, in the gospel, to view the evils of lite, not only as appointed i 
in the order of nature, hut as trials ordained by Providence, to de- 
tach him from this world, to exercise his piety, and to lead him to 
perfection by the road which his Saviour trod before him. 

Amid Ihc trials of my path, 
shield rao. Power divjae ' 



FEBRUAnV 14. 

IVhom, therefore, ye iganrantljj worihip, htm dertare I unta you. 

The powers and perfoctione of God are incomprrkciuibU, thtl in, 
iliey cannot be ickollij taken in or embracerl by the human mind. But 
because God is incomprehensible, ie he ihercrore uninteltigibU ? 
Cerlaioly Dot. We do not pretend to know the ipIioU nature ond 
properties of God, but still we can form some clear Idcat of him, 
and can reason from these ideas as justly as from any other. The 
truth is, that we cannot be said to comprehend any being whatever, 
not the simplest plant or animal. All have hidden properties. Our 
knowledge of all is limited. But have we therefore no distinct ideas 
of the objects around us, and is all our reasoning about them un- 
worthy of trust ? Because God is infinite, his name is not therefore 
i mere sound. It is a representative of some di»(inr( conceptiont of 
oar creator ; and these conceptions are sa sure, and important, and 
as proper materials for the reasoning faculty, as they would be if 
our views were indetinitely enlarged. We cannot indeed trace 
God's goodness and rectitude through the whole tield of his opera- 
tions ; but wo know the essential nature of these attributes, and 
therefore can often judge what accords with and opposes them. 
God's goodness, because infinite, does not cease to be goodness, or 
essentially dilTer from tho same attribute in man ; nor does justice 
change its nature, so that it cannot be understood, because it is 
seated in an unbounded mind, God's attributes are intelligible, and 
we can conceive as truly of his goodness and justice, as of these 
qualities in men. In tact these qualities are essentially the same 
in God and man, though differing in degree, in purity, and in exteul 
ol operation. We know not and we cannot conceive of any other 
.[uatice or goodness, than we learn from our own nature ; and if 
God have not those, ho is altogether unknown to us as a moral be- 
ing ; he offers nothing for esteem and love to rest upon. It ia ashed 
on what authority we ascribe to God goodness and rectitude, in the 
sense in which these attributes belong to men, or how we can judge 
of the nature of attributes in the mind of the creator ? We answer 
by asking, How it is that wo become acquainted with the mind of a 
fellow creature ? The last is as invisible, as removed from immedir- 
ale inspection, as the first. Still we do not hesitate to speak of the 
justice and goodness of a neighbour ; and how do we gain our know- 
ledge ? Wo answer, hy witnessing the effects, operations, and ex- 
Sireasions of these attributes. It is a law of our nature to argue 
rom the effect to the cauf.e. By these processes, we learn the in- 
visible mind and character of man ; and by the same we ascend to 
the mind of God, whose works, effects, operations, and ends, are aa 
cxpresBive and significant of justice" and goodness, as the best and 
most decisive actions of men, 

EiHtnnl Ihenies to human pow'rs aro brouglit ; 
And God Eeeka worship from Ihc springa of Ihougbt 

O Ihooghta ineffabio 1 visions bleat ! 
Though worlMcsa our conceptiona all of Thae. 
Vet shall lli; sbadowed image fill out bienat. 
And wan lis imitgo to thy Deity. 
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THE christian's IIM AND OHAKiOTEIl. 



FEBRUARY 15. 



Bleiicd a: 






n heart, for they ehall ice God. 



Defilement is inseparable from the world. A rnun can no where 
rest Ilia foot on it without sinking. A strong principle of assim- 
ilation combines the world and the heart together. There are, es- 
pecially, certain occasions, when the current hurries a man away, 
and he has lost the religiousgovernnient of himself. When the pilot 
finds that the ship will not obey the helm, he knows that she is with- 
in the influence of that attraction which will bury her in the whirl- 
pool. Wo are to avoid the danger, rather than to oppose it. This 
is a great doctrine of Scripture. An active force against the world 
is not so much inculcated, as a retreating, declining spirit. Keep 
thyself unspotted from tlie world. 

There are seasons when a Christian's distinguishing eharaclDi is 
bidden from man, A Christian merchant on 'Change is not called 
to shew any difference in his mere e\terior carriage from another 
merchant. He gives a reasonable answer if he is asked a cjuestion. 
He does not fanatically intrude religion into every sentence h« ut- 
ters. He does not suppose his religion to he inconsistent with the 
common interchange of civilities. Pie is afiable and courteous. He 
can ask the news of the day, and take up any public topic of con- 
versation. But is he, therefore, not different from other men ? He 
is like another merchant in the mere exterior circumstance, which 
is least in God's regard ; but, in his taste ! — his views ! — his sci- 
ence ! — his hopes 1 — his happiness ! he is as different from those 
around him as light is from darkness. He waUs for Ike etrauMg ef 
ouv Lord Jesus Christ who never passes perhaps through the thou^ta 
of those he talks with, but to be neglected and despised .' 

The Christian is called to he like Abraham, in conduct ; like Paul, 
in labours ; and like John, in spirit. Though, as a man of faith, 
he goes forth not knowing whither, and his principle is hidden trom 
the world, yet be will oblige the world to acknowledge : " His views, 
it is true, we do not understand. His principles and general con- 
duct are a mystery to us. But a more upright, noble, generous, 
disinterested, peaceable, and benevolent man, we know not whereto 
find." The world may even count him a madman ; and false breth- 
ren may vilify bis character, and calumniate his motives : yet be will 
bear down evil, by repaying good ; and will silence his enemies, by 
the abundance of bis labours. He may be shut out from the world — 
cast into prison — banished into obscurity — no eye to observe him, 
no hand to help him — but it is enough for him, if his Saviour will 
apeak to him and smile on him ! 

Behold, whero in a mortal form, 
Appears such grace divine ; 
Tlie virtues all in Jesuii niot. 
With luildeBl radiance shine. 



IT guide ; 



Be Clirisl onr paKcni and 

Hia image may we bear i 

may we (read his heavenly aleps, 

Hia joy and glorj share. 



RStKliatlS AHXIBTT NKtOFUb. 

FCBHUARY le. 

£orJ, tehal i^( Ihou have me to 
the whole world, and lose hi. 
with /ear and trtmbling. 

However we migLt reason about th? propritly of being aoxiouB, 
the fact is that we are anxious, about every thing on earth that atTeclii 
our happiness. If religion ia excluded trom our solicitude be it re- 
membered thai it is the only subject of any practical concern that ie 
so. There are anxieties, there are fears and tremblings about every 
thing else in life, if not about this. Surely anxiety is not so uncom- 
mon, so alien to our hearts, that it must be rejected for being unnat- 
ural or monstrous. Oh! no : our hearts tell us that there are anxie- 
ties for our possessions, our comforts, our friends, our children and 
every thing that we call ours. Now, omidat all the fears and cares 
and solicitudes that form a portion of our daily experience, are there 
none that turn to the perfection and safety of the immortal part with- 
in us ? Are wo forever solicitous about the phantoms of life that 
we pursue, and does it never occur lo us to reflect, what we our- 
selves are that pursue them, and whither this pursuit — whither this 
progress of life is conducting us ? Or, is it of no consequence what 
we are, and what ia our destination ? Who will risk his sense and 
intellect on the credit of such a proposition ? Who does not know 
that his happiness, and his worth, depend, not upon what be gets, 
but upon what he is ; not upon his possessions, but upon his virtues; 
not upon what he kas in this vanishing state but upon what he «hjli. 
have, in the eternal allotments of hi.<j being ; in the enduring quali- 
ties of his mind P — You can find nothing in the instructions of the 
New Testament more striking than their adaptation lo awaken in us 
the very feeling of which I have been speaking ; to awaken in us o 
solemn anxiety about our duties, and dangers, and prospects, as re- 
ligious beings. It would seem impossible lo mistake the tenour of 
our Saviour's teaching on tliis point. Indeed he came into the 
world to save that which was lost, and he acted and taught as if the 
object was infinitely interesting and our danger unspeakably afl'ecting. 

There are epochs in the history of the mind as well as of nations. 
There is a harvest season in the moral as well as the material crea- 
tion. Whenever you are anxious about your religious welfare, and 
every one is so at times, you know not how much of the great futu- 
rity depends on this state of mind. Strive, at such a moment, would 
the moral teacher say, strive as if it were perdition to fail. Open 
and deliberate crime has its victims. But religious indifference it is 
that destroys its millions. The only antidote, the only redeeming 
power, is religious solicitude. If you have any portion of it now, if 
you feel any tenderness of spirit, aay solemn anxiety, any gracious 
fear ; Oh ! look upon this state of mind as the kindest visitation of 
heaven to you ; cherish it ; cling to it ; and never lei it go till it has 
fulfilled the work of its commission. Death will soon teach ns, and 
eternity will reveal, that we have not done too much nor indulged 
too many anxieties, for the immortal part of our nature. God grant 
that it may reveal also that we have not laboured in vain ! 



Let fear and trembling 
I'll follow Chrisl- 



leiib lo heavenly day. 
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tCIPUE 07 CHRIST. 



FEBRUARY 17. 

Men who have katardfd their linei for the nami of our Lord Jtstu Chritt 

How came it to pass that the conceptions of the Apostles were 
purified, and their ideas enlarged, upon the very points in whicb, 
during the life of Jesus, they had been coaBpicuousl)' narrow and 
illiberal r' 

Upon what principle can we account for it, that tbese men should 
enter so very fiiUy into the peculiar views of their master afler lie 
was dead, when Ihey would not so much as hear them mentioned 
whilst he was alive ? Till the time of his death they were " zedoos 
of the law," and thought of the Messiah exactly as the rest of their 
countrymen : alter his death they became careless of the law, aad 
entertained quite a dilTercnt notion of the Messiah from Ihe reM of 
their countrymen. Their sentinienta, theii' manners, their whole 
heart and mind, underwent a complete change. Before the death ef 
Jesus they were selfish, bigoted Jews, ttmid in their conduct, bent 
upon temporal good : atlerwarda they were most disinterested in (heir 
views, and liberal in (heir principles ; in their actions they were 
courageous and decisive, and devoted to nothing so little aa tempo- 
ral good. They were then ready to endure, and actually did cndnre. 
every species of oppression and suflering, in defence of opiniom^and 
of conduct which during their master's life they would have looketl 
upon with abhorrence. Such a change was never wrought in any 
set of men, since the world began, by the operation of human cnnsei: 
and certainly interest, vanity, and national feeling, (motives to whicli 
the disciples bad shewn themselves not insensible,) these were sll 
diametrically opposed to the conduct they then adopted. 

The only improbability in this case can be, that the disciples sfaouid 
promote with so much ardour the enlarged and comprehensivs vi«w» 
of their master, although, whenever those views were intimated at 
sn earlier period, they either " did not iiuderstand," or " could iwt 
bear" them. The only explanation which can be given of this hd. 
at all satisfactory to my mind, is, that they were fully persuaded ol' 
his resurrection from (he dead ; and that his authority then, and not 
till then, had the effect of making them submit their thoughte mil 
their actions implicitly to his direction. Nothing short of thia em 
sufficiently account for their proceeding to propagate the eospet 
doctrines aller the death of Jesus ; and particularly for propagstnie 
them in the manner and to the extent which are stated in the saored 
history. 

Let us learn from this historical fact, thai having embraced tfie 
christian faith, we must abandon all our sins and former doubts, sod 
live in newness of life. 

So let our Iip9 and liv«9 c^Lpresa 
The lioly goBpel wo profcsa ; 
So let our works and ciiiues shine. 
To prove the doatrNia all divine. 



Tiius sliall we beat proclaim abroad 
The hoooun of our Saviour God, 
When Ihe mlvalion reigns within 
And grace Bubducs Ihe pow't of ai, 



XIOaTEOUSNESS A OKADUtL BUT SCRK ACQUISITION. 

FEBnOARV 18. 

^dd lo your failh, ri 
to patience, godliilt 
AtnifneM, charily. 

True religion is not the work of an hour, day, month, or year ; 
its acquisition is the great errand on which we came iolo life ; il is 
not therefore a little business which we can do on the road, but it is 
all that wo can do, It consists in regulating (he whole conduct in 
auch a manner as shall be most acceptable to God and beiieliciBi to 
mankind. Now this implies first, that wo form just conceptions of 
the rule of duty ; and secondly, that we use proper means to ac' 
quire those habits and dispositions which Jesus Christ enjoined and 
exhibited. — It is of unspeakable importance in this view to maintain 
an habitual impression of God upon the mind, and this is only to be 
acquired by meditation, and Glaled exercises of devotion public and 
private, Whatever may be said in disparagement of devotion, it 
will be found by experience, that without slated religious exercises 
of meditation and prayer, it is impossible to preserve a conimandiog 
sense of God upon (he mind, as it would be lo become a skillful per- 
former upon an instrument of music without having practised (he 
first lessons of the art. Habits of virtue are generated by the res- 
olute practice of it in all circumstances, how inconsistent soever with 
present inclination or self-interest, and whatever temptation there 
may be to the contrary. Duties which at the commencement are 
most diilicult and disagreeable, gradually become easy and pleas- 
ant ; and the practice of virtue thus becomes habitual and delight- 
fill. But this is the efiect of time, labour, sacrifice and pcrsevor- 
auce. There is no end of our journey, till we arrive at heaven ; and 
no room for leisure until we are perfect, in our manner and measure. 
as God is perfect. He who would bo eminently good, must be 
eminently virtuous, self denying and resolute. Bightcnusness is by 
labour and conflict. It is only by unfaullering steps that we shall 
arrive at the city of fiod. 

With what admiration do we regard the devout man as he is anx- 
ious to add to his faith all the consenting graces of the christian 
character. If there is a eigli( below the skies ennobling and sub- 
lime, it is a good man growing better ^ his virtues ripening contin- 
ually, until they shall be transplanted to the paradise of God. 

Success allends constant endeavours. — Health, competence re- 
putation, cheerful spirits and kind friends, are great blessings ; 
alrenglh of mind, enlarged views, the discovcrv of useful arts, the 
melioration of human condition, are desirable, — but aAer all, virtue, 
piety, humility and truth, arc the principle things. These are agree- 
able to God's will and are promised his eternal approbation in 
heaven. Every person who &its under the sound of the gospel, 
should ask himself these three questions : — Do I know the excel- 
lences of the gospel ? — Do I really feel its power ? — Do I live un- 
der its practical and strengthening influences ? 



b 



Fire m^ eoiiI wilU truth d 
Great God ! and make mi 
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FROrir OF BODILT tABOTTR. 

FEBRUARY ID. 

Hligent in hU hutinen, ht 
\ before mean men. 

I SPEAK only of bodUij labour, [t is conducive to hcahh. Indo- 
lence is tbo exuberant source of many real and imaginary diseaBcs, 
and none enjoy better health than they who are earnestly engaged in 
moderate labour. The limbs nf the body may be compared to th* 
hinges of a door ; if they are used constantly tbey will move eaa^; 
but if allowed to remain unemployed, they will coatract a rust, aai 
at length become useless. 

It is conducive to tvenlth. Labour is the best foundation of pro- 
perty. Agriculture and manufactures demand the labour of tb« 
hands oa well aa the contrivance of the head ; and moRt of our op- 
ulent citizens have risen to independence by beginning with ntanaal 
labour and careful savings. 

Corporeal labour is conducive to cheerfulness offMnd, Good apir^ 
ita are the usual concomitants of good health ; and good health is 
not to be ensured without necessary exercise. 

It is conducive to repnfation. Indolence enervates the mind and 
esposes the slothful man to contempt ; while industry is always heM 
in honour. 

Labour is conducive to good moraU. — Tho ancients represented 
labour asa guardian of the temple of virtue. Nothing is more injuri- 
ous to moral principle than indolence, especially in young peraou, 
whose minds arc flexible and whose moral habits are not firmly 
fixed. For a young man to be idle and at the same time to be vir- 
tuous, is a moral impossibility. No excellence of cdncation, no 
truth of principle, no force of habit, can stand against the tenpt»> 
tions of indolence. But if yonog persons are fully employed in oc* 
cupations that are honourable and useful, and which engage their 
whole time and ottontion, habits of virtue, industry and peace, will 
be gradually and insensibly formed ; or, if they are already begon, 
they will be improved, confirmed and riveted for life. 'In the sweat 
of thy brow shall thou eat bread,' is no curse upon man in general, 
as human nature is at present situated. There is indeed a labour 
which grinds, oppresses and overwhelms. But such labour is not 
neceasary. In general, the virtue of a character is proportioned 
to its octivily and unremitting industry in some honourable and bi«- 
ful employment. 

Some men are ashamed to labour ; such men ought to be tshamed 
to breathe. It is not our employment, but the fidelity, zeal and per- 
aeverancc we bring to it, which is the subject of praise or cenmrfl. 

Success in labour is <7Brlain, if il is pursued with alacrity and 
temperance. The great evil, after prodigality, is intemperance 
among the labouring classes. It is a vice which has set on Are onr 
community, and bids fair to lay waste the richest flowers in the gar- 
den of God. It is the parent of poverty and despair. Hcnvcn de- 
fend our land from its ravages. 

Wesrinoss 
Can anors upon the flini, wlien roslive atMb 
Finds Iha dowti pillow hariJ. 





PROFIT OF MEMTjIL labour. M 

FEBUUARV ao. 

Lay fa>t hotd of imtrudwn ; ketp her, for i\e ii I*y ti/t. 

The ignorant, who have become rich, somelimcs look with con- 
tempt ou men of reading and science, deeming do employment use- 
ful which conduces not directly to wealth. The induBtrious student 
may bo the most valuable member of society. 

Mental labour enriches the understanding with valuable knowkdgt. 
Nature has so sat in motion our desire of knowledge, that it stimu- 
lates na to inquiry, as hunger urges us to seek food. The varioui 
branches of science and literature are the means of gratifying this 
mental appetite. By proper study the inquirer becomes acquainted 
with the phenomena of the natural world, their existence, properties 
and designs. He scans the inanimate, vegetable, animal and ration* 
al creations, tracing cfiects lo their causes, and making the improve- 
ments of all agea add to the progress of the present. While he 
knows there is a labour which is tittle belter than laborious idleness, 
be intends that his mind shall be furnished with rich and practical 
knowledge. 

Mentd labour enlarges the comprehension of the mind. The 
senses, the judgment, the imagination, the memory, the power of 
combining and discriminating, all improve by judicious exercise. 
A rich store of useful ideas result from intellectual activity, as cer- 
tainly as affluence follows skillful industry. Comprehension of mind 
enables us to take the best advantage of the complicated events of 
life. It spreada our existence over previous ages. 

Intellectual labour leads to vsefvl aiseorcries. It has been observed 
lo »he credit of agricultural industry, that "the king is served by the 
fil^." It is equally true, that the artist, maoufaciurer and mer- 
chant, are served by the philosopher. Science gives birth to art. 
The acting members of the community are the hands ; the thinking 
and inquisitive are the hea3 by which the bands are unconscioutily 
governed ; and neither can .say to the other, 1 have no need of 
thee. 

Intellectual energy promotes religion. It is a saying of Bacon, — 
*a little philosophy will lead men away from religion, and a great deal 
of philosophy will certainly bring them back again.' No profound 
reflector will concede that fuith is founded in ignorance. Religion 
is reason, common sense, nature and philosophy. Christianity is an 
authoritative republication of the laws of nature ; and can these ever 
be considered beneath the examination and confidence of the lofti- 
est intellect f He who sees most of nature ought to feel most of 
religion. 

Mental labour advances religious iraproremenl. — To meditate 
long and intensely on the existence, attributes and government of 
God ; the nature, foundations and obligations of virtue ; the heat 
means of attaining happiness here am) hereafter, and the evidence 
and contents of divine revelation, will strengthen, purify and ennoble 
the mind, and lead it to form those affections and habits which con- 
stitute the holy and progressive character. 

For 'tie the minil that makes the body rich ; 
And aa Iho ?un breaks through the darkest clouda 
So mind appeateth in the maanost babit. 
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UORAL FUEEDOM. 
FEBRUARY XI. 



This text aupposcathe choice perfeclly Treo. We feel free lodo 
as we please, and we suffer self-reproach when we have done wrong, 
and enjoy aelf-approhation when we have done right ; which prove, 
that there is in tlie soul a self-determining principle, the foundEtlion 
of moral agency, of good and evil, of reward and punishment. The 
origin of all moral evil is, the abuse of our moral freedom. Nature 
directs every man to ascribe to himself all hia own actions, as the 
immediate cause of them. Any form of force is inconsistent wrib 
choice. Liberty is man's birthright. Without this, the chains or 
dread fatality encircle the universe, and the Creator is e.xpelled 
from all care in bis own creation. 

That honourable and absolute dominion which a man has over 
himself and his own actions, is independent of all foreign powers. 
There is no force which can sway his will, or prevent the determin- 
ations of his mind. He is sole possessor of himself; and bis actjoag 
are strictly his own property, which he cannot share with any one, 
or be deprived of, by any one. All eelf-applause, self-conqucsl and 



perseverance, i 



e founded on this freedom of will. It is this which 



jsto hia moral struggles all their efficacy, and to conscienliouB 
fntegrity all its saliafaclions. If a wounded conscience cannot be 
borne, what unmingled delight must attend an approving mind ! He 
is the happy man, who is rationally pleased with hia own actions, — 
How gratifying the honour from others, which is the concomitant of 
aubstantial virtue ! I may say, the reflected lustre of it ; that tibn- 
our from wise judges among mankind, and above all, from Ihefti- 
preme Being. This approbation ja virtue's inapiration. How glo- 
rious that reward, which infinite goodness, infinite liberality and infi- 
nite power will confer ! and so independent, that no earthly power 
can lessen or interrupt the fruition of it. It waa, then, wc see, > 
noble possession, yes, a uoble kingdom which our Maker bestowed 
on us, when he gave us to be free agents. It ia true, by so framing 
and endowing us, he has made our state obnosioua to great misery; 
the very greatest ; to the painful condemnation of our conscience*. 
(o shame and infamy, and to all those grievous punishments which 
justice inflicts on disobedience. But this seemed an unavoidi^le 
consequence of freedom. Whoever is capable of virtue, mtist be 
liable to vice. By struggling we are strengthened; and our liabil- 
ity to miscarriage includes the reasons for resisting temptation, and 
watching our growing habits. Without freedom, we are mere ma- 
chines, incapable of virtue and released trom all accountability. 

We are made free that we might be good voluntarily. If we allow 

the soul to be enslaved by appetite, we set the seal of the arch fiend 

upon the works of God ; and all tho tendencies of the soul to itsDt- 

tive dignity are thwarted and suppressed. We can determine oor 

own condition forever. This constitution we canuot alter; it would be 

impious to deairo it. But we may, by the grace of God, so improv 

OS to have eternal glory and happinesa entailed on our wise elect 

Whoae fault ? whoac but his own ! he bad of iii« 

.\lt bo could have ; I made him just and right. 

Sufficient to have stood, ibaugh Img Io fall. 



rOUKSATIOITR or TMXnt PBIEMDBHIB. 9V 

FEBRirA.RY Tt. 

There it a friend that Bticktih eto»er than a brolhtr. 

Friendship is the clasp of souls ; and a Inie iViend is the coni!n> 
HUion of one's self. The case however ia rare, in which double 

friendship cannot subsist but between persons of rfo/ icorlh ; for 
tdship must be founded on esteem, and there can be no high r»- 

1 where there is not honesty, benevolence and failhfulness. No 

■atural advantages will do instead of moral worth. There nmst bo 
in friendship a certain liJceman in views and temper — now, this like- 
ness is produced and secured only by probity and kindness. Good 
spirits therefore are kindred spirits. We can have no security of 
fi-iendBhip with a bad man. ^Vicious principles are the deadly foo» 
of eenuiuc affection. 

To real worth, most be added lendeme&a of affection. Jonathan 
loved David at hi» own soul. There is a stupidity and unconcern- 
ednoss in some, which make them incapable of any thing so refined 
as friendship. The truly susceptible mind loves a friend as it loves 
itself; makes its own delight to consist in promoting his happiness. 
The true friend enters by ready sympathy in every joy, sorrow, plan 
and care, which belongs to the object of his regard. Every thing 
is iinpo'tant to .him which is so to his friend. This tenderness of a^ 
fection hegela that delightful harmony of souls, resembling the two 
chords of a musical instrument strained to the same key, where, if 
one is touched ever so slightly, the sound is immedialely communi- 
cated to the other. 

Friendship requires /I'owA-ness — the most open avowal of all senti- 
ments and secrets. A dark reserved mind cannot be a friendly one. 
It ha.'j been received as a rule — 'deal with your friend as though he 
was one day to become your enemy.' This is very cunning, but is 
what the generosity of friendship cannot submit to. It implies a sus- 
picion of our friend, which is fatal to all love, since true affection 
abhors all jealousy, art and management. The hearts of friends are 
transparent to each other. 

Friendship requires prudence. Indiscreet openness may lead to 
the most mischievous consequences. Our friend must have care, 
discretion and forethought, or we must not trust our happiness in his 
hands. Unfaithfulness is the first, and imprudence the second great 
enemy of friendship- 
Friendship demunds/ai/ft/iihifss — not only in its preservation, but 
in ita offices ; and one of these is animadverting on faults. The ' 
greatest delicacy is required in this momentous duty. To do it 
heedlessly, publicly, haughtily or angrily, is unpardonable. Where 
two virtuous friends strive to make each other still more lovely than 
Ihey are, they perform a duty which nature, which Christ, and which 
God requires. 

While we thank God for this cordial in human life, let us never 
forget, that no friendship can bind us to do any thing wrong. Our 
obligations to be virtuous are prior to our obligations of friendship. 
Bow bleas'd the sacred tie Ihut binds 
In union sweet, accordtag minds ! 
How awiCt the heavenly course Ihey run. 
Whose heorts, ivhose faidi, xvhoec bopes are ouc 




qS CHBIBTIAH CaUUTY TOWUtUtl OirrEBIMO 8ECTB. 

FEBRUARY 23. 

Let teery man be -peTBuaded in hia own mind. — Chanly thinketh no tnil. — 
niy beholdesl Ihou the mote in Ihy brolhcr'i eye and pereeivcst nol thr 
beam in thine men eyef Thau hypotriie ! first cast the beam imt o/ 
thint oion eye, atid then 3ha!l thou see clearig to eiat tite mote Mil of 
thy brother') eye- 

The sacred volume contains ihe record of God's revelation to 
man. Written, as it was, centuries ago, under circumstances wiilel; 
differing from any in the present day, some passages have aa ob- 
scurity which can hardly be dispersed by any criticism. AH that ia 
important in doctrine, and all that is necessary to salvation, is deaf- 
ly revealed, and intelligibly translated in our common version. Mes 
however have raised queries about doctrines which they have sup- 
posed belonged to the Bible, and hau been bitter towards each 
other in proportion to the uncertainly with which the disputed doc- 
trine was Invested. 

Far be it from the writer, however, to censure any of hia breth- 
ren, who after an equally honest and impartial inquiry, think in 
some respects differently from him. Conscious of his liableness tn 
err, from the inRrmitiea of nature, the prejudices of education, and 
the acknowledged difficulty on various questions, of ascertainiag 
the true sense of scripture ; he hopes never to withhold from otiiera, . 
that charity which he claims for himself. Let every man beful^pet- 
ntadei in kU own mind, clearly implies the right of every man to 
read and understand the scriptures for himself, with no other res- 
ponsibility but to God and hia own conscience. Each of us ouelit 
to think and judge for himself, using the reason which God has ^t^ 
en us, in searching and studying his reveabd will. A mind Uius 
independent, an understanding thus unfettered and unawed by unin- 
spired names, is honorary to a christian, especially to a minister of 
Christ. Ftom this unrestricted freedom, variety of opinion may be 
expected to follow. Principles may be adopted by somn, which, In 
the judgment of others, may seem to sully the glory of Che gospel. 
Under the influence of other principles however, held in common 
by both parlies, their hearts and lives may be conformed to the pre- 
cepts of Christ. In this case, there can be no excusable pretence 
for either party'a e.xcluding the other from christian or ministerial 
fellowship. It is certain that the spirit of Christ is not confined to 
any one sect, party or denomination of his professed followers. We 
sometimes see it adorning the lives of those whose peculiar opir^ODB 
and modes of worship may seem unfavourable to its growth ; tod 
we often, alas ! find it wanting, deplorably wanting, where it mi^l 
be expectod to shine with superior strength and lustre. Instead, 
therefore, of limiting our charity to persons of our own persuasion, 
let us learn to extend it to all, who bear the image of our heaveoh'' 
Master, and show their love to him by keeping his commands. B'j 
Iheiy fruilg ye shall Atioii' t/iem, not by their doctrines, nor by their 
profeasiona. 

Who u-itli anollier's eyo can resd .' 
Or worship by another's crood ! 
Revering Ihy coinmonds alone, 
We humbly seek and use our own. 




Jfal(( IviiU walk among you aad iBill be ymir God, and ye thall bt my ptapU. 
.1 principle. The commoD relation of God to 
duty to olibr bim the niosl public acknowledge- 
merits. He is our public as well as private Benefactor. 

Religion is a social concern, for it operates [loworliillf in vnrioua 
ways on the prosperity and stability of society. Civil freedom luid 
true Christianity are associates iu the great duty ofelevatiDg society. 
They both need the aid of parents, the aid of men of ability, uid 
the aid of friendly associations. They are both lo be spread by 
human agency. The father who neglects to teach his children re- 
ligion, is a traitor lo his sacred trust ; so the ruler who disregards il, 
is no fel low-labourer with God, 

Religion is founded in our social nature, and springs from our so- 
cial relations. Your religion, you say, is a private concern, with 
which no one has any thing lo do but yourself. But whence did 
you obtain it P Was it born with you ? Did you bring it with you 
into life ? No. In an important sense it is the gifl of society. lou 
received it from patents, and still more from the community ; for 
did not Christianity flourish in the community, were it not made vis* 
ible by public institutions and continual observances, how few of us 
*wouId possess il. We are religious, because we are social beings. 
How do we form ideas of the attributes of God, particularly of bis 
goodness and equity, those chief foundations of religion, but by 
seeing them manifested in our fellow creatures, and tn social life ? 
jLnd our alfectiona towards God, such as love, gratitude, esteem, 
are in the first instance called forth towards fellow beings ; and thus 
society is the school in which the heart is trained for the Creator. 
It may thus be said with strict truth, thai all our religion conies to 
us through our social connections, is a growth and fruit of social 
life, The community then cannot but influence it, cannot leave the 
individual to himself in forming his religion. 

Religion is a social concern, for it is a subject on which men 
have a strong tendency to feel and act together, and thus it is a 
strong bond of union. Religion is not a secret to be locked up in 
our own hearts, but a sentiment to be communicated, shared, 
strengthened by sympathy, and enjoyed in common with all ; and 
this results from its very nature ; for who is God, the great object 
of this principle ? Is he Ihe Father of this or that individual only ? 
or the Father and head of that great family of which every individu- 
al ia a member f If other men have the same interest in this Great 
Being, and the same relation to him with myself, if God be a com- 
mon object and centre to ikeir souls and mine, then wc possess in 
him a strong bond of union to one another. Religion hos always 
manifested its social nature, \iy encouraging associations for the 
utterance and strengthening of its feelings. In all nations men have 
coroe together for religious purposes, and especially under Christi- 
anity, some of the strongest attachments have Ihei 
encu for the Supreme Being. Thus religion is a i 

^^^^r Be Ihou, my heart ! dilated wide 

^^^^V With love's kind, socja.! graee : 

^^^^M^ And in one grasp of foivent love, 

^^^^^^^ All earth and beaven embrace 
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ciol principle. 



FEBRUARV 25. 



e your gaod f)iprki,m 



I (if life, for whiob 
and the tastes ; build 
; and be not supersti- 
3iir allendance on ihoi 
iett your claim to the 
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Christian Friends — you are anxious to disseminate your views 
of christian truth — no way ia so effectual as by your personal prob- 
ity and worth. There is a contagious influence in a pure Ufe. 
This 19 the first great argument by which you will win the hearts of 
the community, as it is the greatest teist which our Lord himseH' 
proposed, " by their fruits ye shall know them." Do you wish to 
make people believe that yours is a truo doctrioe, nothing will 6a il 
so effectually as showing that it makes its believors good men. The 
heart of prejudice itself cannot hold out against this. Be upright 
and honourable, punctual and trusty in the affairs of life ; let your 
word and your promise be sure and faithful ; your intercourse 
kind, friendly, and open ; bo not too forward, but always ready for 
every kind and charitable work ; let your houses be the abode of 
decency and of order, of purity and peace ; and enter with mode- 
ration into the cheerful and innocent pleasu 
l-feaven has given us the senses, the faculties. 
an altar of family worship in your dwellings 
tiously precise, but regular and punctual in y' 
public worship, and you will need not to as; 
name and character of christians. Yuu will 
defence of your tenets ; you will not need the 
eloquence ; you will not need to ask for respect and charity : they 
will be showered upon you. Your object, indeed, is not to tn&lia 
proselytes, but to save your own souls. Yet if il were your object 
to recommend your opinions to the adoption of others, the testimo- 
ny of a pure unspotted life, the outward operation of the inward- 
faith, is the best and most persuasive missionary you can send iDtO' 
the world. This will convince those who will not be convinced by 
your reasons. For, as for reasons, and seemingly good reasons too, ■ 
they may be had for almost any opinion ; and there is really so mncb 
which is true and good in every form of Christianity, as pracliaed 
or held by sincere and worthy men, that of reason and argumODt 
there ia really no end. I do not mean to say, that I do not think 
our views of Christianity rest on stronger foundations of orgumetit 
than any others essentially different. If I did not think so I could 
not hold them and be an honest man. But you are Protestants — it' 
you suppose that the great and ancient Catholic church, the cbuTcli* 
of Bossuet, of Massillon, of Fenelon, has no arguments by which- 
those illustrious men were able to give a ground for their fnilh t Or' 
you are Catholics — but do you think that Luther, and Cnlvin, sad- 
MelancthoQ, were led without strong and solid reasons to adopt what ' 
they called the Reformation ? Tou arc of the church of England — '' 
but do you believe that Howe and Itaxtcr had no arguments lo do-4 
tend their dissent ? Or are you a Dissenter — hut will you not ol-* 
low that divines like Taylor and Tillotson had something 
their cause ? No, my friends, believe me, that the shortest 
most powerful argument by which you can enforce your t' 
fair standing in the Christian community is the whiteness 
heart, and the testimony of an unspotted life 





Bt ef good cheer, /or I bavt overcame the iPorW. 



AnvERsiTv has slain its thousaDtls, though pros|)oriiy may have 
destroyed its ten tliousaitds. It is very important that trial should 
purify and exalt the character. These means ol' improvement are 
natural to some minds, easy to others, and attainable hy all. The 
grand rule is to look to prineiplei, and to leave/cfiing* to lake cnro 
of themselves. This rule includes every thing. Principle will lend 
Ihe mourner to refer all to God ; principle will oblige him to lurget 
I kimself, and will suggest to him continual occasions of doing good 
to others. Principle will teach him that afflicfion is not intended to 
i Bel him apart from others, but to enlighten his views of his relation 
[ to them, to exalt his afiections towards them, to animate his efforts 
in their behalf. He must, aomofimes, notwithstanding hie endeav- 
I ours to forget himself, feel what an aching void sorrow has lell iu 
I his heart ; but, instead of turning his view inwards to behold the 
' desolation there, he will look abroad with a searching eye on Ihe 
I varied aspects which life presents to him : he will gallier together 
I all the images of peace, hope, and joy, which he can lay hold on, 
lo supply the cravings of his affections. He will go forth into the 
world from the bouse of mourning, calm and erect, pvepared to abide 
its storms, and ready to welcome its sunshine. He will have smiles 
for the infant, and a heart open lo its little joys : he will have cheer- 
liilness for the aged, and a ready hand to help their infirmities ; h« 
will have words of encouragement and of warning for the young, 
I and a watchful eye to protect their interests ; he will rejoice in their 
I hrilliaiit hopes as if they were his own, and grieve for their des- 
truction as if the loss were hia. While he can " rejoice with those 
who rejoice," he will bury hia peculiar griefs in his own hosoni : 
when called on to " weep with those that weep," he will speak of 
himself only so far as to tell where he found the supports and 
comforts which, by the blessing of God, havo been his. He does 
not desire to shroud his mind in mystery ; it is there, clear and 
transparent, for all to took into who choose : he only wishes that 
the gusls of passion should not ruffle, or the clouds of despondency 
overshadow it. His regard lo duty imposes on hira the care of bis 
health and of his tranquillily. The works of God are his study 
abroad ; the word of God employs him at home. He keeps his 
powers in full exercise all day, and at ninht he seeks and ohlains 
rest ; or, if darkness and silence exert on him their peculiar influ- 
ence of calling up the shadows of departed joys, he endeavours to 
be grateful that theiie joys icere his ; he estimates the privileges they 
have afforded him, and numbers the blessings be has lefl : he listens 
to the assurances of faith, that all these and many more are laid up 
for him as a treasure in heaven ; and his soul glows with the reso- 
lution, that where his treasure is, there his heart shall be also. It 
requires no great discernment to trace the further progress of hia 
discipline. We need only look at some who have thus trodden their 
thorny path, and then we may see how be will daily advance in the 
love of God and man, and in fiLnesa for his heavenly destiny. He 
will attain the heights of holiness, and will encourage many to follow 
liim thither ; for he wilt say, hy example, though not in word?, " Be 

£ cheer ; I have overcome the world." 



OtIK USE OF A V 



FEBRUAIIY 2T. 



God uiill have allinenl'obe>aBtd,aitdli 



u unlo the kiiBithdgc of the truth. 



I 



So it is the wish of trno christian chanty, to have all men obey 
(he truth anil be saved.— There arc various offices and duties in chris- 
tian charity. The one which I would press upon your conduct, re- 
gardsreligious principle. Whatever the christian 'sopinion about truth 
or error may be, one principle, one moBt important principle, he nev- 
er can or will forget ; wherever else he tnay err, he knows that the 
eternal welfare of his brother is a consideration more important than 
all beside. When, therefore, he wishes to correct an error of ■ 
speculative kind, it will be his business, above all things, so to do 
it as most carefully to guard the grand principles of religion; 
Ds not, if possible, to weaken the feelings of genuine piety ia a sin- 
gle bosom. It must he owned that in an abrupt transition from a 
grossly erroneous to a purer system of faith, sacrifices of thts sort 
always have been, and it is feared always must bo made. Infidelity 
must have a few victims where superstition has long bound her ten 
thousands in chains ; but "woe he to him by whom the offence," 
through wiliiil inattention or siuful carelessness for the best interestn 
of his fellow creatures, " coroeth." Anxiety about the spread of truth, 
is not unfrequenlly accompanied by remissness in presRing that truth 
home to the conscience. Let ua guard this point well. Of what 
moment is the poor and paltry triumph of gaining a convert to our 
opinions, in comparison with having awakened devout feelings, 
pressed home the admonitions of scripture to iho conscience, and 
turned the sinner from the errour of his ways P Yet it is not that 
instruction in DocTRiMLs is either needless or exceptionable, for il 
may be carried a great way if combined with charily ; but it is, that 
charity itself docs not urge us on far enough in those jtrceafe en- 
deavours to recommend our principles which will alone make our 
examples and teaching available. Unwearied solicitude to codgU- 
iate by every lawful means those, high or low, who oppose tbem- 
selvea, sympathy with the feelings of different orders and ranks, 
entensive acquaintance with human nature, — alt these things art 
necessary in him who would do good as far as it is possible. 

True christian benevolence will check the spirit of criticiamis 
our own circles. We elect ministers, and our reputation is Hind) 
involved in theirs ; yet we allow ourselves to criticise their foibbs 
openly, forgetting that wo thereby reflect upon ourselves. If this 
were done in the spirit of earnest and severe rebuke, it wonid be 
far more tolerable than when we lightly make their infirmities the 
matter of our discourse. Children and servants are of coane 
led to make the inference, that a man maybe a popular and ip- 
provcd minister among us, whose claims to respect and esteem tre 
not sufficient to shield him from disrespectful remark. We ought 
to remember that the character of our ministry does, in a grtal 
uuaawre, depend upon ourselves. 

In every varied relation andcircumstauco of life let us remember, 
that the obligations of christian love bear down with a well balanc- 
ed pressure upon us. By every means within our reach let us strivs 
to recommend the truth a.s it is in Jesus, and especially let us feel, 
that without a life corresponding to our faith, a life of sincere pitljf 
and safe examples, we cannot enter the kingdom of heaven. 



GRATITUDE TO GOD AS OUR CREATOR. 07 

FEBRUARY 28. 

What shall tve render unto the d^ord for all his benefits / 

Unfeigned gratitude is due to God for his many plans to promote 
our present and future happiness. — He presents himself as our fa- 
ther, who first breathed into our nostrils the breath of life, and ever 
since hath nourished and brought us up as children : — who prepared 
the earth for our habitation ; and for our sakes made it to toeni 
with food, with beauty and with hfe. — For our sakes no Joss he 
garnished the heavens and created the whole host of them with the 
breath of his mouth, bringing the sun forth from his chamber every 
morning, with the joy of a bridegroom and a giant's strength, to 
shed his cheerful light over the face of creation, and draw blooming 
life from the cold bosom of the ground. — From him also was derived 
the wonderful workmanship of our frames — the eye, in whose small 
orb of beauty is pencilled the whole of heaven and of earth, for the 
mind to peruse and know and possess and rejoice over, even as iJ* 
the whole universe were her own — the ear, in whose vocal cham- 
bers are entertained harmonious numbers, the melody of rejoicing 
nature, the welcomes and salutations of friends, the whisperings of 
love, the voices of parents and of children, with all the sweetness 
that resideth in the tongue of man. — His also is the gill of the 
beating heart, flooding all the hidden recesses of the human frame 
with the tide of life — his the cunning of the hand whose workmanship 
turns rude and raw materials to pleasant forms and wholesome uses, 
— his the whole vital frame of man, a world of wonders within it- 
self, a world of bounty, and, if rightly used, a world of finest en- 
joyments. — His also the mysteries of the soul within — the judgment, 
which weighs in a balance all contending thoughts, extracting wis- 
dom out of folly, and extricating order out of confusion ; the mem- 
ory, recorder of the soul, in whose books are chronicled the acci- 
dents of the changing world, and the fluctuating moods of the mind 
itself; fancy, the eye of the soul, which scales the heavens and 
circles round the verge and circuits of all possible existence ; hope, 
the purveyor of happiness, which peoples the hidden future with 
brighter forms and happier accidents than ever possessed the pre- 
sent, oflTering to the soul the foretaste of evury joy ; aflection, the 
nurse of joy, whose full bosom can cherish a thousand objects with- 
out being impoverished, but rather replenished, a storehouse inex- 
haustible towards the brotherhood and sisterhood of this earth, as 
the storehouse of God is inexhaustible to the universal world ; flnal- 
Jy, conscience, the arbitrator of the soul, and the touchstone of 
the evil and the good, whose voice within our breast is the echo 
of the voice of God. — These, all these, whose varied action and 
movement constitutes the maze of thought, the mystery of life^ 
the continuous chain of being — God hath given us to know that we 
hold of his hand, and during his pleasure, and out of the fulness of 
his care. To God our Creator be praise evermore. 

I cannot go 
Where universal love smiles not around. 
Sustaining all yon orbs and all their suns. 



-Wy doye are swifter than a post. 

We hav? arrived at the first day of spring. Surely our dap are 
Bwifler than the post who is sent on nieaBagea of express. With the 
word spring wc connect all that is fertile and delightful, fragrant 
and exhilarotiDg. But Nature has ordained that the transition from 
the bleakness of winter to the gentleness of spring shall be 80 
gradual as to he unperceived. The seasons melt info one another. 
We now feel the harsh winds of boisterons winter, and see the 
shattered forest and the ravaged vaJe. At the enlivening touch of 
softer winds, these snows will dissolve, and soon the hills will lift 
up their green tops to the sky. Birl all is gradual. In the rait 
economy of nature the winter with its frost is as necessary as 
spring with its blossoms, or summer with its heat. — At this momeot 
all things are still drooping ; the aspect is wild and unpromising ; 
the sky is obscured with clouds and the atmosphere loaded with 
vapours. A dense fog conceafa the tnorning^ sun — his warmth is 
foeblo at his meridian, and not an herb has felt his life-giv- 
ing energy. The slate we now e.xpericnce is most salutary. If 
the air was soon to become mild, swarms of insects would appear 
to devour the seed sown and the plants ready to bud — the blossoms 
would be nipped by untimely frosts and the harvest destroyed. The 
rough and disagreeable weather of March puts the whole vegetable 
creation into the only fit condition for receiving the warmth of 
spring. — What night is to the weary man, winter is to the exhaust- 
ed year. It is the tune of nature's repose. Through the many pre- 
ceding months, nature had been labouring for the good of man. 
Like an anxious foster parent, it had supplied his revolving wants, 
and wearied by its efforts, asked a space for repose. Bui it repOMf 
only to gain new strenglb for another effort ; and aske man to rest 
with the same view.— Winter throws ovpr the fields its white nun- 
lie, to'make them a safe-keeping repository for the embryo seed and 
the tender roots. It has its storms which are most beneficial. Tfaev 
drive tho needed vapours, the sulphureous particles, the nutrilivo 
salts and other substances, from one region to another. The seeds 
which are indigenous in one territory, are happily transported, 
perhaps on the wings of the destructive whirlwind, to another bl 
distant. 

These and many like provisions, ought to create in us an unfalter- 
ing Iratt in God. The care which he exercises over the several 
departments of life, is a proapedlre care ; it has a constant refer- 
ence to future action and effort. Should it not, then, lead us eor- 
dially to acquiesce where we cannot so easily discover the distant 
purposes of his dealings ? 

The various provisions in nature for future effort should convinee 
us of our own future existence. In nature nothing perishes tot^y 
and forever : and will vian perish P Have the inanimate clods ofthe 
valley a principle of continued life, which is denied to the human 
soul ? Will God keep the earth entire, and yet Buffer a waste in 
the kingdom of mind ? Will he carefully provide for coming 
generations, and yet dismiss to nonentity or forgetfulness the gener- 
ations which have lived ? Surely not. — Let us piously trust God, be- 
lieving, that death is a provision connected with our eternal desti- 
nation. 



E DESTBC'CXION OF MAS's DRIGlKAL IKXOCEM 



n upright; but Ihry ItOrr 

While Adam continued in the garden of innocence, be was per- 
fectly acceptable to God. He knew most intimately tbe divine law \ 
what he admired he choae, and evinced his choice by the most spot- 
less and ardent obedience. No wrong bias, no corrupt principle 
disturbed lor a moment the harmony of hia mind. His affections 
and passioni, all pure and spiritual, were ceaseless miuistera to the 
Ijord. Love stood betbre his altar, aKl offering her grateful in- 
cense, kept up the hallowed Home. Fear with angel- reverence, 
bowed down before the Bancluary, where, as yet, no interposing 
veil had hid the presence of divinity. Hope lifted up her hands 
and eyes to heaven, and showed, by the intensenoss of her counte- 
nance, where and what she expected to be. Joy told her rapturoH 
in glad hosannaha of praise, and sought on earth to join in those 
songs which seraphs sing in the celestial mansions ; whilst memory 
unfolded the records of eternal love, and with ecslacy review- 
ed tbe glorious past : And conscience, yet unsullied, stood by, 
witnessed the sacced service, and gave her approbation as the 
voice of God. — Such was man in the day when God created him. 
Knowledge and holiness — the image of God, — all that is great and 
all that is excellent, conspired to adorn and sublimate hia soul. 

The mind of llie child has enstamped on it the innocence of our 
first parents. It is capable of being preserved in that innocence, 
and of going to another world unincumbered by the obstructions 
and unsullied by the contaminations of depravity. No one is sinful 
without his consent. Sin is what blots out the image of God which is 
enshrined at first in the human soul. If one was to ash me, what 
is the worthiest object of our most ardent pursuit, and wbat wc 
. should give the greatest possible diligence to obtain, 1 should an- 
swer holiness, because it comprehends all that is great and good — 
tta end is everlasting life. Were any one again to ask me, what 
' should be our utmost dread, and what we should give the utmost 
I diligence to avoid, I should answer, sin, because it comprehends all 
that is base and wretched, and necessarily excludes ws from everlast- 
ing peace. Tothe same degree that holiness is beneficial and lovely, 
sin is pernicious and detestable, It is of essential malignity and 
ill desert, and will, sooner or later, be seen by all to be the greatest 
evil with which our nature can be afflicted. Other evils, such as 
iliseaae and poverty, losses and calumny, affect only what is ex- 
ternal and foreign to us, but they need not disturb our minds, nor 
can (liey do the least injury to what ia truly ourselves ; but sin 
pierces, and wounds, and ravages ourselves. It hurts not so much 
the body, the reputation, or fortune, as the man ; it plants anguish, 
desolation, and ruin, in the soul itself. Other evils may, in the end, 
prove useful to us, but this is eternally and unchangeably evil j the 
bane of every heart into which it enters, and the destruction of all 
those who are not rescued from its power, and delivered from its 
puDishment. 
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Count all the advantage prosperous vice Attains, 
Tb but what viriuo fli«s frem and diedsina. 



H 



OAODMESS «T OtHh ■ 



There u none good, sodc one, Ihat is God. — O tasle mtd see that the Lord 

good. 

Consider llio comforting, the duliglitful allribule of goodnet 
which belongs lo the Deily in the mast emiuent degree, and ie the 
source of all the good that exists in the world. It is this which re- 
commends liitn to our love, produces confitlcuce lu his governtneol, 
and acquiescence in bis dispensations ; enables us lo expect his pro- 
tection, and completely absorbs us in the contemplation of all hia 
other perfections. This constitutes him the Father, as well as the 
absolute Sovereign of all his creatures. Self-existence and Eter- 
nity amaze and confound the mind ; Omnipotence is awful and tre- 
mendous ; Justice is venerable, and, to sinners terrltic; Purity 
and Sanctity are amiable and sublime. But thoy seem lo shed too 
bright a lustre for the feeble eyes of imperfect and degenerate 
creatures. Goodness tempers these rays, softens the awe of Me- 
jcsty, iitlrncts lo the contemplation of Divinity ; and raises, by af- 
fection and hope, the hearts which reverence, mixed with terror, 
had Eunk in deep and trembling prostration ! This attribute, insep- 
arably united with every other, imparls to their assemblage thoie 
colours and Ihat aspect, which cheer and delight the soul. Good- 
ness, el'ernal, omnipotent, omniscient, unlimited in its exerliotu f 
Goodness, directing the whole frame and order of the universe, aod 
graciously modifying the severity of Justice, constitutes the 
cription of an all-perfect Being, completes (he idea of the di' 
nature — is the just representation of God. 

The Father has a heart of large bounty to the poor sinful race 
of Adam ; the Son has a hand fit to be the almoner lo the King of 
glory ; and the Spirit ia the rich alms. The blessed donative ba* 
enriched ten thousand souls already, and there remains enough te 
enrich ten thousand worlds. 

The Father, what a glorious giver f Tho Son, what a glorioui 
medium of communication ! And tho Spirit, what a glorious.gifti 
We blush and adore while we partake of such immense favours, ud 
gratitude is even overwhelmed with (vonder. 

let our spirits rejoice in this blessed article of our religioo : 
and may all the temptation we meet with from men of reasou, nevot 
baffle so sublime a faith ! 

If the goodness of God is so admirably seen in the works of na- 
ture, and the favours of providence, with what a noble superiority 
does it even triumph in the offers of redemption ! Redemption (* 
the brightest mirror in which to contemplate (his most lofty attribute 
of the Deity. Other gifts arc only as mites from the divine treas- 
ury ; but redemption opens, I had almost said, exhausts all the 
stores of his glorious grace. Herein God coramendeth his love j 
nut only manifests, but renders it perfectly marvellous ; manifests 
it in so stupendous a manner, that it is beyond parallel, beyond 
thought, and above all blessing and praise. 



Rod of mj life ! mj Ihsnks (o Ihuo 
Shall, like my debts, continual he ; 
In conslant slreams ihy bounty flows. 
Not end oar intenaission knows. 



CBXISTIARITT, IT! BXQOIKUUIITa AND COKMLATIONS. 
KARCH 4. 



Be ye So/y in all manner of 
far a maiinnl, worketh far 
glory. 



-Our light affliction ahith is tttt 
r excetdins nad elrrnal wcigAI ^ 



The great care of ihe man who is coulcnt willi llie Ibrm of goO- 
liness without the power, ia, that every thing should he right with- 
out < while the true chrialian is most careful that every thing shoulil 
be right within. It would be nothing to him to be applauded by 
Ihe whole world, if he had not the approbation ef God and his own 
conscience. Real religion ia, therefore, a living principle. Any 
one may make a show, and be called a christian, and unite himaelf 
to a sect, and be admired ; but for a man to enter into the sanctua- 
ry ; to hold secret communion with God ; to retire into his closet, 
and transact all his affairs with an unseen witness ; to walk with 
God like Enoch, and yet to smite on his breast with the publi- 
can, having no conlidenCB in the flesh, and triumphing only in Cbmt 
Jesus — these are the life and acts of a devout soul. 

Practical Christianity may bo comprised in three words ; devo- 
tion, self-government, and benevolence, The love of God in the 
heart is a fountain from which these three streams of virtue will not 
fail to issue. The love of God also is a guard against crrour in 
conduct, because it is a guard against those evil influences which 
mislead the understanding in moral questions. In some measure it 
■upplics the place of every rule. Me who has it truly within him, 
has tittle to learn. Look steadfastly to the will of God, which he 
who loves God necessarily does ; practice what you believe to he 
well pleasing to him, leave ofl' what you believe lo be displeasing 
to htm ; cherish, confirm, strengthen the principle itself which sus- 
tains this course of external conduct, and you will not want many 
lessons, you need not listen to any other monitor. 

But amid the excellent rules of duty which Christianity prescribes, 
it holds out the richest consolations. It offers even to the irreli- 
gious, who relent amidst their sufferings, the alleviation springing 
iroin the inestimable promises made lo penitence ; any other sys- 
tem, which should attempt to console them, simply as suffering, and 
without any reference to the mora! and religious stale of their minds, 
would he mischiovious, if it were not inefficacious. What are the 
principal sources of consolation to the pious is immediately appa- 
rent. The victim of sorrow is assured, that God exercises his pa- 
ternal wisdom and kindness in afflicting his children ; that this ne- 
cessary discipline is to refine and exalt them, by making thcnt 
" parlqliers of his holiness ;" that he mercifully regards their weak- 
ness and pains, and will not let them sutler beyond what they shall 
be able to bear ; that their great Leader has suffered for them n 



I they can suffer, 
life was not meant so 
it ; and.tiiaC patient 
An aged christian i^ 
Friend will not desp 

B9e(\ and fainting 



md kindly sympathizes still ; that this short 
much to give them joy, as to prepare them for 
;onatancy shall receive a resplendent crown. 
soothed by the assurance that his almighty 
^e the enfeebled exertions, nnr desert the op- 
,'eakness of the last stage of his servant's life. 



Thy gracioua words, O Lord, wo li 

And cordial joya (bey bring ; 
Frnil nalure may oxtorl a groHQ, 



72 EFFECT OF INDULGIKG WRONG IKCLINATIONS. 

HAJICH S. 

£ut what, is Ikj/ servant a dog, thai he tkould do this great thing 7 

The naturally good properties of every human being tnsy be 
happily developed or dreadfully perverted. A wise education, dis- 
creet aBsociates, suitable employment, daily caution and anxioua 
prayera, will raise man to great virtue. Tbe fatal effect of indulg- 
ing- wrong inclinations ia aeen in Hazael. When the prophet fcre- 
toid — *' thou shalt be king over Syria," — ho contemplated his future 
self with detestation. — We are alarmed when we think how short a 
time has intervened between the most magnanimous sentiments and 
the most unworthy conduct. "Though I should die with thee y« 
will I not deny thee." "Verily, I say unto thee, that this night be- 
fore the cock crow thou shalt deny me thrice." "But what, ia thy 
servant a dog, that he should do this great thing." "And it ci 
to pass on the •mmfow he took a thick cloth, dipped it in water, 
spread it on the king's face, so that he died, and Hazael reigned in 
his stead." 

Men are deceived by the force and liveliness of their present sen- 
timents and feelings ; and as the tide of passion ia ollen equalled 
in its rellux to its (low, the transition is easier than is generally al- 
lowed. Beware then, ye, whose hearts are yet untainted wjlh de- 
liberate wickedness, of the first suggestion of evil. What can com- 
pensate the loss of the cheerful days and the sweet slumbers of 
innocence ? Hazael longed for a crown ; he obtained it ; its price 
was murder — was he a happier man ? He secured it, by multiply- 
ing crimes and terrific guilt — was he happier for his triumph ! When 
the sweetness of pleasure is heightened by the flavour of innocence; 
when the acclamations are re-echoed by the voice of conscience 
and of heaven ; when the smile of wordly prosperity meets the M' 
clouded sunshine of the soul, and comes as the harbinger of fnhtn 
joy, it is of some value. But a soul untuned and jarriug with ilMlff 
makes but harsh discord of all outward harmonics ; and you coiniol 
expect to sec the blessed azure face of heaven reflected from the 
fbamy surface of a troubled sea. Desire indulged, soon ripens ioto 
action, and this action becomes the model of future actions increas- 
ing in atrocity. Here is the decisive point. Take not one 
yield not once — postpone not a single turn — forget not for 
meot the rules of wisdom. Ho who courts ai 
is generally vanquished. 

We arc never to forget 'that temptation on 
easier at each succeeding onset, till the acci ^ ^ 

habit rolls on, with accelerated speed, to inevitable dcstaidton. 
He who acts wrong to-day, does, by that deliberate I'ault, bang 
and entanglements on all his future actions. Let us pause, lei ux 
tremble in time. 

Our Saviour has warned us of the insidious nature of 
" watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation," Ahslain thso 
most carefully, young man! from the beginning of sin — dash tfao 
poisoned cup from your lips — call on all the energies of your bohI 
lo rescue your innocence — entrench yourself in good works aod safe 
habits — fortify every avenue of your imagination by holy thoughte, 
useful duty, and friendly counsel, and thua put tip an everlasting 
barrier to the foilica of the world. 



1 encounter with a 



victorious proTsilii 
lating strcngllt of 



Thou ikall net have m thy bag divrrtr urighln. a grtat and a tmall ; thou 
shall not hatt in thg hotii'e lUverte meaimrfi, a gtrat and a tmall ; bul 
Ihou Khali haef a perfect ondjiut wtighl, a perfett andjntl meatvri thoH 



JvsTicE respects the rigfals of others, and rclVikinB from all injuHout 
purposes. Some rights, men are born iti — such aa the use of their 
lUnbs, and the uucontrouled exercise of their faculties ; they are 
therefore entitled to (he product oi' their labour aud thought. The 
sower has a right to reap. — Where labours are intermingled, a 
community needs laws to prevent disorder, and these are obligatory 
on every friend of the common good. — Another source of right 
springs from voluntary mutual engagements, which must be strictly 
fulfilled. — The strongest obligation is to do no urong to auy ; to 
hold all rightful claims as sacred. 

AH restraint upon personal liberty, uncompelled by previous ag- 
gression, is a wanton breach of justice. 

More criminal is it to forge chains tor (he tnind ; to prohibit the 
exeroise of reason and compel man to violate his conscience. Itie 
to rob him of his chief prerogative and defraud the Creator of tbo 
only acceptable homage. 

Nest to the undisturbed use of our bodily and mental faculties, 
justice maintains the exact observance of those civil laws, by which 
the disposal of property is regulated, Crioiinality here is measured 
by the necessity and value of regular government. 

Contracts for mutual aid, promotive of social bliss, when fbriued 
on equal principles, are to be held strictly sacred and inviolable. 

Justice obliges us to abstaia from all slander. Reputation is 
properly, and he who vilitics any one, violates every principle of 
honesty and every bond of society. Slander is higb treason in tbo 
social circle. It throws a bUgbt upon the fairest fruits of life. 

Justice is one of the pillnrs of the world. Its maxima make the 
civil code of almost every country, and arc enforced by all the sanc- 
tions which human wisdom can devise. Even outcasts resort to it 
in (heirguilty confederacies. ^ 

But where man's eye cannot penetrate or his hand reach, there, 
the claims of justice are felt by the upright ; and the reasonable 
e.\pGCtations of a fellow being arc weighed in the impartial scale 
«s much OS though defined by statutes and enforced by penalties. 
Far beyond all compacts, are the demands of reason and con- 
science on the just man. He scorns to weigh his neighbour's and 
hid own advantage in a. diHerent balance, or measure it by a differ* 
eut rule. In comparing his own rights with those of others, his jus- 
tice stretches into the domain of generosity ; in comparing the claims 
of others between themselves, his generosity never deviates from 
impartial rectitude. Indeed juaHce and gemrosilt/, when genuine, 
not only accompany each other but actually spring from the same 
source. He therefore deems it pleasure, expediency and religion, 
to do to others as he would have others do to him. 

May we, O Locd, wllh true dcliglit, 
To oil, tho test of duty pay ; 
Tondet of every social right, 
Obedient to (by righleoiQ Eway. 
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The plttns of infinite wiBdom are marked by a perfect conaisten- 
cy. The JifFerent dispcnsationa of religion arc successive parts of 
the same great system ; the gradual opening of ihe purposes of 
the Almighty ; each dispensation being admirably adapted to tiis 
peculiar ends it was intended to servo ; and to the state and char- 
acter of those to wham it was given. As a wise parent, in forming 
a plan for the education of his children, comprehends in it various 
and opposite arrangements, and employs many contrivanceB and 
illustrations to convey instruction to the infant and the child, whicb 
are altogether superseded in the more advanced periods of educa- 
tion, by direct addrosses to the understanding and the heart ; so has 
God, in the undevialing prosecution of the plan of infinite wisdom, 
led his church, through the succeeding stages of infancy and child- 
hood, to the enjoyment, under the gospel dispensation, of the full 
pririlegea of maturity and manhood. In contemplating the edifice 
of the church, we see the gradual progress of its advanceiueot 
under the forming hand of the great Architect ; we trace it, if I 
may be allowed the expression, from the Tuscan simplicity and 
homeliness of the patriarchal ages, through succeeding stages of 
enlargement and melioration, till it appears in Corinthian magoifi' 
cence and perfection, — a progress not arising in this case fron) the 
gradual developcment of inventive genius, but from Ihe gracious 
adaptation of the building to the circumstances and necessities of 
its occupiers. He who, fixing his eye on one particular part of the 
edifice, or limiting his attention to one stage of its progress, with- 
out regard to the unity and completeness of the whole design, 
should presume to censure the plan, would resemble, in ridiculous 
arrogance, the puny insect, settling on the dome of a magnificenl 
temple, which in its utter incapacity to comprehend the harmanj 
and adaptation of its parts, should stigmatize Ihe bold projection 
of the columns, and the angular roughness of the cornice, of which 
it discovered not the symmetry or use, as proofs of Ihe ignorance 
and absurdity of the architect. In contemplating the church at any 
particular period, we must not confine ourselves to an examination 
of Ihe stale at the moment, bul must view it in connection with tke 
history of former and after ages ; and must unite each link in the 
chain of the divine dispensations with those vast and glorious re- 
sults, ever present in the eye of God, which, the more they ate 
Gontemplaled, will produce Ihe deeper conviction of the infinite 
wisdom and grace of Him who "it>orkelh all in oW." 

We live under the full light of christian iruth, and are therefore 
bound by obligations proportionate to our superiour advantages, to 
walk worthy of our holy vocation. The Jews were ignorant. If 
a dawning of light better suited that morning of times than a me- 
ridian brightness, we are to thank God for preparing ibe world bt 
the highest and hardest lessons. To whom much is given, of tbem 
much ought to be and wilt bo retjuired. Let ua remember thu 
what we have in store; and that all must be used to our infiailt 
gain, or neglected and perverted to our inconceivable loss. 




nw £e the death of thi rieiltUoa), and let my tail rnd bi likt kii. 



Death is, in itself, a most serious and dielressfiil event. It is 
nature's supreme evil — the abhorrence of God's creation — « foe 
from whose touch every living thing recoils. So that lo shrink 
from its ravages upon ourselves or upon those whom we love, is not 
an argument of weakness, but an act of obedience lo (he first law 
of being — a tribute to the value of that life which is our Mskcr't 
gift. 

The disregard which some of old aflected to whatever goes by 
the name of evil ; the insensibility of others who yield up tlieir souls 
to the power of fatalism ; and the artificial gaiety which has occa- 
sionally played the comedian about the dying bed of "philoiophy 
falsely bo called," are outrages upon decency and nature. Death 
destroys both action and enjoyment — mocks at wisdom, strength, 
and beauty — disarranges our plans — robs us of our treasure — deso- 
lates our bosoms — breaks our heart strings — blasts our hope. Death 
extinguishes the glow of kindness — abolishes the most tender rela- 
tions of man — severs him from all thai he knows and loves — sub- 
jects him to au ordeal which thousands of millions have passed, 
but none can explain ; and which will be as new to the last, who 
gives up the ghost, as it was to the murdered Abel — flings him, in 
fine, without an avail from the experience of others, into a state of 
untried being. No wonder that nature trembles before it. Reasoa 
justifies the fear. Religion never makes light of it ; and be who 
does, instead of ranking with heroes, can hardly deserve to rank 
with a brute. 

He who, in one respect is associated with angels and archangels, 
who may look upon a Being of infinite pertection as hia Father, 
and the highest order of spirits as his brethren, may, in another 
sense, say to corruption, "Thou art my father, and to the worm, 
thou art my mother and my sister." How ofleii is the life of man, 
even in its fairest and loveliest, its most splendid, most admired, 
and most flattering appearances, suddenly and prematurely cut 
down, hke the expanding flower of the morning, in all its vigorous 
freshness and all its glittering pride and beauty, falling before the 
scythe. 

Earthly friends are taken away, but our heavenly Father lives ; 
gourds wither, but the tree of life always flourishes ;— the cisterns are 
broken, but the fountain remains entire ; — worldly property is lost, 
but the inheritance is safe ; — death comes, but the believer is then 
gathered to his own people, and enters his native home. 

The question then comes to this : What is that which fits us for 
the enjoyment of God, in the future state of separate spirits ? We 
may bring this matter to a very sure and short Issue ; by saying 
it is that which makes us like to Him now. — This only is our proper 
qualification for the enjoyment of him aftet death, and therefore 
our only proper preparation for death. For how can they, who are 
unlike to God here, expect to enjoy him hereafter ? And if they 
have no just ground to hope that they shall enjoy God in the other 
world, how are they fit to die ? — So that the great question, Am I 
lit to die ? resolves itself into this, Am 1 like to God P For it is 
this only that fits me for heaven, and that which fits me for heaven 
is the only thing that fits mc for death. 
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The honours of the present life, liowever tliey may dazzle an 
ombitious eye, are precarious and fleeting. Princes who shine in 
pomp and power, are in a few years obliged 1o descend from theit 
thrones, lay aside their robes, and resign their seeptrea to their 
Buccesaors. But the crown which the Lord the righteous Judge 
puts upon the head of (he conr|uering christian, fades not awaf ; 
the kingdom he gives his little fiock, ia never moved. While duly 
experience teaches, thai sensual pleasures are as transitory as they 
are' unsatisfying, yea, that the most refined enjoyments of the pre- 
sent life have their continual alloys and iuterruptiona, we are as- 
sured that the joys of heaven are not only unutterable, but eteiaal. 
They who possess them, know that (hey are perpetual ; nor does 
the moat distant suspicion that they will be interdicted or diminish- 
ed, ever glance upon their happy minds. The sun that lightens 
that world never goes down, nor is one ray of its glory ever eclipi- 
ed by an interposing cloud. The capacities of the saints suSer no 
decay, nor does the relish for the pure and substantial pleasures of 
paradise in the least abate. So that when millions of years have 
rolled away, it may still be (ruly said of them, (hat they are but be- 
ginning their bliss. The end, the period of the christian's exist- 
ence here, is to him the commencement of cverblessed life. 

It ought to give unspeakable consolation to the christian, wiifD 
he reflects, (hat the seed which ia planted by divine grace shall b« 
preserved by divine power. A gracious God will neither suffer il 
to be smothered by contending weeds, nor destroyed by the inclem- 
ency of this tempestuous cfimtlte, till it be transplanted into Iba 
milder regions of peace and serenity above. 

Philosopers recommend the cultivation and difl'usion of the sci- 
ences, because they tend to sharpen the faculties of man, and to 
meliorate his condition in society. With how much geater reason 
and earnestness shall we rccoinniend the dissemination of "pute 
and undefilod religion,'' considering its direct tendency to enlarg* 
the understanding and to (ill it with the contemplation of the Deity, 
to purify and harmonize the passions, (o refine the moral sense, to 
qualify and strengthen for every function in life, to sustain under the 
pressura of atHiction, to aRord consolation in sickness, and enable 
us to triumph in death ? What other science can make even a pre- 
tension to dethrone oppression, to abolish slavery, to e.iclude war, 
to extirpate fraud, to banish violence, to revive the withered blos- 
soms of Paradise P Such arc the pretensions and blessings of gen- 
uine Christianity ^ and these arc real, though itself should even b« 
a fiction ; it has accomplished its promises on earth, it therefore will 
accomplish Ihem in heaven. Here, indeed, ita advocate must bs 
reduced to silence ; lor how shall he display the meaning of those 
promises ! how describe dignity so vast, or picture glory so bril- 
liant ! how shall language delineate what mind cannot imagine ! ani 
where is that mind, among shortsighted and ephemeral creatures, 
that can penetrate the thick obscure, that can descry the light of 
Perfect Knowledge, that can feel the glow of Perfect Love, that 
can inhale the air of Perfect Happincesa ! 



CAHIB! OF'IKSTABIUTT IH KXLIStON. 
MAHCH 10. 



We often see infirmity of christian purpose, inconstancy in reli- 
gious resolutions. The first cause, is, a tBanJofu prnptr impregtion 
of tht impm-tance of Ike cftrislion cliaraeter. if we deeply lelt what 
the gospel requires us to be, we should need no ex ho rial ions to 
stead fiiBtne 93 in our christian calling. To be piitus and holy, in 
the christian sense, i^ not simply useful or simply ornamenlal. It 
is to us eEsential. Heaven nnd God's eternal favour are suspended 
on it. — Yet there are those who feel but imperfectly the conlruuling 
and sanctifying influences of religion. Their heart's best affection s 
are given to other objects. Instead of seeking first and chiefly 
the kingdom of God and his righteoUBneas, they desire to be first 
rich, then holy ; first learned, and then good ; first great, thoa 
pious : they would first exhaust the world, and then they will be 
ready to turn their affections supremely to heaven. This ajiuslacy 
is owing to a want of a protbund coDvictioa of the importance of 
religion. 

Another cause of transient resolutions ta, a» ivipcrfr.cl knovj- 
kdge of the nature of the chnitian chrtraclcr. The reijuiremenls of 
the gospel are not studied in their full extent ; nor the labour and 
discouragements patiently estimated. The fahrick of righteousness 
must be founded on a rock. We must have full, solemn, well-med- 
itated convictions. When a man, by peculiar circumstances, is sud- 
denly awakened to the beauty, value and force of Christianity, he 
resolves to change his course of life ; and determines that the shoots 
of piety shall ever remain green and vigoroua. But alas ! his too 
hasty good intentions betray his ignorance of the genuine christian 
character. All valuable acquisitions are by patient degrees \ whea 
therefore we have only indistinct vtewa of religion, our christian 
resolutions must rest on an insecure basis. 

Another cauae is, want of proper »elf-hioirUdge. We may not 
have sufficiently considered our preparation for our christian pro- 
fession. We overestimate our strength. We pride ourselves of 
being able to resist any temptation and perform any labour. Yet 
from want of humility and true faiih, men become victims to those 
very sins they resolved to escape. If they shun youthful lusts, 
they are overpowered by the masterlcss passions of riper years. 
Thus the cares and vanities of life choke the word ; resolution 
melts, diligence relaxes, relleion weeps over its loas, while sin,. 
with smiles of triumph, spreads out her hundred arms to embrace 
again the returning slaves of her tyranny. 

Another cause is, self-se.cvnty. It is too common for some, who 
have prosecuted a successful course of religion, to imagine they 
have attained perfection and that their failing is an impossibility. 
They forget that the warfare of a christian lasts for life. Becoming 
gradually cold, they are at length alienated from God. 

Let these dangers teach us seriousnesa, caution, watchfijlnesa 
and humility. There is no safety but in righteousness; and every 
thing must be risked by delay. Be exhorted, sinners, to enter 
the religious life, and ye, soldiers of the cross, stand fast in the 
Lord, 
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Levitt ie ddI censured with sufficient seriousness. It 'is deemed 
the baFmlees or indifTerenl companion, rather than the insinuating 
foe. Levity is that cast of mind, which leads men to judge of ob- 
jects, achievements and emotions by their surface. The inconsid- 
erate man concludes frovi a hasty glance. It suffices him to * 
the engaging or disgusting outside of a subject, and he had rather 
encounter the risk of embracing errour than bestow the pains of 
investigating truth. His feelings are easily moved, but his sympa- 
thies as easily vanish. Nnthing touches more than the surface of 
bis heart, whether good or bad impressions. He Judges and acts 
OS if important matters were unimportant. Not thoroughly under- 
standing them, the distinctions of inherent turpitude and intrinsic 
virtue are disregarded. He plays with vice as children sport with 
firebrands ^ is facolious with guilt, and treats ivisdom as a trifle. 
So he accounts actions trivial, which are not ho. He will giddily 
entangle himself in any unexplored labyrinth, and run along tfaa 
most slippery trackless wilds of errour, as if it was the only safe path. 
Thus he often sacrifices a substantial good to a transient gratifica- 
tion, and lasting advantages to a fleeting gain. He disregards tke 
judgment formed of liim by others ; and is deaf when you tell hhn 
that his conduct is fatal to observing youth. So he deems it a too se- 
rious business to weigh maturely the character of others ; he there- 
fore hazards an opinion from any passing circumstance, and perhaps 
disdains today what was r.evered yesterday. 

Uow fatal is levity to that sedntc reflection which ail the great af- 
fairs of life require ; and to those solid principles which reduce 
conduct to order and consistency. The man of levity is easily se- 
duced to sin. Actuated by the first agreeable sislit, be yields. 
forgetting that the fiend puts on an angel's dress. When afflictioa 
comes, upon what baa the frivolous inau to rest ? He has been no 
friend to himself, he can bo no friend lo others. He cannot create 
durable esteem. Considerate men will not adopt bim. — Levity ii 
thus attended with the most baneful eSecta to the individual and lo 
society. 

Do you ftel a strong propensity lo il, collect all your forCM 
against it without delay. Voluntarily impose on yourself laborioaa 
works, and pursue them with energy to their accomplishment. — Put 
a portioQ of each day in stillness and meditation. Authorize and 
iiilreat your nearest iHcnds lo remind'and warn you on all occaiiODs 
and subjects. — Converse with reflecting and serious people, and li 
ly, sum up a generous amhitjon, awaken every sentiment of your 
proper dignity ; and remember you are a christian, a man called to 
discreet action and judicious conversation. 
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feed IliB immortal mind ! 
^elusliul kind 
for sport, for play 
e and waste our day.' 



VSIOS OF VIKTtTKS IM JEBtTS CBRIST. 



Cerlainis thit mai a rightmui man.— TVWy Ihia ujo» the Son of Ge-{. 

Jfisus Christ is a Saviour to whom wo apiiroach without pridp, 
and before whom wc are hutnblsd without deepair Both Tcata- 
menlB refer to Jcsua Christ ; the former as its hope, the latter na its 
example, and both as their centre. The prnphelti bad the pift of 
foretelling ; but were never foretold themselves : the saiiils which 
followed were foretold ; but had not the power of forf^telling. J(^Etua 
Christ both prophesied, and was prophesied of. Jesus Clirisl, for 
all mankind ; Moses, for a single nation. The Jews were blessed 
in Abraham : I will bless them that btesa thee : But all tiaiionB 
are blessed in Abraham's seed : "A light to lighten the GentileB.'* 
"He has not done so to any nation," says David, speaking of tbe 
low. "He has done so to all nations," may we say, speaking of 
Jeans Christ. 

The appearance of Jeaus Christ being foretold, his character 
corresponded to that of a Son of God. His relin;ion may be learned 
from hia life. Not only were the virtues of Christ unaccompanied 
' with their kindred failings, but the most opposite excellencies were 
found in him in equal perfection-. He possessed an elevation o( 
mind, and sublimity in his conception of divine things, such as man 
never approached to ; yet with what facility, what grace, what 
propriety, what simple beauty, did he adapt his discourses to the 
lenorant multitude around him! His heart was raised far above 
this world, and evidently maintained an intimate communion with 
the Father of spirits ; yet he conversed freely with mankind, was 
often engaged in the tumult of crowds and contention ; and on all 
occasions maintained a wakeful regard to the wants and wishes, 
the joys and sorrows, of those around him. Who ever beheld, who 
ever could have conceived humility so deep, so perfect I His dignity 
was equal. With what unconquerable energy of soul did he act 
ntid endure ! His whole life was possed in labours and privations. 
He was harrasBcd, weary, hungry, without a home, despised, de- 
famed, forsaken, persecuted ; still his constancy was unshtikcn ; and 
pressing towards the mark ef his high calling, he triumphed over 
the infirmities of nature, defeated the malice and opposition of his 
enemies, and trampled under his feet the powers of darkness. 
Burely such lofty and masculine qualities could not be allied to a 
gentle and tender disposition : the softer virtues could hardly have 
lived amidst the severity of such continual suffering ond conflict ! 
Vet he wept over Lazarus, he wept over Jerusalem ; he pitic'd the 
unhappy ; he instructed the ignorant ; he healed tbe sick ; be fed the 
hungry ^ he bore with all the dulnesa and contradiction of sinners 
in the hour of darkness ; when himself most needed comfort, ho 
consoled and strengthened those who were about to forsake him in 
his extremity ; from the ct-oss be commanded John to sustain his 
desolate parent ; in death he prayed for his murderers. Trulv we 
may e.xclaim with the apostle, " Thou art the Son of God, (hou art 
tbe King of Israel." 

Clirist camo t' asaett eternal providenci", 
AuJ jii9lify the ways of God to roan 
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Do with thy might toltat thy hand) find to do. 
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It were in vain to seek to escape from (be condkioa of our place 
in the domioions of God. A mind of wandering aud tnelaacholj 
tliought, impatient of the {jrievoiig realities of our state, may at 
some moments almost breathe the wish that wo bad been a different 
order of beings, in another dwelling place than this, and appointed 
on a different service (o the Almighty. In vain ! Here still we ue, 
• to pass the first part of our existence in a world where it is impoes- 
ble to be at peaoe, because there has come into it a mortal enemy 
to all that liwe in it. Amidst the darkness that veils from us tl 
state of the univer^ie, we would willingly be persuaded that tbis oi 
world may ba the onlv region, (except that of penal justice), wbere 
the cause of evil is permitted lo maintain a contest. Here, perhaps, 
TOay be almost its last encampment, where its prolonged power of 
hostility may be suffered, in order to give a protracted dieplsy of 
the manner of its appointed destruction. Here our lot is cast, oa 
a ground so awfdlly pre-occupied \ a calamitous distinction I but 
yet a sublime one, if thus we may render to the Eternal King s 
service of a more arduous kind than it is possible to the inbabitanls 
of any other world than this to render him ; and if thus we may be 
trained, through devotion and conformity to the Celestial Chief in 
this warfare, to the final attainment of what he has promised, in so 
many illustrious forms, to bim that overcometh. We shall soon 
leave the region where so much is in rebellion against our God. 
But we shall go where all that pass from our world must preseal 
themselves as from battle, or be denied to mingle in tfae eternal joyt 
and triumphs of the conquerors. 

The great requirement of this probationary state is holiness, in 
its widest meaning. Assemble therefore together in your ideas the 
whole of the important transactions you have ever seen ^ joio to 
them all in which you have ever been engaged ; add further, iboM 
of all the princes who have ever reigned, or who shall reign in a 
course of ages. Combine with these the tranquillity or the revolt»- 
tions of all the states and atl the empires in the world ; can all 
these afiairs together be of such moment to you as that of reacbiiif 
yoar mark, of attaining the prize of your high calling ? Will your 
glory, your riches, your pleasures, descend with you into the totakt 
Nothing but your holiness will accompany you after death, notbitic 
hut your good works will follow you. Though you may have Lved 
in the most smiling prosperity, no misfortune can be greater ifasB 
yours, to have lost the celestial crown. But what happiness can 
equal yours, though you may have failed, in all your temporal pros- 
pects, if in the hour of your death, you are found faithful iu liic 
work of your salvation. 

Let us practically remember, then, that holiness in thie life is 
absolutely necessary to salvation, not only as a means to the rnii, 
hut, by a nobler kind of necessity, as a part of the ci>d itselt. 
Yea, holiness in this life is such a part of our salvAlion as a aeccs- 
«ary means to make us meet to be partakers of the iiiiierilnnce of 
the saints in heavenly liglit and glory. Without holiness we caa 
never see God. 
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For all Ihinga are yours ; whethtr Paul, or Apaltot, or Cephat, or tlu worU, 
or life, BT death, or things present, or thingw to come ; all are yourt ; and ye 
are Ckriit'ii and Chn'it it Gad't. 
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become the servants of Gnd, «e are no more straa- 
gers and foreigners, but "fellow citizens wiili the sainta :'* we 
are "come unto Mount Zion, the city of the living Cod." Once 
our guilt and corruption formed an insuperable bnrrier ; but now, 
having found Christ, who is the only yay to ibe Father, we have 
entered through the gates into tho city, and become denizens of 
that city, where lighl, and beauty, and grandeur, and pleasure, meet 
together. We are partakers wilh the saints of the presence oftbeir 
Sovereign, participate (he safety which they find in his proleclion, 
and share the happiness which they enjoy under his government. 
Do their eyes behold the King in his beauty .' We also have access 
to his palace. Is there a river, the streams whereof moke glad the 
city of God f We also have tasled of the stream, and dwell in 

. peaceful freedom on its banks. This la the happy state in which 

I we are now in the kiDgdom of grace, before we ascend to the kiog- 

I dom of glory, 

' It becomes us to prepare for Ihat state to which we are hastening. 
If we are already, by oill' consecration to Christ and his cause, 
citizens of his kingdom, we are to lake hoed lest we fall. Aa our 
pleasures are immortal, let us keep in view the kind of ptenEure 
which can be relished in heaven. While wo regard ourselves as 
pilgrims, and life a journey ; while we meditate on the goodness of 
the road, the beauty of the prospect, the excellence of the compa- 
ny, and the superiority of the final accommndations, let us resolve 
to be prepared for that moment which will call us home. Life here 
is but a passing shadow, — All flesh is grass. Haa God restored us 
from sickness again and again ? Let us not, therefore, presume 
upon life. What is it but a reprieve for a few years ! The suspend- 
ed interval dwindles into a point. Year succeeds to year, and we 
regard it not. While we anticipate the approaching moment, it haa 
even passed us. Sickness, infirmity, age, in our own persons, 
unite with the dissolution of our connexions, to apprize us that we 
are "strangers and pilgrims on earth." While we loiter, a voice 
from heaven says, "Arise ye and depart, for this is not your rest." 
"A bouse not made with hands," raises its turrets at the end of our 
pilgrimage. The spirits of the prophets, the apostles, our fathers, 
already inherit it : they wait to receive us, tbey long for our arri- 
val, they prepare to "crv unto us that our warfare is accomplish- 
ed.^' Already some of the enjoyments of life melt into distance, 
and fall into the sbades of the prolonged perspective. Tct a little 
season, and the fading visions of time shall float in broken images 
before our closing eyes. The snn dips below ihe horizon. The 
shadows of the evening descend around ua. The mist haa thick- 
ened upon our connexions. Many of our friends have gone before, 
and left us to the approach of.night alone. The voice of our de- 
parted years returns upon us in solemn admonitions. The voice 
of God calls us home. Let us no longer delay. Earth recedes. 
Time vanishes. Eternity is at hand. "Arise, let us go hence !" 




m FONDNESS FOR DISSIPATION. 

HAItCH 15. 

Sludg to be quiet, and to do gour eicn bustneaa, and lo mork mith your omt 

hands, as we commanded you. 

Labour and rest, exertion and relaxation, retirement and aocietj', 
gratificaliona of sense and gratifications of mind, should alternate]/ 
relieve each other. Religion pretends not to emancipate U9 from 
our natural limitations and weaknesses, nor to turn us into spirilaal 
essences, exalted above all that is corporeal and tenene. It wishes 
not to new mould our nature, nor to destroy it ; but to improve aod 
refine it. It allows man every innocent pleasure, when enjoyed 
seasonably and moderately.* But how apt are many to overleap the 
bounds which divide the harmless from the culpable ; and lel the 
license to recreate thcmselvcB degenerate into a fondness for dissi- 
pation. 

One cause of the fondness for dissipation is, wnnt of bxmnen. 
Evil always stands ready to rush in and occupy the unoccupied 
spaces in a man's mind. Idleness is very diligent in planning nii»- 
chief. We ought to have a delinile object always before us, and 
then we shall be happy in being virtuously active. — Another cause 
is, disrelish for Ii-ub pleasures. The votary of vice has rashly flung 
from him all substantial comforts. If he could relish domestic hap- 
piness, friendly intercourse and mutual improvement — if he could 
relish nature, humanity and himself— ifjie could read, reflect and 
enlarge his mind — if he could raise his soul to christian failh, tti 
the love of God and to rational devotion, then he would no longer 
need dissipation as the aim or solace of life. — Another cause is, 
wooi of inward peace. Discontent with themselves, their condition, 
domestic connexions, station and influence, drives some lo dissipa- 
lion. — Let us dare to descend into ourselves, to discover our besetting 
sins and to analyze our motives. Let us dare to meet the evils of 
our lot, for by opposing we end them. If disorderly pR3si'>ns hnve 
poisoned our domestic comforts, let us recollect, that dissiptiion, 
instead of curing those evils, increases them. We must throw wa- 
ter and not fuel upon a raging fire. 

The consequences of dissipation are terrific. One is, it rendere 
man a stranger lo himself. Amid the objects and persons, which oc- 
cupy and delight or distract and stun him, he loses eight of himself, 
bis appointments and bis hopes. Amid noisy transports and wild 
rioting, where is the space for clear consciousness or calm reflec- 
tion ? He has lost his dignity and his self-controul. He has lost 
alt relish for religion and truth. The fibres of sin have struck 
their deep hold into the elements of his character, and God and 
eternity have been banished from his thoughts. 

Aoolher consequence is, TtesUet of duly. By this vice the iMt- 
chant ruins his credit ; the scholar paralyzes his mind ; the public 
officer betrays his trust ; the parent sacrifices his children, and atli 
destroy heahh, peace of mind, and social instruction. 

It is difficult to overrate the clustering miseries of dissipotinn. 
It throws a blast over all the fairest flowers of youth ; produces a 
disrelish for patient industry, persevering goodness and laudkbl« 
self-government. It is a disease of the soul, fatal to all the virtues 
which dignify human nature, and destructive of all the reetrairt* 
which protect human life.— The arguments against it arc as muj 
ns its miseries. 



7 TO REMEDT A POfTDKESa FOB DI^SIfATIO*!. 
HARCH 10. 

Hearitulruetian and be wise and rrfiiie U not.—IU that tinnelh agaitut mt 

tcTongtlh Ms awn sou/. — In the way of righteouineii ia lift ; and in ttif 
pathway thereof there it no dtalh. 

A FONDNESS for dissipation is e disease of llic miad which may 
be cured ; which may be avoided. 

I. Remember, at the moment of danger, your destination lo an im- 
mortal exishiu't. Too are made in the image of God, lo enjoy, 
obey and love him forever. Why were you eniruslcd with immor- 
tal powora, if it was not that you shoXild live like an immortal be- 
ing ? The earlb ought to be to you the gale of heaven. Here you 
are to Jay Ibe foundation of your future destinies ; to acquire that 
taste, that disposition and those facilities, which retain their value and 
utility in another stage of action. The sons of God, those in heavt-a 
and those on earth; prefer reason fo sensuality, seriousness to levity, 
employment to inaction, silence to noise, inward satisfactions to 
outward endowments, Sacrifice not, then, your eternal hopes to 
your present momentary gratificatinq. 

II. Cherisli tquanirniiy. Without calmness of mind, your heart 
■j|^iU not be opened to the influences of religion ; nor can you re- 
^luce to order those appetites and passions which war against your 

■Hir. Harbour no thought, speak no word, and do no action, which 
l^sJl ruffle a true christian serenity of mind. Let your heart be 
pure and your conduct useful, and you will teei no need of dia- 
li pat ion. 

Ill- Make your avocalionn pleaaanl. Dignify your office. Hu- 
nan duties are delightful, when considered as the appointment of 
God for the great purpose of educating and elevating the immortal 
mind. Every situation is near lo God. Learn to enjoy domestic 
happiness ; be to your family what God ie to the world. Acquire 
a taste for nature, for innocence, for rational devotion and ex- 
tended beneficence. Thus assert your dignity as a man and a chris- 
tian. God has made our duty and pleasure to go hand in hand. 

IV. Aiilicipale the baneful effects of dissipation. It hastens old age and 
then heaps tenfold burdens on it. It robes your last days in mourn- 
ing, and extinguishes the light which religion sheda on the grave. 
When the sources of sensual delight fail, the gates of heavenly 
peace have become barred. Lay up treasures to yourself at pre- 
sent, treasures of wisdom and virtue, on which you may cheerfully 
live, when the prime season of gathering is past. 

V. When you are allured to the path of dissipation, think of the 
aeeounl you are lo render at dealk. God ia a moral judge and he can 
have no sympathy with crime, indolence or folly. There are no 
mansions prepared in heaven for voluptuousness. Sin peoples the 
future with terroura, as it ought. Prevent now, therefore, the re- 
morse, pain and hopelessness which are attached to' a life of diasipa- 
tion. Spare yourself the fruitless wishes which attend a sense of 
spiritual poverty. Save yourself, hy conquering every evil propen- 
sity, by redeeming your time and by employing it as an intelligent 
man, as a faithful christian, as an heir of immortality. 



L 



Who conscionce sent, Iier Bonlence will support ; 
And God above asEert thst Qod in msn. 
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MARCH 17. 

Brethren, be nat ehildren in undeTsCaniling .- — but in vndtrglanding be men 

Reasos, like justice, was antecedent to revelation. Many ages 
past have been, and many couDtries at present are, dependent sole- 
ly on it for their guide, defence and happiness ■ and God has made 
it sufficient for all these. It is man's gruat pcerogative. It is the 
first, the moat general and the moat natural medium, through which 
God has communicated himself to mankind, and by which he de- 
signs to fofm them to virtue hero and happiness hereafter. Hie 
abused, when it decides without examination ; when passion h 
put in its place ; and when it makes conclnsioDs without cmbraciDg 
all which belongs to a question. Berefl of reason, we cannot distin- 
guish truth from ^rrour, virtue from vice, the voice of God from liie 
voice of imposture. Keason and revelation therefore are allies, 
and the more closely they unite, the more brilliant their mutual 
apleodour, and the stronger their reciprocal energy. Together, they 
banish what is called (he pride of reason ; this belonging strtcUy 
to those, who canton out to tiiemselves a little Goshen in the reli- 
gious world, where, they conclude full day shtnes upon Ihem, leav- 
ing all other regions in gloom. — Reason and revelation are botb 
the unmerited gifla of God ; and one gift cannot justify us in pride 
any more than another. Every gift deserves our gratitude. Have 
we cause to rejoice or to lament that, in [he flexuoua and intricate 
path to the temple of truth, we have more than one experieaced 
guide ; and more than one anchor in the tempestuous ocean of life f 
shall we less prize the broad daylight, because we can at times find 
the right path by the milder moon or the glimmering stars ? Dow 
one light annihilale the value of another, one instruction the value of 
another ? Do reason and revelation supplant each otber.^ So— 
They are both, in essentials, the same, two daughters of heaven, 
whom the Father of men has sent to lead his children in the way of 
truth and immortality. 

Right reason is so lar from being an e\ile from the inquiries of 
religion, that it la the greatest insurance of many propositions of faitb. 
We have seen the/iif/i of men slrangely alter, but irnsoii can never 
alter ; every moral truth supposing its principles eternal and un- 
changeable. Our great care is to see, that we argue dispas^oo- 
aiely, that our deductions are evident, and that our judgment isiin- 
biaaaed ; for scripture is to the understanding what the grace of God 
is to the heart, Ihul instructs and elevates our reason, and thia soft- 
ens and purities our hearts ; aud we may as well choose the thing* 
of God, without our wills, and delight in them without love, as un- 
derstand the scriptures, or make use of them without reason. 

Follow, value, revere and love them both. Put not asunder what 
God and nature have joined together. Mistake not the voice of 
your heavenly Father, be it louder or lower, whether conveyed to 
you by this or thai organ, by nature or by religion. God cannet 
contradict himself. Reason and rcvclution never can militate. While 
proves religion true, religion caanonizes reason. Happy the 
who renders to God a christian, i. e. a truly reasonable service. 



UowJuBt our ptide, when wa behold Ihoae heights 
Not tboae ambition paints in sir, but [hoso 
RcoBoti points out, and uidenl virtue gains : 
And angels omulate. 



MAN ASIA VOaOMB BUTT. 
MARCH IS. 



She kat/i done mhat ahe ti 



lid. 



Perfection is a word to be uadcrstood in a comparative aeiiflc. 
Constantly approaching it constitutes our liappiness. God is just 
and merciful. He knows our frame, and requires of us no 
more than we can perform, — Yel let us not carry our ideas of 
divine mercy and human frailty to that dangi^rous exlroniily, (o 
whicb some have stretched them. Let us not separate grace from 
justice i suppose that weakness will justify indolence ; or suffer our 
knowledge that we cannot do every thing, to degenerate into an 
imagination that we can do nothing. That man is a creature sur- 
rounded by temptations which he possesses not the power to resist, 
that he has passions within liini which are not to be governed by 
him ; and that, however clearly, in hia closet, he may perceive both 
the intrinsic propriety of virtue and the prudence of them that 
practice it, yet that, when be quits tJie cool shade of retirement 
and comes into the world, it is not in the power of either cou- 
Bcienco or faith to break the spells or dissolve ihe enchant- 
ment of the riches, honours and pleasures of the world ; this is 
the language of those, who, along with morality, renounce religion. 
While many of the professors of Christianity indulge a romantic 
notion, that supernatural assistance is necessary to produce their 
reformation ; they cannot, they contend, enter upon virtuous cours- 
es, until they are called by God. Calls of what other kind from 
those they are continually receiving do they expect to receive ? Are 
not the calls of God perpetually in their ear f He apeaketk once, yta 
twice, but men regard it not. What is every conviction e.tcited in 
their minds, by whatever circumataiice, of the folly and deformity 
of vice, of the comeliness and discretion of virtue ; what is every 
inspiring example of rectitude that passes before their eyes ; what 
is every fit of sickness that causes their earthly tabernacle to totter, 
and warns them to provide themselves an eternal tenement ; what is 
every mournful memento of mortality, which moves along the ^ucts, 
while they are walking in it ; what is ev^ry inslance of refPded 
virtue and corrected vice, which human life exhibits to their view ; 
what is eyety painful consequence of their own misconduct, which 
themselves have experienced, iu their property, or in their reputa- 
tion, or in their health, or in their mental sensations ; what is every 
proof presented to them by the past, or by present times, of the 
necessity of mutual justice and humanity to the happiness of hu- 
man society i what are all these but divine calls to duty ? but 
the various voices of God inviting man to virtue ? — It is need- 
less to say more on this subject. There is in every man's breast a 
consciousness, which it is not in the power of his sophistry to stifle, 
that he can do well if ho will, without any other sort of assistance 
from the Author of good, than what has been granted to him ever 
since he was born, and what he receives every day of jiis life. 

All bounlGoua Lord '. Ihj grace impnrl : 

O teach ub to improve 
Thy gifia with evargraloful heart, 

And crown lb«m vith thy lore 




iy. 



89. BELP OECEPTIOH. 

nARCH 19. 

The heart U deceitful above all tkingt. 

When man came from Ihe hand of his Creator, his bosom was 
fair as the face of nature around him, and honest aa the light which 
shone upon him. Upon his tongue there was no guile, for there 
was nothing in hia heart which he wished to hide. But when inno- 
cence ia lost, the heart proves deceitful. — There are many in- 
stances of self-deception, one only of which will now be noticed ; 
and that is, 

The sophistry which men use to reaaon away that Tetigioue truth, 
which lays a restraint upon their immoral practices. — What the 
heart of man wishes lo be true, it easily persuades the head lo be- 
lieve. Whatever reaaon may have to say in opposition lo it, in vaja 
she rises iip within, while the judgment, bribed and biased by the 
passions, decides the cause in their favour. The mind merely graols 
to the arguments on the opposite side, the form of a trial and cere- 
mony of an audience ; it slumbers over (hem ; paya them no atten- 
tion, and consequently perceives in them no weight. In support, 
on the other hand^ of the delightful errour with which it is in love, 
it listens with eagerness to all that can be urgrd. In consequence 
of this partiality to its side, the pleasing falsehood is soon pro- 
nounced to be right sentiment. This giving the hue of truth lo 
destructive errour, makes the conformity to inclination seem con- 
formity to reaaon. — Nevertheless, the moral sophist cannot en- 
tirely escape from religion's restraints. 'The eyes of the Lord 
are in every place beholding the evil and the good ;' is a trulh 
which will haunt and disquiet his guilty breast, however sheltered 
in the bowers of pleasure. In order, however, to go astray without 
the rough molestationa of conscience, he employs all his ingenuity 
to prove those mistaken, whose pure faith when admitted, proves 
him to be mad. Terrified by the frowning face of truth, be flies 
to that falsehood, which smiles upon his guilt. — A young man of 
warqyassiona, loosened from the bonds of parental authority, re- 
cei^H the portion of goods which falleth to him, enters the world 
with a bounding heart and a reckleaa courage. He says to himself, 
'Away with morality's trammels — away with religion's shackles, I 
will be a man of spirit.' A bold resolution ! The sons of licen- 
tiousness applaud him for his fire. He plunges into the abyss of 
sensuality. If his thoughts iroiihle him, be replies 'There is do 
judgment.' Thus with a shameful perversion of his understanding, 
he seeks for falsehood as for silver, and for arguments in favour of 
it, as for hidden treasure. He drinks the delicious doctrine of soph- 
istry, as dew distilling on his thirst for evil ; and is prompt to 
believe in Ihe infidel's presumption, and to repeat the wit's 
sarcasm. There is more infidelity of iho heart than of the bead, 
in Ihia world, — Some professors of Christianity, too, have endeav- 
oured to persuade Ihcmselves, that unreserved faith will alone for 
loose morals. They (hus ascribe to God an immoral mercv, anan- 
righteoua goodness. They wofully deceive themselves. ' Haying 
eyes they see not, because they will not see. 

The God of truth, the guardian of virtue, grant that we may 
keep our hearts with all diligence, while we remember, that sio must 
ally us to destruction. 




BIOHT UNDERBTANOINe 07 RELIDIOX IN T 



E LOWER CLA«Se». ST ^^^H 
ftine head an omamtnl ef ^^^B 



Besides bis particular calling for the support and corofoit of this 
life, every one has a concern in a future life, which he is bound to 
regard. The delight which the mind takes in things divine, is an 
internal proof of its owa divinity. This natural connexion with an- 
other life, engages the soul in religion ; and it is incumbent upon it 
to understand and reason rightly. Men therefore csnnot be excused 
from understanding the words, and framing the general notions re- 
lating to religion, rightly. One day of seven, besides other days of 
rest, allows in the christian world time enough for this, if they would 
make uae of these vacancies from their daily avocations, and apply 
themselves to an improvement of knowledge, with as much diligence 
as they often do to things frivolous and corrupting, The poor are 
capable of equal religious elevation with the rich, and it only re- 
quires that they use the abundant opportunities which our country 
80 cheerfully supplies. There are instances of very indigent per- 
sons raising their minds to an elevated apprehension of truth and 
duty. This is aufficieot to clear that condition of life from a neces- 
sity of gross ignorance, and to show that more might be brought to 
a saving sense of religion. Some of the peasantry in our seaboard 
towns, with all the pressures of want and labour, understand Chris- 
tianity better, it ia feared, than far higher conditions elsewhere. — 
There has been an impression among some, that the lower ranks 
most give themselves to a brutish stupidity in matters of politics 
and religion. If this lakes place, the first fault is that of the poor 
themselves ; and the second that of the opulent around them. 
What greater service can a rich and intelligent man yield to socie- 
ty, than educating, exalting and purifying the indigent and unguid- 
ed ? — On whom do we look with greater reverence, than on the 
munificent patron of education ? He shews a largeness of mind, 
a benevolence, yes, a piety, which hallows him in our estimation. — 
The rieh who refuse to become tellow workers with God in melior- 
ating the condition of humanity, are traitors to their trust. Almo- 
ners of the divine bounty, they neglect the great duties of their 
appointment. There should be established in every neighborhood, 
social libraries for the poor ; circulating libraries — and there might 
be instituted travelling libraries in every county. Seasons for read- 
ing, hearing lectures and mutual instruction, should be set apart. 
Sabbath and evening schools should be instituted, and every motive 
agreeable to the nature and dignity of the human mind should be 
brought to bear on the poor, in order to rescue them from slavish 
ignorance, brutal intemperance and lawless audacity. 

What can be more gracious than God's care for the instruction 
of the poor ? When the messengers of John received the Saviour's 
reply to their queries, it was in this impressive climax — "GotellJohn 
what things ye have heard and seen, — the blind receive their sight, 
the lame walk, the lepers arc cleansed, the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised /ip aud the poor have the gospel preached unto 
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MEANS AND END 
MARCH 21. 



Tkutu ia abused when chrigtians rest in (he pcrfarmance of re- 
ligious rites. Superstition attaches myBterioua influences to acts of 
devotion. Divine worship and the ritual forms of Christianity, are 
means, not ends. Piety, love, justice and holiness are ends. God 
requires our homage not for his own, but our sake. If we worship 
him in our families and closets ; trust in him ; submit lo him ; serve 
and love him, we thereby promote not his, but our own advantage. 
God wants not our aid, but, by devotion, our ideas of him are de- 
fined, renewed, impressed and hallowed. This is the ultimate 
view of all religious worship, ail rites and all exercises. They ac- 
quire their whole value from the moral influence they carry to our 
motives, conduct and happiness. It is therefore gross, flagrant su- 
perstition, if we think any outward observances can atone for for- 
mer sins, or licence ua to transgress afresh. — It follows then, from 
moral duties taking precedence of religious means, that we are well 
pleasing to God just in proportion as the means of religion prodnce 
the fruits of religion. 

How important, then, is the faithful, constant use of all the io- 
instrumenlal duties of chriatianily. What food is to the body, de- 
votion is to the soul. What the sun, atmosphere and rain are lo 
to the progress of vegetation, religious exercises are to the due 
growth of piely and holiness. The end is not reached with- 
out the means. Our knowledge, faith, hope, peace and activity 
would he weakened, shaken and obscured, did not the exercises of 
public worship give them new life and vigour. It is necessary thai 
we oflen think of God's providence, government and final scrutiny. 
Let us never, therefore, blindly abandon ourselves to nhat is cJl- 
«d divine worship, as though in that consisted the chief concern of 
man. Let us often think this ; that we cannot more worthily wor- 
ship God, than by regulating our whole temper and carriage by bis 
will ; than by leading a thoroughly active, beneficent and useful life ; 
by spreading instruction and happiness about us, through the punc- 
tual discharge of our obligations. Ho who serves his neighbcnit 
with a kind and cheerful heart, serves God — he who makes rational 
creatures contented and pious, benevolent and persevering, slorifies 
their Creator. This should always be to un an ascertained princi- 
ple, directing and determining our own choice, whenever we have 
to select between religious services and the oliligationa of justice 
and humanity, the observance whereof cannot be superseded willl- 
out injury. 

May these remarks incite us to renewed diligence in using every 
means for fortifying our christian principles. To adore and trust 
God ; lo cherish and benefit man, are our great duties; and the nton 
sedulously we use the appointed means, the earlier and more ooiB- 
pletely shall wc attain the end. 

If love [a God, and lovo to mcD 
Be ibseot ; all ray hopes are vain j 
Nor tongues, nor gifts, nor liery losi, 
Tbe work of love can e'er fulfil. 





nARcu ax. 

>Fio leW render (o enery man oeeorrfing (o ftu deedi.—But I obtitintd mtr- 
eg, btca»ee I did it ignoranlly in unbrlirf. 

Truth is abused, when sincere inquirers are hinmed for crrourtL 
of faith they coOld uot prevent. God dnce not punish crrour, hut 
vice. Man never errs by design. He may honestly err, hut thia 
excludea him not from the charity of God. Our religious ideas 
depend oft timea on contingent circumstances, over which we can 
have no controul. Our ftral impreesione, onr tirat instructions, the 
hooka we read and the impressions while reading them, the compa- 
ny we keep, the business we Irnnsact, the knowledge we acquire, 
the temper we possess, the trials we sustain, all these give th«ir 
colouring to our religious views. Now do theee circamstance^ de- 
pend on our choice ? and w^l) the author of our condilinn blame us 
for effects resulting from his own appointed causes f No — If wc 
love truth and sincerely seek it, we are acceptable to God, ifarrugh 
we should not possess an angel's power of separating in every case 
the light from the darkness. 

But does it follow thence, that it is indifferent what ideas we form 
of the doctrines of religion f May we adopt without esramination 
all we have heard, been taught, or read ; taking no pams to eluci- 
date, to correct and to compare ? Shall we give errour the vantage 
ground, which truth possesses ? — Certainly not. What treachery to 
truth would this prove ! What 5 because errour will not affix guilt 
upon him who loves and seeks truth, does therefore no guilt attach 
to him to whom truth and errour are indifferent objects, and who 
never gives himself any concern about apprehending the one and 
avoiding the other f What ! because 
less, has truth therefore no value, t 
lects to guard himself against eVror 
who should neglect to reckon figui 
can protect against all mistakes. 

Let these considerations induce us to seek for truth as for hidden 
treasure. Let its attainableness inspirit our industry, and its value 
guard us against accepting its counterfeits. We are to avoid both 
rashness and timidity. We are not to afflict ourselves, during a 
sincere and aniiious search nller truth, that our stumbling upon 
doubts will be imputed to us as sin. God, who knows our disposi-' 
tions and opportunities, will never confound them in his judgments. 
The stream cannot he blamed for its colour received from the bed 
over -which it passes. 

Troth is the aliment of the mind. Revere it ; keep it ; Cm it Is 
your life. Increase and rectify your knowledge. Make every art 
acience and incident become serviceable auxiliaries ; Uever doubt- 
ing but that God will lead you into all truth, i, e, into all the ftuth 
which it is necessary for you here to know. 

Religion consists in piety and benevolence ; and there is ofie er- 
rour truly destructive and awfully fatal — a jvicktd life. 



preeminence ? He who neg- 
, is as culpable as he would be 
) accurately, because no pains 
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If wrong, oorroct ; accept if right. 
Whilst faithful wo obey oar liglil 5 
Anil censuring nons, are lealoiu ^iil 
To rollow, Bi [o learn, tb; will. 
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MAnCH 33. 



God OS a moral judge, will reward or punish all ncording to the 
nicnsurc of their capacities, iKe extent of their knowledge and the, 
peculiarity of their meana. Justice will regard only whnl tbey have 
been able to bo and do. Those who have but the li^ht of QalB 
will be accountable only for the improvement of that light. It u 
elevating, humane and genial sentiment, thai all the wise, jaat, ■ 
beneficent thronghout the gi'ibe will meet in lilessedDeSB. Moat 
degrading to Christiana and derogatory to the Father of all, h our 
dooming the heathen to future wo. Yet thin has been raised to the 
dignity of an article of laith. Is Rod's tendor mercj overall hia 
works, and yet ia he partial, arbitrary and capricious ? — How bDibII 
the number of christians compared with the olherinhabitantB of the 
earth ! and the present oncupants compared with unnumbered g 
erations who lived and died before Christianity ! These were iJI 
children of our God, and will he condemn them to punishment for 
not improving what they did not possess !' Will ho withhnld the 
terras of Christianity, and then judge them by those terma f No— 
it i9 impoasiliie that God, whom alt nature and revelation proclfun 
ae a just and tender Parent, should forget moral distinctions, oad 
cast aside the virtup, integrity, temperance, usefulness and benefi- 
cence, which a heathen has cherished from a conviction of their 
reasonableness and utility. The Author of our frame has formed 
all men for happiness, and has instituted different modes of educa- 
tion and discipjiue. All are his work ; and does he intend the 
means he imparts shall, in any case, lead to folly and punishntent ^ 
Never has he lell himself unwitnessed. He gave to the Israelites, 
Moses and the prophets ; to christians, Jesus Christ \ and to other 
nations, the light of nature — a Confucius and a Socrates. God^ 
plans arc vast ; his judgments impartial, his doings benevolent, and 
his faithfulness everlasting. 

What abuse of this doctrine would it be to say, all religions 
equally (T'tod. Christianity is the last and richest gift, of God to 
man. It bds tiffed up human nature to the seats of the angela, and 
told man that he is twin brother with the celestial host. Con it, 
then, be renounced or neglected with impunity ? Surely not. 

Lei us beware of this abuse, which is the basest ingratitnda.- 
Let us also refrain from nil presumptuous severity towards thft'hei 
then. God does not condemn them, and shall we ? Rather let lu 
embrace them as 'hildreu of the same Father, praying him to ex- 
tend to them tliMl brighter light by which we are illumined. Sad 
indeed will it bo wiih us at last, if our superiour elevation has ta«gb 
us nn'v til condemn those beneath us. 

G'<d grant that we may show ourselves christians by having Ihe 
spirit of Christ, who was pinus and charitable, just and hunmno. 



Vancd Blika, (by mo 
Horo shede; a full, l)» 
Tht Goduf all.unki 
To all the path of life baa shown. 






IXPOKTANOK OP DISTINCT IMPRCasiONft, 
MARCH 24. 



For if the trumpet giee an wneerfoin imaid, leho thatl prepare htmitl/ to tht 
battle ? So liketcUt ye, except ye utter iy the tonjfue mofiU tuny to bi 
midertlood, haw thall it be known vihalitepoken J for ye ihall tptak into 
the air. — 3 tnitn ihall be eommended accordmg to hie wiidom. 

The importance of distinct impTesBioDs on jhe subjects of re- 
ligion, cannot be overstated. Partial twilight views, while ihey 
ov< riook all tho delicate shades and nice distinctions, fail aUo ia 
discovering those c i re u mat once 3 on which fundamental trUthfl 
rest What certainty can ever be attained, what just confidonco 
can ever be ptissessed without clear, well defined impressions ? Bfi- 
ginning at the first rudiments, we must ascend by the slow process 
of discovery and experience, before we need flatter ourselves as 
being in the actual possession of primary principles. We want 
knowledge. Our minds cannot revolve on the poles of truth with- 
out knowledge. "Got understanding," was the wise man's direction, 
and we canuot follow it too industriously. Knowledge is the food of 
the thoughts. It eniibles us to detocl the sophist and to approve 
what is accurate. Its acquisition gives to the mind thn.t quick and 
clear sight, which keeps tlie understanding steady amid conflicting 
theories. Without knowledge we cannot establish those general 
sxioma, which arc the supporting pillars of improvement. Well 
established knowledge defends us from thoso verbal distinctions, 
made, at pleasure, in learned and arbitrarily invented terms, and 
which serve but to entangle simple Irutb. Whatever we undertake 
to study, we should study thoroughly, and pcrscveringly. There 
is a dextrous management of equivocal words, which nothing but 
sophistry needs. Knowledge consists in perceiving (he natiirul po- 
sition of things, their relations, powers and tendencies. Nothing 
but reflection and experience will reach that truth which lies em- 
bedded in the nature of things. But when clear and just concep- 
tions are acquired, the progress of tlie mind ia rapid, Eafe and 

The New Testament contains fundamental verities expressed in 
plain, unequivocal terms. Above all other sabjects, we need dis- 
tinct impressions in theology. Without tlicm, the bible lies peculi- 
arly ppeo to misconstruction. Theology, containing the knowledge 
of God and his creatures, our duty to him and our fellow men, our 
present situation and our eternal progress, ought surely to be well 
understood. The works of nature and the words of revelation dis' 
play it to mankind in characters so large and visible, thnt the most 
necessary parts may be clearly discerned. It is that science which 
would greatly enlarge men's minds if it was studied with that free- 
dom, love of truth, and charity which it teaches. When compre- 
hensive views of it prevail, there will be an end of strife, malignity 
and narrow impositions ; and one man's understanding will not be 
mttde the rule and measure of another's. 

Let us seek, by calm and patient scrutiny, to settle our convic- 
tions of gospel truth. We cannot be too anxious in our search of 
those fundamental principles in which all others have their consisten- 
cy. 'Love your neighbour as yourself,' is one, and it is broad enough 
to determine all the casesof social morality. — These primary truths 
are like the lights of heaven, not only beautiful in themselves, bnt 
give light and evidence to other things. 
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PUBLIC AMD DOMESTIC CHARACTER OF JESUS CqfllST. 



Then sailh he to IHe disciple ; Behold thy mother. 

Nbvrk was a character at the same time so commanding and 
natural, no resplendent and pleasing-, sa amiable and venerable, 
as that of Christ. There is n peculiar contrast in it between an 
awful dignity and majesty, and the most engaging loveliness, ur- 
banity and softness. He now converses with prophets, lawgivers, 
and angels ; and the next instant he jneekly endures tho diilnexfi 
of his disciples, and the blasphemies and rage of the multitude. 
He now calls himself greater than Solomon \ one who can com- 
mand legions of angels ; the giver of life to whomsoever he will ; 
the Son of God who shall sit on his glorious throne to judge ibe 
world. At other times, we see him embracing young children ; not 
lifting up his voice in the slreols ; not breaking the bruised reed, nor 
quenching the smoking flax ; calling his disciples not servants, but 
friends and brethren ; and comforting them with an exuberant and 
parental affection. Let us pause bo instant, and fill our minds witli 
the idea of one who knew all things, heavenly and earthly ; searcfa- 
ed and laid open the inmost recesses of the heart ; rectified ever)' 
prejudice, and removed every mistake of a moral and religious 
kind ; by a word exercised power over all nature ; penetrated the 
bidden events of lijturity ; gnve promises of admission into a. hippy 
immortality ; had the keys of life and death ; claimed an union 
with the Father, — and yet was pious, mild, gentle, humble, afiable, 
social, benevolent, friendly, affectionate. Such a character is fairer 
than the morning'Star. Each separate virtue is made stronger by 
opposition and contrast ; and the union of so many virtues forms a 
brightness, which (illy represents the glory of that God who is in- 
visible, who dwelleth in tho light which no man can approach unto, 
whom no man hath seen or can see. 

Have you Ih'inght of the i^mestic character of Jesus Christ i 
He ministered to the benefit of others, not only in public, but in 
private, and in all his social intercourse. The apostles were his 
himity ; and mark his constant, his affectionate attention to them ! 
When retired to a mountain, when walking by the way, or when 
resting al the house of a friend, he was still instructing his family. 
"When they were alone he expounded all things to bis disciples -^ 
he taught Ihcm as they were "able to bear it ;" and opened their 
understanding, that they might "understand the Scriptures." — tir 
rents, does not this suggest something useful to you f Minister to 
ynurfamViei ; talk to your children and servants about Iheir bibs, 
their souls, and the Saviour ; instil into their minds christian princi- 
ples, and labour to impress these principles on their hearts ; ad- 
monish them of that which is evil, encourage them in that which it 
good, and ever go beTore (hem - lead the way in what is laudabis 
and right. Thev hear these exborlalions given to you : what must 
they think if you disregard them? They must perceive that 

Cduty is neglected ; and can you wonder if they neglect ihtir* '.' 
feel your obligalton. May vou resolve, and have grace with 
afTectionate readiness to comply with it. 

The Isbouni of his lifa were lave, 
By his example let m move. 



Ziut riors pooB ma.\. 

MARCH as. 

Thtre w that maketh hiniielf poar. pet halh great riei 
it it to eti witdom than golj ; and to g«( vndcri 

Ask the pious poor man, wboae heart is ihe aliode of a holy ■piril, 
of peaceful thoughts, and the joys of a good conscience ; ask him, 
if he would exchange his condition for one which posseaa^s, a» k 
Mibstitute for all these delightful emotions, whatever the world haa 
lo impart of comfort and satisfnction ? Small i9the hazard wo run 
in assorting, that he would start with abhorrence from the olfct. He 
cannot Ibuij forego the great for the little, the favour of God (itr Ih* 
cangrBlutations of men, the hope of unfading bliss for the thing* 
which periah with the using. Connect with those slatemrnts the 
ingenuous pleasures which result from a life of usefulness, in the 
case of a poor bnl pious disciple of Jesus Christ. There are walks 
of usefulness which he is not permitted to occupy ; having no 
means of gratifying his disposition to deliver the oppressed, lo pa- 
tronize rising merit, and by the seasonable and nlxinJanl dispersion 
of property, to cheer the hearts of widows and orphans. Is a poor 
christian, then, capable only of receiving good r Is he disqualtticd 
for doing good ? Far from it. He pours around him tho benelicent 
light of a pious example, and m various ways endeavours to pro- 
mole the temporal comfort, and. above all, the everlasting salva- 
tion of men ; aud thus having, in one sense, comparatively noth- 
ing, he may be invested witli Ihe unrivalled privilege of making 
others rich. Thus he imitales his Saviour, contributes to the in- 
crease and prosperity of the christian church, and lives and dies 
with a consciousness and a hope, than which the divine muniflcence 
itself affords, in llie scenes of mortality, nothing more glorious and 
delightful. 

"iHie messengers of Ihp gospel are not sent to the housps of Hie 
rich, or the palaces of the noble ; but to ibc highways and hedges, 
where misery mourns, where poverty pines, and where despondency 
btdes its bead. 

Where created comforts fail, when Ihe fields yield no increase, 
wsftk &ith is ready to say, 1 and my family shall perish ; bul christian 
iaith Will say, Be of good cheer — distrust not — "my bread shall be 
given ine, njy waters shall be sure ;" bcause a God of truth hath 
said it, whose is the earth, and the fulness tliercnf. 

Tlie world cannot show us a more exalted character than that of 
a truly religious philosopher, who delights to turn all things to the 
glory of God, who, from Ihe objects of his sight, derives improve- 
ment to his mind, and in the glass of things temporal sees the im- 
age of things eternal. Let a man have all the world can give him, 
he is still miserable if he has a grovelling, unlettered, indevout 
mind. Let him have his gardens, his fields, his woods, and his 
lawns, for grandeur, ornament, plenlv, and gratification ; while at 
the same time God is not in all his thoughts : and let amnher have 
neither field nor garden ; let him only look at nature with an en- 
lightened mind, — a mind which can see and adore the Creator in his 
works, can consider them as demonstrations of his power, his wis- 
dom, his goodness, his truth — this man is greater, as well as hap- 
pier, in his poverty, than the other in his riches. The one is but 
little higher than a boast, the other but littlo lower than an angel. 
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THE PRODIGAL SON. 

* IHARCH 27. I 

lioiUarUe, and go to my fathtr, and will say unto him, Father, I hmtti^ 
ned against heaven and before thee, and am not worthy to be ctUUi 
thy Son. 

The conversion of a sinner, or the turning him from idol vsniliw 
and dcBtructive hahita, lo truth, to reasnn and to piety, ia eveiy 
where in the scriptures represented as the greatest pi>3sible chai^ 
U is denominated, therefore, a new creati.on — a being born a^am 
— a reaurrecUon — a pausing from dealk to life. The apostate ftwn 
truth is fooraUy dead. Sin, voluntarily contracted, has graituaily 
broken hia connexion with the apiritual world, and he is occounleii 
dead in trespasses and sins ; that is, he is cut off from the sources 
of apiritual life, and utterly disabled to relish those emptoymenls or 
oleasures, which alone can render a spiritual being bappy- Con- 
version is the sinner's own work ; God helping his infirmities. He 
is told to ask, to seek and to knock ; to put off the old man, iiod (o 
put on the new ; and when his right eye offends him, he is lo 
pluck it out. 

The parahle of tho prodigal son is a striking illustration of 
repentance and reformation, brought about by those ralur«l 
meana by which it most always be eSccted. Overwhelmed with 
grief, he exclaimedj sighing, What have I abandoned, and whst 
have I found ! my father's house ! habitation of abundance, 
peace and liberty, when shall 1 see thee again P Far from thee, 
an unhappy slave, tormented by the recollection of my sins, de- 
voured by remorse, covered with shame, I languish, I droop, I die: 
here "I perish with hunger." Ah ! "I will arise." Behold here 
the language of penitence j behold the first expression of the new 
heart which hia reflections on his ead situation had just created in 
him. I will arise, 1 will deceive the vigilance of the cruel master 
who tyrannises over me ; 1 will go out of this strange land, which 
is desolated by famine and death. "I will arise," in spite oftheTlil- 
lery of libertines, in spite of the revolt of my senses, ia spite of 
the repugnancy of nature, in spite of the ascendancy of my pas- 
sions. "1 will arise," whatever it may cost me : — and what will it 
coat ? What more have 1 to sacrifice ? Alas ! I have givea ever/ 
thing to the world ^ sin has deprived me of all : I have now noth- 
ing to olTer but my tears, my griefs, and the confesaioD of nj 
crimes. Be it so ; full of confidence, "1 will arise and go." Bill 
where shall this unfortunate son, this afilicted sinner, take refuge .* 
Does an asylum remain open for him I O where shall he go f 

Can you ask such a question ? lie will go to his father : "I will 
arise, and go lo my father." What ! go to that God whom he hu 
insulted with so much audacity } Let him not deceive himself. N0| 
he is no longer hia father ; is he not an avenging God } I^et him 
rather dread his indignation. He only fears his aversion and bu 
absence ; he only fears that he may not auflicientty love him. Bnl 
how shall he be able to soften him ? Ah, you little know the power 
of genuine sorrow and heartfelt penitence ! — ^it is stronger than 
tbe\nost inveterate habits : it breaks in pieces every chain ; it is 
stronger than human respect — it braves it ; it is stronger than deatb 
— it triumphs over it ; it is stronger than the justice of God— «l 
disarms it ; it is stronger than the sovereign Judge — it converts' 
into a Father. 






Lv order to establish the truth of a di vine providence, it i« not ne> 
cessary to deduce it fmm certain facts. Those who are fond of 
pointing out the precise cases wherein ihey imagine the immediate 
interposition uf the Deity is discoverable, oflen run into the weakest 
and most injurious superstitions. It is impossible, unleiis we can look 
through the whole chain of remote connexions and final issues, to 
pronounce of any contingency, what is its ultimate tendency. Th«t 
can only be done by an omniscient being. Yet the imperfection of 
our faculties does not prevent our aiming at truth within our reach. 
The laws of nature arc God's continued agency, and all their 
effects are the dispensations of his providence. 

Successful villainy and oppressed virtue do not prove that God 
remains an uninterposing spectator. Can it be proved, that pros- 
perous iniquity has all those advantages which it appears to possess i 
and that those events called evils, are really so } — It is a noble say- 
ing of the philosopher cited by Seneca, that "there cannot be a more 
unhappy man than he who has never experienced adversity." 
There is nothing, perhaps, in which mankind are more apt to 
make false calculations than in the Article both of their own and 
ether's hitppineas. 

The aneienla rested on their doctrine of providence. Xenophon 
tells us, when Cyrus led out his army against the Assyrians, the 
word which he gave to his soldiers was — "Jupiter the defender and 
conductor ;" and says the prince attributed every success to a prov- 
idence. Timoleon believed every action to be under the influence 
ef the gods ; and Livy says, (he first Scipio undertook no impor- 
tant affair- without going to the capitol to implore assistance. Bal- 
bua the stoick, expressly declares for a particular providence ; and 
Cicero imputes that superiour glory which attended the Roman na- 
tion singly lo this animating persuasion. Every page of Homer's 
poems Hirniah proof of his convictions. "He is perpetually, says 
Pope, acknowledging the hand of God in alt events, ascribing to 
that alone the victories, rewards and punishments of men. The 
grand moral laid down at the entrance of his poem, 'The lei/i oj 
God waa futjilied,'' runs through his whole work, and is with most 
remarkable care, put into the mouths of his greatest'and wisest 
persons. 

Christians do not believe that God, by one act in the beginning, 
expelled himself from all care and interest in his creation ; but that 
his eyes are in every place beholding the evil and the good. He 
watches even the sparrow as it falls ; and his providence is 
asserted in the exact numbering of the hairs of our heads. — An 
overruling and all watchful jirovidence is consonant to our ideas of 
the benevolence of the Deity ; it is full of the most enlivening con- 
solations. Who indeed would wish to be convinced, that he stands 
unguarded by that heavenly shield, which can protect him againstn 
malevolent world ? The belief of a constant divine providence gives 
strength to our hopes and tirmness to our resolutions — it subdues the 
insolence of prosperity and draws out the sting of affliction. In a 
ward, it is like the golden branch to which Virgil's hero was di- 
I tfialod, and affords the only secure support through the regions of 
'ukncss and sorrow. 
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MAKCH 39. 

n far the righteous, and gladntsa for the upright in hearl. 

Light is a beautiful emblem of happinesa and joy. We at oncff, 
by a kinil of instinctive association, conuecl with it the idea of 
choertiilneBs and pleasure ; and that of melancholy and mourning, 
with darkness. This is so natural, so accordant with universal fig- 
ure, that it is, 1 suppose, common to all languages, it occurs frv 
quently in Scripture : "Light is sown for the righteous, and gM- 
ness for the upright in heart." "If thou draw out thy soul to tb« 
hungry, and satisfy the afflicted soul ; then shall thy light rise in 
obscurity, and thy darkness shall be as the noon-day." "Theligfal 
of the wicked shall be put out, and the spark of his fire shall not 
shine. The light shall be dark in his tabernacle, and his candle 
shall be put out with him." The "light of God's coun1enanc«" is 
the cheering influence of his favour ; and to express the uninterrupt- 
ed joy of the heavenly state — the absence of those alternations of 
glFidnesB and gloum that characterize the present life, it is beauli- 
liitly said, ''there shall be no night there. It is "the inheritance 
of the saints in light." The heavenly city seen by John in the 
vision of Gud, h^ "no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to 
ahine in it, for the glory of Gud did lighten it, and the Lamb was tb* 
light thereof." 

Light may express the joy in God which a true penitent feels on 
forgiveness. The forgiveness of sin scatters the gathering tempest 
of wrath which our iniquities interpose between God and us. The 
angry elements wear a dark and frowning aspect. But when God 
says, "1 have blotted out as a cloud thy transgressions, and as a 
(hick cloud thy sins ; return unto me for I have redeemed thee •," 
immediately the fair face of heaven again appears, and the rainbow 
of the covenant shines over the skirls of the departing slomi. 
Without pardon, the conscience can have no peace. It is lashed 
with a scourge from an invisible hand, and finds a secret rack under 
every pillow which seems to promise a secret repose. But as soon 
as the soul reeeives forgiveness of sin, its anguish is allayed, and 
its wounds are healed. 

Let our joys centre in God. Creature joy, like the house built 
upon the sand, shakes at every blast ; and a storm of sickness, 
poverty, and disgrace sweeps it all away, Let but a finger ache, 
jet but a gourd wither, let but a fellow creature frown, and there 
is an end of all this joy at once. But joy in God, like the faousa 
built upon a rock, stands undemolished, unshaken, by the greatest 
outward desolations. Those disasters that quite ruin all other joy, 
do not nt all afTect our joy in God. Let a believer be never so 
poor, never so sickly, never so slighted by the world ; let him los« 
what he will, so long as he can keep his hold on God, none of these 
things move hiin ; and you may hear him aing, with all the exulta- 
tiori of a prophet, "Although the fig-lree do not blossom, and tbttt 
be DO fruit in the vine ; though the labour of the olive fail, andttM 
fields do yield no meal ; though the flocks be cut off from thelvM, 
and there bo no herd in the stall j yet will I rejoice in the Lord : 
I will joy in the God of my salvation." Other joys must end in 
death — and may, and very ollen do, end before ; — but joy in God 
improves by adversity — grows brighter and stronger at the approach 
of death — and it will flourish in full perfection, when earth tai 
earlhiy jov? shall totally disappour. 
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eCR ASFIfl or OOD'S PABENTAL CUmACTtR. 



Tf I am a Father tehtrr is m 



The christian Scriptures delight to represpnt God under the at- 
tractive title of Father. He is not susceptible of wralh, hatred or 
revenge. He has no short interval of tyranny, and can never Iwi 
!he foe of his children. He is beniznsnt and just, mercilul and 
impartial, forgiving and wise, powerful and sympathelic. He is no 
austere master, requiring what can not be performed, or delighting 
in the slavish terrors of his subjects. He is love. His highest 
pleasures consist in communicating happioeaa. He is a reasonable 
governour, a tender parent, a patient friend, a kind >udge, rejoicing 
in his works, aiding truth, reclaiming folly, shewing indulgence to 
the refractory, encouraging the backward and rewarding the pimis. 
To ii.t in men's minds Ihese ideas of God, was one main design of 
Christ's mission and labours. 

These sublime consolatory truths are abused by our sin. Sin is 
unhappiness. It is contempt of God — it is treachery to Christ, 
What insensible, ungrateful and abandoned creatures must we be, 
were we less anxious to do the will of God, because it is the will of 
the tenderest parent ! — Because God is so kind, because love is 
essential to his nature, because his sole view in whatever he enjoins 
is simply our felicity, shall we abuse his benefits, disregard his in- 
junctions, and refuse him our obedience ? — Because he is so equi- 
table, as to require nothing of as for which we have not capacities 
and means, shall we neglect that for which we are expressly endow- 
ed ? — Because he has patience with our infirmities, shall we com- 
mit iniquity, shall we wilfully transgress ? — God forbid that we 
should ever render ourselves guilty of such a perversion of the 
most consoling truths. Let us rather rejoice in the high and holy 
assurances of grace and salvation. Let us deem it our meat and 
drink to do our Father's will — let us think of him without terrour, 
lean on him with filial confidence, pray to him in holy boldness, 
regarding him as our eternal well wisher, loving him with all our 
hearts, conducting ourselves by his benevolent intentions, and striv- 
ing to prove our gratitude by an unbroken sacrifice of living devo- 
tion. Without these dispositions and a corresponding conduct, we 
■can never establish our filiation ; and never attain the appointed 
rewards of true Christianity. 

It may be set down as a moral axiom, that love to God will more 
powerfully restrain us from sin and tmpcl us to good, than the prin- 
ciple of fear. Fear degrades the mind ; and as a principle of ac- 
tion, is worthy of being felt only towards a capricious, partial and 
passionate master, God is not to be bribed by external homage, 
or won by flattering presents ; the semblances of piety will not 
stand a single glance of his searching eye. He is satisfied with 
oo otTcrings or substitutes. He requires truth, equity, intrinsic 
worth, genuine holiness and heart felt devotion. 

It follows, therefore, that whenever we sin, we oifend against 
'ff tender and benign dispositions towards mankind. 




All, all I throw, an oScring 
Accept that homage. Being 



I thy faet— 
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IHAnCH 31. 

She hath done v>hal >ke could. 

It is ileliglitfiil to dwell on departetl worth. Il is a religions 
dutj'. The day on which the death of a valued friend occurred, is 
forever holy with uh ; and on each anniversary of it, our imagina- 
tion calls up the departed image in that freshness, which ahnoit 
makes it live again. While on earth, we gather about the good 
with a sacred impulse ; and when one is called to "go up higher," 
our minds follow the ascending Bpirit and we consider it ever efter- 
wards as part of the treasure we have laid up in heaven. 

Has death taken from you a good mother ? you know the bittei- 
-nes8 of grief ; you feel a void which nothing earthly can (ill up. 
We can have but one another. If you are not made better by her 
loss, her death is a moral lesson which has fallen short of its great 
purpose. Let us dwell on her virtues. To be remembered with 
aflection, she required only to be known. Your recollection ofher 
is connected with a look, a tone, n manner, a temper and a kindaess 
peculiarly her own. With what tenderness did sho anticipate your 
(rants, and with what promptness did she provide for them — how 
watchful over your conduct, and how sympathetic in your eicknees. 
Was you in errour ? there shew as tow in you again to truth — wssyoB 
in doubt ? there she was to guide you — was you in affliction f there 
she was to point out the sources of consolation, — In her domestic 
character she was thoughtful, uniform and energetic. In her care 
for others, she seemed to forget herself To her relatives she was 
faithful, conciliating and benevolent — and to all she was kind, gen- 
erous and free, — Her religion was practical. Resembling the be- 
loved disciple, a severe creed would have made her wretched ; Ibr 
she loved the good of every nation. Her mind appeared alive to 
every thing gentle, tender and ennobling. She could tolerate no 
views which did not directly purify, invite, console and exalt the 
mind. She loved truth, whether it beamed in nature, or wae re- 
echoed by revelation. Sho loved the works of God because they 
displayed benignity \ and mankind, because God's voice of \ovt 
was heard in their bosoms. .She would say, 'it is hard to walk (he 
earth and get no soiling on one's garments.' Yet her faults werr 
rather the shades of virtue. She took her Saviour's character iVom 
hie sermon on the mount, and believed he came to practice amODg 
men the good will he learned from above. She learned thence thai 
beneficence was the golden thread to be woven through the (exture 
of her life. She beheld tn religion a herald of peace, a raesseo' 
ger of mercy, a prompter of charily. She beheld in God, all tnilb, 
purity and power, the everlasting friend of all hia children \ and in 
Jesus Christ, a Redeemer, faithful, unwearied and divine. She 
thought intemperance, covelousness, pride, injustice and cruelty, 
can never have mansions prepared for them in heaven. In short, 
she practised on the belief, that to be Christ's »kt must haet kit 
gpiril. — She loved the house of God and iho ordinaces of chriatkn- 
ity ; and after an impressive discourse, how attractive and vraers- 
hle has she appeared on returning home — her face, (like HoMl' 
coming down from the holy mount,) with the beamings of the divio* 
presence stilt remaining on her countenance. — You must be oa 
earth what she was, if you would be hereafter what she is. 



CRVELTT TO Tm JIInlltL CREjtTIOK. 99 

APHIt 1. 

Be ghclh to the ieait ku food, and ta the young ravens tphkh try. — Bia len- 
der tnercits are ooer all hit utorki. 

The season ia now approaching when, the animal as well as veg- 
etable kingdom, is to be operated upon by renovating warmth. How 
wontJerruI is the hand of God ! Not an insect ia on the wing, not 
a By tries its young pinions in the air, or testifies lis joy in its gra- 
tuitous activity ; not an animal gambols in the excess of its spirits ; 
not a fish leaps from the water in its frolicks ; not a bird offers its 
notes of praise on the ollar of the morning — in short, not a living 
thing moves on the earth, through the air, or in the water, which 
does not demonstrate that consoling text, 'his tender inercics arc 
over all his works.' If God is so careful of his creolurea, shall we 
treat then^with unconcern, with cruelty and murder i Have we in 
reckless haste and in paBsionatc wantonness, a right to destroy that 
exquisite organization which his bands have wrought ? Has he cre- 
ated only for us to annihilate f — Granting the right over all creatures 
given to man at first, I would protest unreservedly against that un- 
feeling treatment and that thoughtless waste of animal life, which 
continues to disgrace every community. Because man had given to 
him the lower orders of creation, shall he assume the liberty of unlim- 
ited destruction or rash oppression ? Nature has given them rights, 
and they are sacred, for they are from God. Why should it be 
thought less inhuman to crush to death aharmlessinsect, whose offence 
is that it eats, than the Iamb whom no one could kill unnecessarily. 
Tet the former is done without the least check of compassion. \tt 
every creature below man contemptible ? let us remember that — 
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the poor bOBtle.lhat we trtad upon 

1 corporosl auif 'raace feeU a pang » great 



The sensations of insects are exquisite to a surprising degree. 
The millepedes, for instance, rolls itself round upon the slightest 
touch ; and the snail gathers in her horns upon the least apptoach 
of your hand. Arc not these indubitable indications of thtxr sensi- 
bility ; and is it any evidence of ours, that we are not therefore in- 
duced to treat them with a more sympathizing tenderness ? — There 
ia a general claim of kindness which every species of creatures has 
a right to from us. This fact ought to be impressed on childhood. 
I am far from believing, that the early delight children take In tor- 
menting insects and domestic animals, is proof of imuitc cruelty of 
temper. It can be perfectly explained on other principles ; but 
they may by unrestrained indulgence get to disregard all suffering 
but their own. The supreme court of judicature at Athens, pun- 
ished a boy for putting out the eyes of a bird which had unhap- 
pily fallen into his hands. Birds are the ornament of creation, 
and he who needlessly kills one, while he thereby gives birth to a 
thousand destructive insects, is guilty of offending God. 

While I grant to man the right of aliment and self-defence, I would 
have him never forget the great limits of natural justice, and as the 
animals are given into our care, they are to be objects of our compas- 
sion, and never the sport of our cruelty. They are the recipients , 
^0t heaven's benevolence and they should be of ours. 



lord's sufpek. 
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The Lord's supper is a social repast comtnemorative of Jesm 
and the benejils we receive from him. One erroor connected 
with it is, the supposing a formal preparation requiaile to a worthy 
participation. If I accidentally came in upon a company celebrat- 
ing the memory of an honoured friend, how gladly would I take 
part ; and how absurd would be my refusal to do so, because 1 pre- 
viously knew nothing of it. We should be always ready to remem- 
ber our benefactors. The abovp errourisuppoaea the need of a 
gratitude which is not permanent, but which is to be got up for the 
occasion, and tlismieaed immediately afterwards. 

Another errour is, to suppose the supper haa a tendency to reconcile 
God to us. — God is already reconciled. He has no hostile vindictire 
dispositions towards mankind. He will show mercy to his relurDiDg 
children. He will not judge them with rigour, but in lenity. No 
rites, prayers or exercises can reconcile God to us ; can make him 
mare kind, equitable, just or merciful towards us than he erer hu 
been in this world, and will be in the next. The supper may re- 
concile us to God, — it may prevent our being indifferent, ungrateful, 
distrustful and disobedient to him ; it may, as a means, lead us to re- 
flection, relbrmalion and holiness. When it has been the occasioD 
of awakening our minds to reverential, confiding and filial senti- 
ments towards God, a practical faith in Jesus Christ, and a warm 
love towards our fellow men, it ha^ accomplished its part in the work 
of reconciliation. 

Another errour is, that the supper secures the forgiveness of sin. 
He must form human conceptions of the Deity who imagines him 
Won by momentary good actions or promises, to account us right- 
eous while we are wicked. God does not forgive the sins we retain, 
however much we may confess them. Certain solemn occasions 
and stated religious vowa are empty before God, if not followed by 
their fruits. True repentance is another phrase for actual amend- 
ment ; and this only contains the conditions of forgiveness. 80 
long as we persist in our sin, nothing can indemnify us against its 
penalties. Sin is a disease. The most compassionate and skilful 
physician cannot remove the disease, if wo refuse to do thai by 
which health is recovered. The supper is a means ; and wo must 
expect from it only what we make it afford. Our minds are the ac- 
tive agents t the efficacy is with us : and this efficacy is very great 
when the supper is celebrated as it should be. 

Another errour is, to consider the supper as incompreheosiblc 
and mysterious. Reading is a means of knowledge ; Ihinkiag is a 
means of intellectual strength ; public worship is n means of piety 
snd holiness, and the supper, in the same way, is a means of faith 
and brotherly love : and is there any thing mysterious in these "i 

Led to the table by the light of christian truth, let us remember 
Jesus Christ as a martyr, witnessing a good confession belbrfl PoB- 
tiuB Pilate, and scaling it with his blood ; as an exampk, enduring 
the severest tortures and being faithful unto death ; as a amqaertr, 
triumphing over every moral enemy ; as a Redeemtr, ratifying by 
his life the truths of his gospel, and as an inUfrtmoi; continuing ia 
heaven the ofBccs of love began below 
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But feek ye firsl the kingdon 



The world is of God's creation, and all things arc very good. 
Instead of dospisiog the pleasures of sense aad the protsjifltiliea of 
Ure, I would ask you to put a real and discreet value upon ibem. 
Instead of pronouncing them shining dross, false and imaginarjr 
gratlficatioDa ; instead of prescribing rules which might suit purely 
spiritual beings, but which cannot belong to men on earth ; instead 
of these, I would assort, that riches, honour and influence are real 
and desirable gooda ; and that earthly pleasures are worthy of man, 
because inslifuted for him. Wo may seek, possess and enjoy ihese, 
without inlriDging on the precepts of reason or Christianity. — Our 
religion has suffered from being confounded with a morality invent- 
ed by monks, who deemed certain sepulchral rites the essence of 
piety, and who taught that C!od was honoured by our despising his 
gifts and tormenting ourselves. Christianity is the reverse of this. 
It would not make us hermits or monks, but active, useful, temper- 
ate and beneficent citizens; and pious humane and happy christians. 

But, this view of our condition, and this licence of enjoyment is 
peculiarly liable to abuse, from men's overlooking that first great 
principle — ^itoderation is Ike taw of eiijoymei^. If this sacred axiom 
is disregarded, then truly, the world's glory is turned to ashes in 
our hands, and its comforts end in poison. Because the earth is 
for man's sustenance and joy, shall it be made a scene of degrad- 
ing riot f Reasoning which would approve this, would be as false as 
it is foolish. — Are all real goods and pleasures desirable in the same 
degree ? Are there besides riches and renown, no better goods f 
besides bodily pleasures, no purer g rat ificatit ions ? Worldly goods 
may be real, actual goods, yet it is true, that they are transient and 
unsatisfying ; bodily gratifications may be real, yet they are deceit- 
ful, oAen dangerous and sometimes destructive. Riches and hon- 
our are real goods, but knowledge, wisdom and godliness are far 
better, for they accompany us through life and go with us to eter- 
nity. To be esteemed and praised Justly by men, is desirable, but 
to be loved and approved by Jehovah, is infinitely preferable. The 
pleasures of sense arc not imaginary, yet the satisfactions of knowl- 
edge, the pleasures of devotion, the sweets of beneficence, and 
the consolations of a good conscience, arc far more dignified, sub- 
stantial and animating. The first are brief in their nature, surfeiting 
in their excess, and then painful in their consequences ; the last, 
never cloy, never disgrace, never afflict us. They grow stronger 
by repeated enjoyment and are consummated only in heaven. 

Double wo will be on that man who contemns the salutary lim- 
its wltich, health, reason and Christianity have prescribed to all 
earthly pursuits, wishes and gratifications. — While therefore you 
duly value all earthly objects and every real pleasure, let it be your 
wisdom, to chose the best, the noblest, the durable riches of truth, 
devotion and benevolence. These you can lay up in heaven. While 
others impetuously run after transitory gratifications, he this your 
constant delight, to meditate by the fountains of the eternal God, 
and to drink the pure rills which flow from the mount of Zion. 





Cod it a spirit, and they that wonhip him mtut warship him in tpirit and 

God as an everpreaent spirit ; ia every where the object of spirJl- 
uat worship. The ancients peopled the universe with local deities ; 
shut up their gods in limited spheres ; imprisoned divinity in par- 
ticular places and divided omnipotence into parta. We bow before 
a being eternal and infinite, whom the heaven of heavens canDOt 
contain ; who is present at all times and in all places ; who per- 
ceives at one glance every side of every object, evary atom of every 
body, every thought of every breast j and who performs, by one 
single energy, all countless operations. His presence therefore is 
not confined to the temple - his at ten I ion not limited to one congre- 
gation. He dwells in every house, in every closet, in every heart, 
lie regards every domestic address, every secret prayer, every silent 
meditation. True worship is not confined to a mountain in Sama- 
ria, nor to a hill in Judca, nor to a house in Christendom. — The 
true worshipper considers every spot on which he stands, as holy as 
the ground where Moses trembled. Wherever God has thrown a 
work bcrorc him, there he worships God ; wherever he has left the 
print of his hand, there he presents the tribute of his praise. He 
considers the universe as the majestic temple of Jehovah — a temple i 
not made with hands, not with hands to be measured ; God's own 
magnificent construction filled with displays of the builder's wisdom, 
power and greatnesss. He worships God in his works. He as di- 
rectly connects nature with its author, as he, who, in the fields, in- 
hales a fragrance familiar to his sense, immediately thinks on the 
flower from which it flows. To him the temple of God is not heiB 
or there j it has no threshold ; it has no walls ; he is always in it; 
he cannot go out of if ; whether he turns to the right or left, he is 
stilt at the altar of God. In this manner the true worshipper makes 
bis thoughts and aSections form one unbroken flow of praise, one 
continued act of worship. 

Elevating are the pleasures arising from this habit of devotion. 
It not only gives the feeling of constant security, but the Benae 
of society. Man wants not only a protector, but a companion. 
This social enjoyment which devotion supplies, produces a compar- 
ative independence of human society. There are moments when 
affectionate friendship is afar off ; when solitude becomes oppressivei 
when cheerfulness takes ils flight ; when the sun seems to godowa 
upon the heart, and the shadows of melancholy gather about it. In 
such hours the pious worshipper finds bis advantage over others. 
He is never alone. That divine companion, with whom he walks, 
is ever at his side. He can therefore carry cheerfulness with him 
into all his solitudes. He has a remedy for melancholy whenevei 
it is ready to steal over him. The departure of company ia there- 
turn of religion, and he takes leave of man but to meet with God. 

Let us become true worshippers of God ; then whatever happens 
to us we shall have a support ; wherever we go wo shall have so- 
ciety. If we are immured even in the solitary tower, beyond tho 
sight or sympathy of mortals, even in this imprisonment of the 
heart, we should find solace in the society of that invisible visitant, 
from whom no confinement is any seclusion, and with whom no con- 
trivance of man cat) intercept the intercourse of piety. 





roVERTY WITH TIRTUE BETTER THAN WEAtTB WITHOUT. (09 
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Jt Utile that a righteo 



n halh U belter than Iht rithts of nrnny trieked. 



Created iu God's image, wc were made to be happy, HappineBs 
must be planted erery where, and will fiouriah any where. The 
fountains of felicity ore within us. 

The little that is accompanied with ctmlenlmetit, is belter than 
great riches without it. What ia gain P ft is not eolJ ; it is not 
power : the scriptures asswer, "Conleatment with godliness is grenl 
gain." — Doea possessing much, produce content ? No. — He who is 
not content with competence, will not be satisfied with superfluity. 
Contentment, with that which is enough for nature, is an insepara- 
ble attribute of a virtuous mind. It is a ray in the luminous orb of 
the virtues, which streams from the same centre, which supplies the 
rest of the radient circle. Contentment does not grow out of the 
cnndition, but out of the character. It ia wealth and power and 
every earthly thing. He that is satisfied with what he eats, {ares 
sumptuously ; he that is satisfied with what he wears, is clothed in 
purple ; he that is contented with his dwelling, is the tenant of a 
palace. 

The little that is accompanied v/i\.\i economy and kmperatice, is bet- 
ter than the riches of those, who have n taste for a profusion, tn 
such bands, riches are not riches. Intemperance converts wealth 
into want. It destroys all the varieties and distinctions of enjoyment. 
Opulence, in the hand of profusion, thus becomes the lowest poverty. 
He who reduces the superfluities to the necessaries of life, narrows 
hia means of gratification so fast, that he is at length reduced to 
beggary. It is of little consequence, whether indigence be scaled 
io the purse, or in the fancy. Riches in the hand of prodigality, 
lose their nature ; they are not themselves ; they are a largo sum 
of ciphers. The little which the wise man has, is productive in com- 
forts. He extracts what good it contains, and is safe and happy in 
the process. 

The little which is accompanied with the consciousness of ila hav- 
ing been fairly acquired, ia better than the riches that are attended 
with the remorse of having been ill gotten. — Can he who has furnished 
his house, however splendid its trappings, who has adorned his 
grounds, however delightful their shades, who has clothed his limbs, 
however superb their attire, with what he has embezzled of public 
money, or with what he has extorted by adventurous fraud or unlaw- 
ful traffic, can such a man pass through his apartment with the proud 
step, entertain his friends with the unclouded gaiety, or sink into his 
couch with the undisturbed repose, of him, who lives unenvied, and 
unblamed upon his honeat earnings ? This poor man has poised 
no unjust balance ; employed no deceitful weights ; practiced no ar- 
tifice ; betrayed no trust ; forfeited no pledge, and overreached no 
inexperience, Triumphant the e.tultation of such a mind. Its in- 
tegrity, innocence and peace are a perpetual joy. 

What shall we think of those who, in haste to inherit the wealth, 
that awaited them, have been impatient at the slow step of nature to 
the tomb, and have expedited succession by secret violence .' When 
the honest poor man witnesses a fact like this, how from the hcarl 
will he exclaim, — "Better is a little with right eousaess, than great 
reveauBS without right." 




E TftCE CHXISTIJN FERVENT I! 



Fervent in Bpiril, s 
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^^M hope I 



To confound enthuaiaam with fanaticism is a great mistake, 
naticism is an exclusive passion, the object of which is an opiaiotl ; 
enthusiasm is connected with the harmony of the universe : it i* the 
love of the beautiful, it is elevation of soul, enjoyment of devotion 
and interestedneas in Christ, all united in one single feeling which 
combines grandeur and repose. The senee of this word among the 
Greeks anords the noblest definition of it ; enthusiasm signifief 
God in us. In fact, when the existence of man is expansive, il bw 
something divine. 

There is a warmth and fervidncss in the christian soul which wt 
suppose fires the bosoms of the angelic host. Conscience is suffi- 
cient to lead the coldest character into the track of rectitude ; " ' 
enthusiasm is to conscience what honour is to duly : there is in i 
superfluity of soul which it is sweet to consecrate to what is relig- 
iously sublime, when what is good has been accomplished. Genius 
and imagination mingle with the law of duty, and thus enable us to 
relish all the wonders of the heart and of the thought. Religious 
enthusiasm can alone counterbalance the tendency to narrow sel- 
fishness ; and it is by this divine sign that we recognize the crea- 
tures of immortality. When you speak to any one on subjects votthf 
of holy respect, you perceive at once if ho feels a noble trembling : 
if hia heart beats with elevated sentiments ; if he has formed ai ' 
liance with the other world. 

Enthusiasm ia one mark of magnanimity. It leads to a contem- 
plative disposition. Character and enthusiasm dill'er in many res- 
pects ; we ought to choose our object by enthusiasm, but to approa^ 
it by character : thought is nothing without enthnsiaem, and actios 
without character. Enthusiasm is every thing for the well ground- 
ed christian. The storms of passion subside, the pleasures of svlf- 
love fade away, but religious enthusiasm remains unaltered. The 
mind itself would be tost in physical existence, if something proud 
and animated did not snatch it awny from Ibe vulgar ascendency of 
selfishness. That moral dignity, which is proof against all atlennU, 
is what is most admirable in the gill of exiatence, and this ia chiiit- 
ian enthusiasm. Without it, nothing sublime can be designed, Ot 
achieved. It is the great moral electric power of the soul. 

The ardent christian looks on nature with profound admiration ; on 
truth with awakening love ; on Christ with an inspiring sympatliy, and 
on God with submissive confidence. He sees in nature the elements 
of mental exaltation ; means of raising the depre!;scd heart j a source 
of unalterable happiness and the origin of an habitual feeling of 
the divine harmony, in which nature and ourselves combine. — He 
sees in truth the voice and energy of God — an expression which 
springs from the soul, and which is a ray of celestial light, wbetber 
it shoot acrosa the early morning of life, or tlic closing darkness of 
age. — He sees, in Jesus Christ, the consummation of divine eothu- 
asm ; a spirit, patient in distress, fearless in duty, generous in sym- 
pathy and warm in devotion. He sees in God a universe of thought, 
-lower and love — the beginning and end of all we are and all it 
lOpe to become. 

Thrice buppy iboy ! (hot enter now the court 
Heaven opeos id thoir bosoins. 
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I man rtpentti of hit iBirktdneii , 

e / dBiil ? 

At this season, a day of fnsling, humiliation and prayer, is set 
apart by the people of New England. In bciDg called lu perform 
the greal duties of self examtaation, lei us enter, aa with the can- 
dle of the Lord, into the inmost recesses of our souls, and bring 
forth every ^efllement therein concealed. Let us judge ourselvea 
now, that wo may not at last be condemned with the world. Ltt ns 
ask oursolTcs, if wo havo hallowed the Lord God in our hearts, 
adored, frusled and obeyed him ? Have we considerod his eyo as 
always fixed upon as, and his bounty the support of our lives ? Have 
we preserved consciences void of offence towards him, and never 
impiously called upon liim to curae those whom it was our duty to 
forgive f — Have we performed with christian fidelity and with a 
christian spirit, the .social duties of lifo ? Have we withheld justice 
from others in property, engagements, words and affection ? — Have 
we brought together the faults of our neighbours at our fireside, 
and sent forth evil surmises under the cover of pleasaniry ? — Have 
we fiftltered where we ought to condemn, and acted the enemy under 
the guise of a friend ? — Have we cherished antipathies, where we 
ought to have been reconciled, and given just occasion of offence 
to our well wishers ? — Have parents illustrated their good precepts 
by corresponding example, and have children been obedient, kind 
and industrious .' Have masters been reasonable and deliberate ; 
and have servants been true and faithful ? — Have ali of every coH' 
dition been pious and holy .' 

The great duty of this day is self- ecru tiny. True repentance is 
thorough reformation. — Conversion is not a primary, and therefore 
cannot be a universal duty. Abel, Enoch, Zacharius, Elizabeth 
and Nathaniel, are represented as walking with God. The right- 
eous need no conversion. They must advance in goodness, but 
Christ does not call them to repentance. Conversion derives 
its obligation, not from the relation in which we stand either to 
God, or our fellow creatures ; nor from the character we bear as 
rational beings and christians, — on the contrary, its obligation arises 
from the wilful transgression of (hose laws of righteousness which 
these characters and relations bind upon us ; and therefore it can 
only be incumbent on thoSe who are personally guilty of such wil- 
ful transgression, it is not the way originally prescribed by which 
(he subjects of God's moral government are to obtain his favour ; 
but the means which infinite wisdom has dictated for the recovery 
of his favour when it has been forfeited. Purity is better than re- 
pentance. The sinner must be turned back, the saint must perse- 
vere. Imperfection in man, circumstaoccd «s he is, does not con* 
Btitute moral depravity, or annihilate moral excellence. 

Our first duly is to be innocent, useful, holy and pious ; and out 
nest duty is to make others so. — On this day let us each feel that 
we have immortal talents in trust, and resolve to correct what is 
erroneous, strengthen what is weak, and establish what is wavering 
in our characters. Let us add to our faith all the consenting graces 
of the christian profession ; and being faithful unto death, we shall 
at last receive a crown of everlasting hfe. 
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THE PATIENCE OF JOB, 
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Ye kaoc heard ttf ihe patience of Job. 

I SHALL limit my remarks to the patience aacribed to Job. H 
history inculcates a full trust in God, a aubmissioa under the bi 
vereat trials, and a higii example of consummate and rewarded pft- 
tience. Our strengtl) of mind is most tried by great and sudden 
reverses. In wealth, power and influence, Job was pre-emioeot. 
'He also feared God, and eschewed evil.' He was philanthropic. 
"The blessing of him that was ready to perish, came upon me ; 
and I caused the widow's heart lo stng for joy." He seemed re- 
vered by the good, and dreaded by the wiclied. "Unto me men 
gave ear, and waited, and kept silence at my counsel. After iny 
words they spake not again ; and my speech dropped upon them. 
They waited for me aa for the rain." Yet reverses befel this good 
man. "The thing which I greatly feared, is come upon me." Aa 
he had received divine bounties with thankfulness and used ihem 
with temperance, his overwhelming misery constrained him to pray; 
"Shew me wherefore thou contendest with me." His losses con* 
siated of his goods, cattle and servants, and lastly of all his chil- 
dren. With the sensibilities of human nature, he expressed hii 
grief in the manner of that age. "He rent his mantle, shaved his 
head and fell down upon the ground, and worshipped, saying — The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away — blessed be the name of 
the Lord." The history adds, "In all Job sinned not, nor charged 
God foolishly." This was genuine resignation ; this was true pi- 
tience. — But his piety and self possession were lo have further In- 
als. His body was covered with most loathsome and excruciating 
sores ; and he is asked in the midst of his agonies — "Dost thou 
still retain thine integrity I" He answers, "shall we receive good 
at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evU P" This 
WBs far from murmuring and impatience. "He sinned not wUfa 
hia lips." His steadiness and composure of soul was to be more 
tried by the false constructions put on his extraordinary sufieriiwt. 
As they were then deemed divine intliclionB on hypocrisy, he U«- 
came the sport of fiendlike insults. "All my inward friends abhor 
red me, and they whom I loved are turned against me. I am their 
byword." When the alleviations of friendship failed, Jgb ws» 
miserable indeed. Against charges of sin, he resolutely maintaiD- 
ed his integrity, and silenced rather than convinced his accusers. — 
Finally God is represented as answering him out of the whirlwind; 
at which Job is immediately prostrated in humiliation and 
enco, exclaiming, "I abhor myself, and repent in dust and a 
God in his disciplinary wisdom having proved the piety and patience 
of Job, is described as restoring his health and prosperity. 

In his afflictions Job has exhibited to all succeeding generations, 
a noble example of suffering virtue. He is called a "perfect nod 
upright man," that is, a man of sincere and eminent goodness. He 
had shades which are remembered even in his heroic pattern of pa- 
tience. Wo can hardly expect one in that age to bear patiently the 
harshest censures and the most torturing suspicions. — May Job's 
Hnal compensation leach us, that God will regard in mercy our slight- 
er failings, where there is a fixed principle of piely, and a heart 
steadily bent on the practice of virtue^ amidst all trials and viciast- 




E GRGST objsct. 



nie end of ew faith, the salvation of our lovl. 

Let men, who resolve now to enjoy "the pleasures of ein for a 
aeasoD," and hope hereafter by a late repeniance to get a share also 
in the eternal rewards of virtue, consider that they may be cut off 
ID the midst of their hopes ; or that they may be as unwilling to re- 
pent hereafter, as they are at present. But above all, let them con- 
eider, that though they should live to that time, when thcv Hhall be 
willing to leave their sins, because the strength of their temptations 
will cease, yet they cannot be sure, that God will then accept 
them. The express condition of the gospel is, that we 8oek^r*( the 
kingdom of God ; that "we deny" ourselves, and that we "over- 
come" the world. How slender, therefore, must be the hopes of 
those who spend theirlife and strength in the enjoyments of this 
world, and make religion not their tirst but last refuge } Are the 
glories of heaven so inconsiderable ? Or is the duty wo owe to 
God so small, that he should accept our coldest and most unwilling 
service ? Offer the blind for sacrifice ; offer the lame and sick ; 
offer it now unto thy governour — will he bo pleased with thee ? How 
much less will God accept us, when we are least fit to serve him, 
and in those days wherein we ourselves "have no pleasure." 

When the interests of immortal souls are concerned, language 
fails in expressing the importance of the subject ! All that men 
call great and valuable is comparatively dross and vanity, Rank, 
and wealth, and applause, and magnificence, these will soon be en- 
gulphed in the grave. The soui lives forever — the salvation of that 
soul is, then, every thing to man ! For this the Son of God dwelt 
on earth, and laboured and died, — for this the word of God was 
penned by prophets and apostles, — for this angela have become 
ministering spirits — and for this the influences of the Holy Spirit 



Oh, "awake," then, thou that sleepest in thy sins, and "arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light !" Oh, hasten to save 
thine own soul ! and if through boundless grace thou hasl received 
mercy, then go and compassionate, and toil, and pray for the souls 
of thy fellow creatures. 

What, if it be lawful to indulge such a thought, what would be 
the funeral obsequies of a lost soul ? Where shall we find the tears 
fit to be wept at such a spectacle ■^ or could we realize the calamity 
in all its extent, what tokens of commiseration and concern would 
be deemed equal to the occasion ? Would it suffice for the sun to 
veil his light, and the moon her brightness ; to cover the oceaa 
with mourning, and the heavens with sackcloth ; or were the whole 
fabric of nature to became animated and vocal, would it be possi- 
ble for her to ulter a groan too deep, or a cry too piercing, to ex- 
press the magnitude and extent of such a catastrophe ? 

Let us cling to Jesus Christ — let us build on that foundation, which 
the Btorms cannot shatter nor the floods overwhelm. 



Grateful the joyous 
Salvation is in Jesi 
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lOS CBSISTIANITV. 

APRIL 10. 

In him wa$ life and the life icaa the light of men. 

The cliristianity of the New Testament is impregnable and im- 
perishable. It ia indeed a pyramid, whose base covers the earth — 
whose summit penetrates the skies — and upon whose sides stand 
enrolled, in illuminated characters, legible to all ihe inhabitants of 
the globe, "The wages of sin is death, but the gill of God is eter- 
nal life, througli our Lord Jesua Christ." 

Christianity founds her claim to general reception upon doctrines 
most abasing to human pride, and facts calculated rather lo repel 
than to invite human credulity. Her cardinal doctrine, which all 
the rest subserve, is the juslificaiion of a sinner, his deliverance 
from the bondage of ain, and perfect happiness in heaven, through 
faith in a Saviour who himself fell a victim to his enemies ; and ex- 
pired aa a malefactor, .under the infamy of the cross. Nothing 
more repugnant to their preconceived notions was ever proclaimed 
in the ears of men. It is the object of their dislike, their derision, 
and iheir acorn. "We preach," says the apostle, "we preach Christ 
crucilted : unto the Jews a stumbling block, and unto the Greeb 
foolishness." So it was at the beginning ; so it is at Ihe presem 
hour ; and so il will remain to the end. 

The cardinal fact of Christianity, without which all its other facts 
lose their importance, is the resurrection from (he dead of this sanie 
crucilied Saviour, as the prelude,' the pattern, and the pledge of the 
resurrection of his followers to eternal life. Against this great fact the 
"children of disobedience," from the Pharisees of the primitive age 
down to the scoHera of modern limes, have levelled their batteriu. 
One assails its proof, another its reasonableness ; all, its truth. When 
Paul asserted it before an audience of Athenian philosophers, 
"some mocked,"— a short method of refuting the gospel, and likely, 
from its convenience, to continue in favour and in fashion. 

Yet with such doctrines and facts did the religion of Jesns make 
its way through the world. Against the superstition of the multi- 
tude — against the interest, influence, and craft of their priesthood — 
against the ridicule of wits, the reasoning of aages, the policy of 
cabinets, and the prowess of armies — against the axe, the cms, 
and Ihe stake, she extended her conquest from Jordan to the Atlin- 
tic shores. She gathered her laurels alike upon the snows of Sej- 
thia, the green fields of Europe, and the sands of Africa. The al- 
tars of impiety crumbled before her march — the glimmer of the 
schools disappeared in her light. Power felt his arm wither at her 
glance ; and, in a short time, she who went, forlorn and inanlled, 
from the hill of Calvary to the tomb of Joseph, ascended the impe- 
rial throne, and waved her banner over the palace of the Ciuars. 
Her victories were not less benign than decisive. They were *ic- 
toriea over all that pollutes, degrades, and ruins man ; in behalf of 
all that purities, exalts, and saves him. They subdued his under- 
standing to truth, his habits tu rectitude, and his heart to happiness. 
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Nor shall liis Epreidtng gospol rest, 
Till through the world Ihy truth Laa rui 
Till Christ has all Ihe nations bleaged 
Tbsl see the ii^t, or feel the snn. 



IMMPTABILITT 0» OOD, 



•n iht Lord, I ehangt n 



Evert change in ihe substance of things, is either perrective or 
corruplive ; both which are equally impossible in God. Every ttr- 
gument proving God's existence, helps prove his eternity, bis one- 
ness and his immutability. 

God's unchangeableness should lead us to admiring and adoring 
apprehensions of his character and purposes. He exists tlirnugh 
all the measures and divisions of time, without any addition to biii 
years or any accession to hia knowledge, — His power is Ihe same ; 
equally incapahle of receiving any increase or suffering the lenal 
diminution. To create, preserve and govern millions of worlds can 
be no fatigue or weariness to him. With him ia everlasting 
strength ; and alt things are equally easy and possible to him. 
His goodness and mercy arc also the same, and endure forever. His 
other perfections are equally unalterable. When he creates he is 
not more powerful, when be governs he is not more wise, when he 

Eunishea he is not more .just, and when he blessea he is not more 
ind than he has been from everlasting. These displays of his per- 
fections, these emanations from the Father of lights, argue no vari- 
ableness or shadow of turning. His immutability adds a lustre to 
all his other attributes. 

How great the changes in all created things ! Empires rise and 
fall, kings and potentates flourish and fade, riches make to them- 
selves wings, pleasures are vanishing, and man though in honour 
abides not. Our dearest friends, the objects of our cherished ul- 
fectioD, leave us, and the supporters of our infant steps, the guides 
of OUT advancing years, are cut down at our side. Rank nfler rank 
they follow on that mysterious flight of stairs which leads down into 
the bosom of eternity. With what propriety then are we cautioned 
against reposing our trust in what ia mutable. How important to se- 
cure the lovo of the unchangeable Jehovah. 

God's imrautahilily suggests most powerful motives to repentance. 
His denunciations against sin are as fi.ted as his nature. His abhor- 
rence of it is eternal ; and wheresoever it e.xists, he will continue the 
same mind towards it. What terrors docs this fact hang over the 
ungodly ! To be happy, they, and not God, must change. Consider 
this, ye that forget God, and turn to the path of life. The immuta- 
bility which punishes sin, rewards holiness. ' 

God's unchangeableness affords durable comfort to the righteous. 
In every painful vicissitude, lingering distress and unexplained be- 
reavement, the sincere christian consoles himself with the belief 
that his heavenly Father is still the same. On every oc< aaion bo 
can with unabated confidence, repair for succour and consolation to 
tbat fountain of love which la still open and still flowing. 

Let us make choice of this" unchangeable Being, as our guide, 
comforter and reward. In bim alone we shall find durable felicity. 
When we lay hold of earthly objects, they turn to aabes in our hands. 
All below is death-struck. The present actors on the stage of life 
must soon make their exit, leaving room for others to aat and sufler 
the allotments of humanity. But God remains the same. To him 
let us go, for to him we must look for life in this world, and for its 
liappy continuance in the next, 
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C0MPA.RAT1VE HAPriNBHS AND FAIN I 



Doth a fountain aend forth at the same place, both tyoett water and hMa 7 
Con the fig tree, my brethrtn, bear olive berriet ? either a tine figi ? ig 
ean no fountain bath yield salt water and frtth. 

Is there an herb to be found, which is, at once, healing and pois- 
onous f Is there an animal, which ia, at the same time, ianoceal 
and noxioua ? — If we survey the checkered face of human life of 
large, we shall find its bright spaces more numerous than iu shid- 
owa. Congratulation is more exercised than pity, The counte- 
nancee that have sorrow upon them, are fewer than Ihe faces which 
do not want to be wiped, And if the ■whole, histories of iivAwidualt 
whom we see in circumstances of distress were to be laid before us, 
perhaps, we should find few of them, in which there was not a great- 
er number of pleasant than painful passages : in which there was 
not, upon tlie whole, more cheerfulness than depression j moretrsD- 
quillily than trouble ; more corporal ease than sufferance. What- 
ever pain, whatever care may lie in wait fur the man, — childhoodis 
careless and sportive ; "a stranger yet to pain." Whatever cloudi 
remain for the brow of manhood, the forehead of youth is clear aud 
smooth. The first years of almost every life, however dark and 
stormy it afterward becomes, are all sunshine and serenity. Tbeo, 
at least, how many soever the sicknesses, the sorrows, and lb* 
solicitudes, the "months of vanity," and the "wearisome nights," 
that await maturer years, — then, al least, every pulse is health i 
every pillow, peace ; every feeling, rapture ; every object, novelty ; 
every prospect, hope ! 

Now, although my present business is not to vindicate the good- 
ness of Providence, but merely to prevent from looking to our eye 
larger and darker than it really is, (o reduce to its true size, au 
dilute to its true shade, that apparent blot upon it, which may b« 
proved to be no %nore than the appearance of a stain ; yet, thus much 
I will say — that the happiness, which manifestly prevails in the pis' 
sent system, is such an indication of the author of it, as will not al- 
low us to ascribe the mixture of misery, we observe in it, to *bj 
mixture of malevolence in him. He, who so often blesses, canDOt 
once "willingly afflict." For his severity, whose tender mcrciea 
are so numerous as we see them to be, there must be some sail*- 
factory reason, whether we see it or not, A character compowd 
of striking kindness and wanton cruelty, is too inconsistent to be 
credible. 

If we only adopt the same mode of reasoning, in judging of tbe 
divine character, which we arc all of us accustomed to make use of, 
in deciding upon those of men, it will he impossible for ustosuipaet 
him of awf malice, who has discovered io muck mtrcjf. When M 
hear a fellow creature accused of having committed an action, of a 
complexion directly opposite to the strongest colours of his charac- 
ter — wo say, "it is not like the man ; let him tell his own story; 
judge no man before he be heard," Now, let the same rule of 
judging be applied to the conduct of Providence ; let the same pro- 
valence of good obtain the same credit and trust, under appearance* 
of evil, which we are in habits of granting to human characters ; 
and we shall be in little danger of suspecting the supreme benignity 
of any deviations from the path of goodness. 
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DIFFERENT FimntE CONDITIONH. 
APRIL 13. 



The bad man caonot be happy and the good man cannot be wretch- 
ed, because the different issues of virtue and vice are fixed in the 
eternal nature of things. The ground ofdilTerence in the condition 
to which the dead shall arise, has been implied, if not directly tflated, 
in all which has been advanced in the scriptures upon the subject. 
It is no other than a correspondent difference of character during 
the present life. They who have done good are they who shall rise 
to the resurrection of life ; while they who have done evil shall rise 
to the resurrection of condemnation. It is not in consequence of 
any secret, arbitrary decree of the Deity, that this awful distinction 
will be made ; it is in consequence, and only in consequence, of 
those qualities of the mind and those actions of the life, which are 
included in doing good or evil, and ivhich conspire to form (be mora] 
or religious character. God regards no man's person, nor anv of 
those distinctions which we too often consider as being of high im- 
portance. And I will venture to add, neither does he regard any 
man's opinions, except aa they have been embraced upon good or 
evil principles, or as they have had a good or evil influence upon 
his heart and conduct, in the day of moral retribution, there will 
be no causeless dislike of one, nor any unreasonable partiality to 
another. No person will be accepted or rejected, because he has 
been of this or that particular age, nation, or church ; but character, 
and nothing but character, genuine character, will determine the 
sentence. Every man will be judged according to the law or dis- 
pensation under which he lived ; and every man's voluntary princi- 
ples and actions will form the subject of inquiry. No man shall 
Bufier for the faults of another ; no man be rewarded fur another's 
obedience. Sin and holiness are both of ibem personal. Every 
one shall give account for himself ; with nothing to fear from the 
guilt in which he has not been a partaker, and with nothing to hope 
from that moral and religious excellence of which he is destitute. 
If there be any passage in the whole book of God, so unambiguous, 
so clear, so simple in its form, and absolute in its meaning, as to 
preclude the possibility of misappreheoaion, it is that of this text. 
" They that have done good, shall rise to the resurrection of life ; 
and they that have done evil, to the resurrection of condemnation." 
There is a beautiful progression in the powers of man. Before 
birth he lives a vegetative life, after birth an animal life, and aflcr 
the new birth, that is, aflcr the principles of religion are rooted and 
growing within him, a spiritual life. His future condition will de- 
pend upon his new birlh, which is his advancement in piety and be- 
neficence. He who has lived only the animal life, cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven. The bars against his entrance are those of the 
eternal differences of species, and the immutable nature of things. 
Each class and mode of being must be kept distinct, nor is it possi- 
ble that one should enter into the precincts of the other. 

To-day, then, while it is called to-day, while the opportunity and 
means of self-discipline are continued, let ua hear the voice of the 
Sod of Man, in the blessed assurance and the awful admonition we 
have been considering, so that when his voice shall awake us from 
the deep of death, we may rise to the resurrection of life. 
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lis CONSOLATIONS IS VIRTUOUS OtO AGE. 

APRIL H. 

I have finished my course : I have kept the faith. 

In whatever way any one has been able lo signalize himself, tk 
remembrance of the excellence, to which he attained, continues Id 
BUstain his sense of honour, when his infirmtlies forbid him anj " 
ger to excel. The drooping pride of declining nature is conliniml- 
ly returning to past auperiority for support, when it can find no more 
stay in present eminence. The aged rustic, when Ihe annual sports 
of his village come round, is contented to be but a spectator ofthoge 
feats of Btrenglh, or sleights of art, for which, he has to recollect, 
that he was once renowned, though he is now disabled; and ib 
which he con recount, though he can no more renew, his triumph*. 
The hoary soldier, when no longer able to go out lo battle, figbls 
on by his fireside ; and, as long as any one will listen to him, r 
peats hia esploita, and "slays the slain," and wins over again t 
victories, which he and his comrades have won. The decayed artist 
consoles himself, under the idea that his hand has forgotten its cun- 
ning, when he remembers the monuments of it which he has pro- 
duced. The retiring statesman illumines the shades of privacy, 
and the glooms of age, with the recollected beams of his past politi- 
cal glory. And the writer, when able to instruct, or entertain ibe 
public no more, siloths the sense of his incapacity, by throwing baelE 
his thought upon the pages, for which the literary world la indebted 
to his pen. 

At this season of human life, when the memory of former hoaont 
is the food, upon which human sensibility to it is reduced to subsist, 
poor is the sustenance which he is able to procure for it, who ) 
merely to remember, that he was eloquent in the senate, or valiant 
in the field ; that he has written what all have read with rapture, or 
painted what every eye has praised ; compared with the richer fiwd, 
which it is in hia power to bring it, who can say, upon sitting down 
after the action of life, "I delivered the poor that cried, and the 
fatherless, and him that had none to help him : — the blessing of hia 
that was ready lo perish came upon me, and I caused the widow's 
heart to sing for joy :" or who, if his situation in the world have not 
permitted him to raise such monuments of his virtue, is capable of 
saying to himself, under the humiliating consciousness of decay, "I 
have fought a good fight ;" I have resisted temptation, and triunpb- 
ed oper it ; I have communicated to my fellow creatures all ibe 
benefit I have been empowered to impart ; I have given to miseiy 
all I had to give it ; and my conscience testifies, that " in aimplici^ 
and godly sincerity I have bad my conversation in the world." None 
of the narratives of veteran valour, or of hoary experience, or of 
travelled observation, can furnish such pleasing occupation to the 
tongue of memory, or such entertainment to the ear of curiosity, as 
this silent relation of conscience affords to the secret soul of aged 
goodness ! 

He whose excellence is confined to the energies of genius, when 
those energies are no more, is nothing : but he that shines with a 
moral splendour, retains that splendour lo the last. The scholar's 
head may lose its clearness, and the artist's hand ils skill ; hut the 
good man's heart retains its integrity for ever. Time has no tootb 
that can penetrate ipio virtue. 




DITINS. FSOOr OF CHUSTUNItT. 



The warhi Ifiat t do, they btar vilnent efme. 

MiJtAcuLous facts arc not to be ranked with iinpQK^ibiiilits, There 
was a time when the matter thai camposes my bod/ waa as void Qf 
life, aa it will be when it shall have lain twenty years in the grave ; 
when the elementary particles whereof niy eye is made up, could no 
more enable a percipient beinp; to see, than Ibey can now euable 
one to speak ; and when that which forms the substance of ibis hand 
was as inert as a sfone. Yet now, by (he goodness of the CVealor, 
tlie first lives, (he lafit moves, and by means of the second, I per- 
ceive light and colours. And if Almighty power can bring about all 
this gradually, by one particular succession of causes <ind effects, 
Biay not (he same power perform it in nn instant, and by the opera- 
tion of other causes to us unknown ? Or will the atheist say, (and 
none who believes in God can doubt the possibility of miracles) that 
be himself knows every possible cause that can upersle in ihe pro* 
duction of any etToot ? Or is he certain that there is no such thing 
in the universe as Almighty power ? 

To raise a dead man to life ; to cure blindness with a touch ; to 
remove lameness, or any other bodily imperfection, by speaking a 
word, are all miracles ; but must all be as easy to the Author of 
nature, or to any person commissioned by him for that purpose, as 
to give life to an embryo, make the eye an organ of sight, or cause 
vegetables to revive in tho spring. And therefore, if a person de- 
claring himself to be sent of God, or invested with divine power, and 
saying and doing what is worlhy of such a commission, should per- 
Ibrm miracles like these, mankind would have the best reason to be- 
lieve that his authority was really from heaven. 

There are certain men, who, calling themselves wise men, pre- 
lend to have discovered the imposture of our most holy faith. Tbe 
Bible, with them, is mere fiction, and the tendency of its belief, to 
fastea the yoke of ignorance and superstitiou around the necks of 
their fellow men. With a generosity quite worthy of their canse, 
they propose to emancipate us from our debasing thraldom I From 
what thraldom ? From the thraldom of that fkiih which works by 
love, purifies the heart, and overcomes the world ? from the thral- 
dom of that holiness, without which no man shall sec ihe Lord ; from 
the thraldom of the peace of God, which pasaeth understanding f 
from tho thraldnm of a hope of immortality that maketh not asham- 
ed ? from the thraldom of a joy unspeakable, and full of glory ? 
From such a thraldom do we wish to be at liberty i No ; we are 
determined, by the grace of God, to glory in the cross of Christ, 
and to rejoice, in his service ns the most honourable freedom. In- 
fidelity, like the bird of night, seldom ventures abroad in- full day, 
bat chooses rather to pursue its course among its native shades. 

Christianity teacheB men to live ioberly, ri.^hlemtsly^ and ^odly, by 
the precepts which it enjoins, — by the example) which it exhibits, — 
by the motives which it suggests — by tbe grace which it communi- 
CBtes, — by the aid which it promises, and the hope which it inspires, 
•This is my well-beloved Son,' 

Proclaimed tbe voice divine ; 
•Heat him,' his heavenly Futhcr said. 
'For bU Ilia fvords are mine.' 



EPFECTS OF HELIGIOX. 



Christianity breathes nolhing of the malignity of oational preju- 
dice, or of the exclusive spirit of a rancorous bigotry. lis spirit it 
that of unlimited benevolence, and ila employment is to do good lo 
all. that those wbo are disgusted with it aadisligured by thetrio- 
pings of superstition, and breathing the fury of intolerance, woald 
turn their eyes to it as it appears over the plains of Bethlehem', 
pure and benign as the angel who proclaimed it, and announciDg 
peace on earth, and good will to men. 

Religion has never promised to remove calamity from the world i 
but so to overrule it, that it shall be calamity no longer. It engag- 
es lo turn the curse into a blessing. In proportion to its influence 
on the heart, is the peace and the happiness of the individual secur- 
ed. In proportion to its prevalence iu the world, the harmony and 
stability of society shall he promoted. Christianity provides for Ihe 
present and for Ihe future : offers what the page of science eauU 
not unfold ; contentment for this life, and a hope full of immortslily 
beyond the grave. " This is the record, that God hath given lous, 
eternal life ; and this life is in his Son." It is not a feeble and on- 
certain emanation, but a light shining more and more to the perfect 
day. In the hour of darkness, the Christian turns bis eyes to this 
quarter, and it is always light. Nothing hut inveterate prejudice can 
oppose the leslimony of this record ; nothing but wilful obstinancy 
resist its evidences ; nolhing but fatal blindness be insensible oftka 
truth and glory of its doctrines, when it represents death disarmed, 
human dignity restored, immortality dawning, sorrow and sighing 
fleeing for ever away — and a permanent, immutable rest succeeding 
the present fluctuating, turbulent, transient state of existence. 

And perhaps some hear it with indifference ! blessed Jesu*, it 
cost thee Ihy life to ratify this record ! God has suspended the rar- 
agea of time, and counteracted its devouring influence to preserve 
it ! Ye saints and martyrs, ye died for this testimoQy and sealed it 
with your blood ! Spirits, glorified spirits of our forefathers, ye 
wandered miles to listen to this record, by stealth ! By some river'i 
brink — or in the midst of some remote wilderness, while the viod 
pierced you, and the sword of persecution hung over your head, yoo 
heard this testimony with rapture and delight ; you took joyfully tb« 
spoiling of your goods, and suffered imprisonment without murmui^ 
ing, for this cause. But we, sitting under our vine and under our 
fig tree, none daring to make us afraid — defended by Ihe sword of 
the magistrate, and protected by the laws of our country — we slum- 
ber over our privileges ! David meditated day and night upon iD 
imperfect transcript of the divine will ; and we scarcely open a fin- 
ished revelation. Abraham rejoiced lo sec the day of Christ afar 
ofl*; and we sit unmoved at the very foot of the cross. "Awake, 
Awake, arm of Ihe Lord ; put on thy strength !" Descend, Spirit 
of the living God, descend — and plead the cause of neglected tnith. 
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By influence oflbe light divine, 
Let thine own light to others ehin 
Reflect all heaven's propitious raj 
In ardent love and cheerful DMjtt 



V OF DBFAMI!f(3^HB BIBLE 



The tvord nf truth, the geipel o/yoi 



talaatiai 



And is it possible that you can, as a reflecting man, wish to de- 
stroy the sacred outhority of the Bihle ? Do you have recourse to 
a sneer, because you believe a sneer cannot bo answered, and be- 
cause argument can ? The Bible ia a book so ancient that many 
circumstances which it relates appear singular in our day. But it 
it generous to call these blemishes ? Is it pbilosophif^li to deny the 
value of the sun, because it has spots on its disk ? The scriptures 
teach us the best way of living, the noblest way of suffering, and the 
safest way of dying. They shed light on the relations of time, and 
exhibit them in their solemn connexion with eternity. God has giv- 
en us four books — the book of grace — the book of nature — the book 
of the world — and the book of providence. Every occurrence is a 
leaf in one of these books. It does not become us to be negligent 
in the use of any of them. Do you, then, contemner of divine 
truth ! do you think so highly of ridicule, as to believe that you can 
thereby demolish the authority of the Bible, a book, which Newton 
bimselfcsteemed the most authentic of all histories ; which, by its 
celestial light, illumines the darkest ago* of anti<)uity ; wbich is the 
the touchstone whereby we are enabled to distinguish between true 
and fabulous theology, between the God of Israel, holy, just, and 
good, and the impure rabble of heathen Baalim ; — which has been 
thought, by competent judges, to have aflbrded matter for the laws of 
Solon, and a foundation for the philosophy of Plato ; — which has 
been illustrated by the labour of learning, in all ages and countries ; 
— and been admired and venerated for its piety, its sublimity, its 
veracity, by all who were able to read and understand it ? No, sir ; 
you have gone, indeed, through the wood, with the intention to cut 
it down ; but you have merely busied yourself in exposing to vulgar 
contempt a few unsightly shrubs which good men had wisely concealed 
from public view ; you have entangled yourself in thickets of thorns 
and briars ; you have lost your way on the mountains of Lebanon ; 
the goodly cedar trees whereof, lamenting the madness, and pitying 
the blindness of your rage against them, have scorned the blunt edge, 
and the base temper of your axe, and laughed unhurt, at the feeble- 
ness of your stroke. The Biblehas withstood the learning of Porphy- 
ry, and the power of Julian ; to say nothing of the Manichean Faus- 
tUB, It has resisted the genius of Bolingbroke, and the wit of Vol- 
taire ; to say nothing of a numerous herd of inferior assailants; and 
it will not fall by your force. You have barbed anew the blunted 
arrows of former adversaries ; you have feathered them with blas- 
phemy and ridicule ; dipped them in your deadliest poison ; aimed 
them with your utmost skill ; shot them against the shield of faith 
with your utmost vigour ; but, like the feeble javelin of aged Priam, 
they will scarcely reach the mark — will fall to the ground without a 
stroke. He who obeys the Bible will believe it. 

Almighty God ! thins lid impart 
To ill conviction on the bearl : 
Thy power can clear [be darkest eyes. 
And make the haughtiest 9Corner wise. 






ACQUAINTANCE WITH 
AFltlL 18. 

Acquaint hoip thi/sel/ uiiih him, and be at peace. 

If afflictions lead us lo know and serve God better, to love biin 
more, to think of htm oflencr, atid to lenn upon him in faith, then 
they have promoted our acquaintance with him. We are to con- 
verae frequenlly and intimately with God, walk every day more 
cloaety with him, hallow him entirely in our hearts, and live as bu 
children. Such an acquaintance can give peace, can make acsln 
to arise from the bosom of a storm, and can restore that inward trsn- 
quillity which the passions and troubles of the world may have ban- 
ished.' In the hour of affliction God is near to us inviting an ac- 
quaintance, and we may not refuse him admittance to our hearts. 

In every condition, a state of friendship with God is of measureless 
interest to mortals. In this union, the means of grace and out ra- 
tional nature have their consummation. — As the senses are iinted- 
ucalcd, the things of the world sink deeply into the young afTecticns, 
and thereby call them away from nobler attachments. Hearts 
habitually bent on gralificalinn slowly relinquish their old acqaio- 
tance. It is difKcult to burst from the dominion of inveterate habh; 
hence some have attempted to serve both God and the world. Thef 
assume the form of piety and make a profession of religion, whlls 
(heir souls are rivetled (o the objects of sense. Vain, end impiooa 
compromise ! As easily may a camel go through a needle's eye, 
as such an one enter the kingdom of heaven. God accepts no di- 
vided homage. We must have a true genuine friendship with God, 
or we are none of bis. We must have the spirit of Christ, or we 
are none of bis. We must love God truly, fervently, deeply. Love 
is the cement, the essential bond of friendship. God must be loved 
for his goodness, mercy, justice, holiness and truth. There can I 
no strict acquaintance with him, without enshrining his iint^e i 
our hearts. — And we must Inisl him. To solid and lasting fiiend- 
ahip, mutual confidence is indispensable. In proportion as youd' 
trust a friend, you feel coolness and caution. On God we c 
rely fully, resigning to him our ways, purposes and interests, onr 
joys, troubles and hopes. — Our acquaintance with God is not com- 
plete, unless we obey him. Our obedience must be cheerful, en- 
lightened and unwavering. Among men, jarring interests ande|>- 
posing tempers destroy friendship ; so, unholiness cuts ofT our IRW 
acquaintance with God. We must study to resemble him whoK 
favour we are solicitous to win. Unless we are conformed In a 
moral resemblance of our heavenly Father, we are not wofthylo 
be called hrs children. The christian's acquaintance with God 
will be improved by daily intercourse in holy meditation and devoui 
prayer. Delightful, consolatory and sanctifying will this inter- 
course become. Ii will be his strength in the hour of trial, hi* 
relief in the time of donbt, his shield in the moment of danger, fail 
hope in the darkness of death, and his sufficient portion through 
eternity. 

Everlasting thanks be to Almighty God for the glorious discovery 
of himself in the gospel of Christ. May we fear nothing beyond his 
displeasure, and desire nothing beyond his favour. As with him we 
are to spend an eternity, may we now so acquaint ourselves with 
him, that we may find the peace of his heavenly kingdoi 




ATitn. 10. 

M for me and my houie tec vill tent the Lard. 

The obligations of family prayer arise, from our social natures, 
our common wants, and our mutual influence. There are family 
afiectioQs, which are to be hallowed by religion ; there are family 
trials, which are to be sanctilied to ub, and there are family habits 
which are to be made safe examples. Where children and servants 
have not the setiousnesa which Christ requires, family prayer will im- 
part it. The head of the household here exerts a direct influence 
without any suspicion of his motives or sincerity. These pravers 
should be short and unlaboured, full of tenderness and piety. That 
delightful and benignant sympathy with which God has bound kin- 
dred hearts together, should be often yet cautiously touched. A 
rash or cureless hand will immediately snap its cords. Most of our 
virtue is social virtue ; and the command, to love those near us as 
we love ourselves, includes every means for promoting mutual af- 
fection and happiness. Family prayers are a source of delightful 
union and reciprocal improvement, which it is truly surprising any 
christian can neglect. — At the ninth hour Cornelius was praying 
in his house, when he was told, "thy prayers and thy alms are come 
up for a memorial before God." "He was a devout man, and one 
that feared God with all his house \ who gave much alms to the 
people, and prayed to God ahvay." If scripture authority and exnm- 
ple are of any weight, I ask those of you, in whose families do forms 
of devotion are statedly observed, on what principles you aalisly 
your consciences under such an omission P Admitting that you 
lim at the manly virtues in your dealings, stand upon your honour, 
despise all fraud and advocate religion ; still, in the neglect of God, 
of all acknowledgments of him, all expressions of love and grati- 
tude, must not the character bo essentially defective ? Without 
ardent love to God, all outward acts are but the pageantry of virtue, 
a tictitious show, hollow and unsubstantial. Almsgiving and devo- 
tion were proved to be mutually obligatory in the case of Cornelius; 
and you have no right to divorce them. Will you separate piety 
and charity, faith and good works ? Ye heads of families, in whose 
habitations no domestic altar has been raised and no voice of prayer 
uttered, can you think of the beloved companions, given for your 
solace, help and enjoyment, through the cares and burdens of your 
pilgrimage ; your rising offspring, as olive plants surrounding your 
table i your ample supplies of daily food, shelter and health ; can 
you estimate these, and yet have a heart dead to all the warm 
aspirations of gratitude f — The day of mournful separation horn 
your family approaches, when you can leave nothing but the re- 
membrance of what you was. Will you leave that happy group to 
the bleak mercy of the world, without their having once heard you 
perform the great duty of prayer ? Will you leave them in doubt 
whether you have ever borne them to heaven in the arms of your 
faith ? — Christianity is a religion for families. It consecrates the 
social relations. It commits us to each other's core. It draws round 
the family group, the broad mantle of love. The more of the 
spirit of this religion we possess, the more we shall love God and 
love each other. — God grant that we may walk in our houses with 
perfect hearts, commanding our children and household after us to 
keep the way of the Lord. 
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m CHBBIIFOL SFlftIT OF THE CHRISTIAN. 

XPRIL 30. 

Rejoict evermore. — Jinii again I say rejoice. 

Our religion requires its votary to rejoice. A cheerful deport- 
ment is the index of steady christian principle and humble submis- 
siou. He who imagines religiou to be a heavy burden, and laoks 
upon the true worshipper as a sullen, morose, melancholy mu, 
forma most erroneous ideas of its nature. None but a strange nd 
distorted form of Christianity, can forbid a chastened alacrity. Wha 
should have a glad and happy spirit, if not the christian, who is re- 
posing under the shadow of the Almighty ; who aeos the world fill- 
ed with his c.visterice, benignity, truth and promises ; who coDsid- 
era God as the wisest and best of parents, and who is cheered 
with the sentiment of his approbation, superintendence and grace f 
— Who should be cheerful, if not the christian, who sees a Re- 
deemer provided for him, and hope, and pardon, and eternal glory 
bursting forth from the skies to cheer, console and esalt hitn ? — ffho 
should be cheerful, if not the christian, who pursues the direct w«j 
to peace, who possesses a quiet conscience, a heart free from in- 
surgcut appetites, whom neither hatred, envy or avarice torment, 
who willingly and steadily follows tbo directions of the gospel, who 
is actuated by love to God shewn in kindness to men ? — In short, 
who should be content, serene, lively, cheerful and happy, if not 
the pious christian P 

But wo to them who pervert this privilege of the christian, to the 
justification of intemperate mirth, giddy thoughtlessness, or base 
sensuality. Well-attempered cheerliilness is the opposite of boia- 
lerous levity. Rejoicing in just notions of things and maintaining 
the command of ourselves, ditfers very widely from the avoidance 
of all reflection and consideration, and surrendering ourselves to ev- 
ery impression of external excitement. One is the foundattoa of the 
easy and delightful air of the philosopher and the christian, the 
other that of the vain and thoughtless worldling. Rioting is not 
happiness, any more than noise is music. Christianity frowns upon 
furious revelry and contented indolence ; reserving her smiles and 
satisfactions, for genuine vivacity of mind, calm reflection, sober 
duty, and conscientious benevolence. 

Would you enjoy true christian cheerfulness of soul, seek it in the 
only right path — the path of virtue. Study to gain an increasingly 
better acquaintance with God, with Christ, with nature, with truth, 
with yourself, with society. Study to think and live more coDsist- 
ently with your condition, relations, means and expectations. Learn 
to connect the present with the future, the parts with the whole. 
Exercise yourself more in christian moderation and wise content- 
ment ; thus counteracting any unhappy constitution of body or in- 
veterate prejudices of education ; and in this manner, by a noble 
instrument of christian conveyance, you will have and hold all the 
happiness within the reach of piety and perseverance, holiness and 
friendship. 

Happy the pure in hoort ; for they 

Still holding on in virtue's way. 

Whoa faith and hopn lire changed lo eight, 

Shall Me their God in cloudless light. 





BEaUB&EOTIOM. 



Jlnd Jtna eried \oU\ a Imid t, 
ing, in the which all that an 
comifnrth:— 

Etest reflecting man miiBt have asked himgclf such questicDs 
IS these — Whence came 1 ? — for whnt purpose wna I called into 
existence i — what is my great concern while I contimio on earth ? 
and what is to become of me when life ends ? One of the first les- 
sons which observation teaches us is the mortality of nmn. One 
disease after another tells each of us we must die. How many 
have gone whose warm affections bound them to us, and whose pure 
virtues bound them to heaven and immortality. The young man in 

I his strength, the infant in its innocence, and the hnary head in its glo- 
ry, have fallen together, and were lain side by side in the chambers 
of the grave. — Our life is but such a vapour as theirs has proved. 
Whan the time of departure arrives, will there be nothing dread- 
ful in the idea, that we may have reached the utmost limit of our 
being ? VVill it not be agonizing to reflect, that we arft never agaia 
to behold the wonderful works of God, never again to hymn his 
praises, or mingle in his worship, never again to call him Father 
or relish his eternal truth ? never again to enjoy the sweet relations 

I of friendship, the ties of affection, or the sympathy of love i never 
again to see (he God we have adored, and the friends we have 
efaeriBlicd } Despondent indeed would be the heart, were these its 
forebodings, and terrific would be death was this the sadness with 
which it was invested. — But Christ has thrown off the gloom which 
G^ivetoped death, and has illumined the grave, we so much dread, 
with the light of immortality we so much desire. — Hia Father gave 
him power to raise Lazarus, thereby proving hia power equal to 
raise all the dead. Thp Father promised to raise hia Son ; he ful- 
filled that promise : he promises to raise us, and that promise will 
doubtless he fulfilled. Those whom the Saviour raised, did in the 
course of nature, descend again to the tomb ^ but death had no 
more dominion over our risen Lord ; he was therefore in the fullest 
sense, the first fruita of the grave. His disciples are accordingly 
begotten again to a lively hope, that as Christ livcth, iLey shall live 
also. Thua is the sting of death e.xtracled, and the grave despoil- 
ed of its victory ; and abundant reason have we to join in the apos- 
tle's grateful triumph, "thanks be to God, who giveth ut the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus C/iHsf." — Encouraged by this hope, how 
calmly can the good man await the moment of his dissolution ! 
Though every thing below fades, he feels that corruption cannot 
reach the moral image of God. In seeing truth immortal, he feels 
that (he mind which perceives this truth must be immortal likewise. 
Let uB cliug to Jesus Christ, the resurrection and the life. 
Walking as he walked wc need fear no evil. The Father who 
suBtained him is the Father of his disciples ; and he who raised up 
the Lord Jesus, will raise them up also, by Jesus ; and when he 
who is their life ^hall appear, they abo ahall appear with him iu 
«1otv,;— Christian, be of good cheer — beyond this world there are, 
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Light undying, — seraphs' Ij-res. — 
ADgBl-ivekomaa, — cherub-choira 
Smiling through heaven's doors to greet 




RELIOION THE SOURCE OF TRUE HAPPINESS. 
AFRTL 22. 



NoTHi.vG SO develops the humao faculties, composes and directs 
the whole man, as an inward sense of God ; of his authority over tu ; 
of the laws he has set us ; of his eye ever upon us ; of his bearing 
our prayers, asaisting our endeavours, watching over our concetDii 
and of his being our final judge, to reward or punish us in aaotber 
state, according to what we do in this: nothing will give a ma 
such a detestation of sin, and such a sense of the goodness of God, 
and of our obligations to holiness, as a right understanding, and a 
firrn belief of the christian religion : nothing can give a man m 
calm a peace within, and such a firm security against nil feira and 
dangers without, as the belief of a kind and wise providence, and 
of a future state. An integrity of heart gives a man a courage, 
and a confidence, that cannot be shaken. A man is sure that, bj 
living according to the rules of religion, he becomes the wisest, the 
best, and happiest creature that he is capable of being : honest ii 
dusty, the employing of his time well, and a constant sobriety, ■ 
undefiled purity and chastity, with a quiet serenity, are the best 
preservers of life and health ; so that, take a man as a single indi- 
vidual, religion is his guard, his perfection, bis beauty, and liis 
glory ; this will make him the light of the world, shining brightly, 
and enlightening many round about him. 

You love yourselves, and you love happiness, and tbereforeoae 
would reasonably espect you would choose that which will afford 
you the most solid, refined, and lasting happiness, and abandoo 
whatever is inconsistent with it. Now, religion is a source of hap- 
piness. Yea ; that dull, melancholy thing, religion, which you think 
perhaps would pot an end to all your pleasures, and from which fiw 
that reason you have kept at a distance ; religion, which its enenutt 
will tell you has made some intolerably precise, and dead to all the 
joys of life, and turned others mad and melancholy ; religion, luy, 
will afford you a happiness more pure, more noble, and more dura- 
ble than all the world can give. Religion not only proposes future 
happiness beyond the comprehension of thought, but will afTord you 
present happiness, beyond whatever you have known while stran- 
gers to it. The pleasures of a peaceful approving conscience, of 
communion with God, the supreme good, of the most noblo di^M- 
sitions, and most delightful contemplations ; these are the pleasure* 
of religion. And ask those who have enjoyed them, tfiose vboni 
experience has quali6ed to be judges, and they will tell you with 
one voice, "There arc no pleasures comparable to these." Besides, 
religion has infinitely the advantage of other things na to futurity. 
Those pleasures which are inconsistent with it, end in sbockitkg 
prospects, as well as pale reviews. But religion opens the brighl- 
est prospects ; prospects of everlasting salvation and happiness ; 
prospects that brighten the gloomy shades of death and the awful 
world beyond ; and run out mlinitely beyond our sight throngh a 
vaal eternal duration. 

'Tis Mm, my friend, that streaks out momiog bright, 
'Tib this Ih&t gildi the horrnur of our night. 
1 Ihe broual liids puregl rupturea liac, 

I spread her cloudless skici. 




Thou rtneweil the face of iht earth. 

Creation around wears ihat freshness which we euppoae it had 
-when it came from the hands of its Maker. The earth by an an- 
nual miracle, rises again, aa from her grave, into life and beauty. 
The most degraded of barbarous tribes, prepare some rude solem- 
nity to express the renewal of their joy and praise. In obedience 
to this pleasing instinct of religion, let us gather up the reflections 
which this season suggests. 

Spring eshibils the poYcer of God. This power is ««fn. Lately, 
the earth lay in almost chaotic desolation ; now it is lighted up in 
glory and in promise. The word, Id it be, has again gone forth, and 
the resources of nature are developed, to sustain, console nnd enrap- 
ture man, 

Spring exhibits the goodness of God. Tn no hours of existence 
are the traces of his love so powerfully marked upon nature, as in 
the present. It is, in a peculiar manner, the season of happiness. 
The vegetable world is bursting into life to promise nian health and 
joy. The animal creation is exuUing. Myriads of seen and un- 
seen beings are rising from every element displaying the goodness 
of God as they sport in their new born existence. All are fillrd with 
animation and prodigal of joy. While every scene delights the eye 
and gralities the heart, shall we not feel that God is good ? 

Spring is an emblem of Ihc Gospel, as it reminds us of the darkness 
and gloom by which it was preceded. It was the ivinler of human- 
ity, wherein men wandered amid the severities which surrounded 
Ihem, uncheered by any effulgence from heaven. The Son of God 
came to bring light ; and he has spread moral verdure over a cold 
waste- His gospel is the day-spring from on high — it is the morn- 
ing spread upon the mountains — it is the sun of truth s'hining upon 
those who sat in darkness. The mora! desert has rejoiced, and the 
flowers of faith and hope have blown, warmed into life by the sun 
of righteousness. 

The Spring reminds us of innotcni'd. It is the youlk of the year 
we are witnessing. It reminds us of the miycence in which we are 
created, and which the gospel charges us^o retain in all its fresh- 
ness and fragrance. It is the lime of kojie.. All preparations aim 
at the harvest ; and onr probation should be introductory to celes- 
tial bliss. — It is the time of indMislry. Nature is unwearied in her 
efTorts for man's good. Shall we not learn to be up and diligent ? 
Kvery tiling is now answering the purposes of its existence except 
the idle man. Unless we sow the good seed of piety, temperance, 
faithfulness, industry and kindness, we cannot reap the fruits of 
heaven. 

Spring reminds us of our resui-reclion. The seeds that were cast 
into the ground, have resumed the body which pleased [he Creator, 
We will enqnire no more — how are the dead raised up, and with 
what bodies do they come ? 

My young friends — while nature at this season is ever speaking 
to you, receive the lesson she so beautifully imparts, and remember, 
that a blighted spring makes a barren year, and that the vernal 
flowers, however beautiful and gay, are intended by nature, only as 
preparatives to the autumnal fruits. 
16 
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EARLY RISING. 

APRIL Si. 

■e not of the tiighf, nor of darkness; tberefan 
others. 



To save time, is to lengthen out existence ; and to tsake the qt' 
most of our brief probation is a moral duty. Karly rising multipliM 
time. Suppose you rise two hours earlier — this gives you fourteen 
additional working hours to your exiBlcnce every week, i. e. HOOlt 
er day ! The ditference between rieing at five and seven o'cloct 
in the morning for the space of forty years, supposing you to go lo 
bed at the same hour of the night, is nearly equivalent to the addi- 
tion often working years to your life. 

Early rising prevents indecision of character. How many boon 
are wasted in half resolutions lo pise, which is acknowledging the 
very duty therein neglected. The joys of conquest are not yours. 
You condemn your irresolution, the consciousness of which inKicts 
upon you all the disgrace of a cowardly surrender, yet fails to call 
forth the struggle of contest, or to stimulate to the honour of victory. 
Tou regret the loss of time which you make no effort to redeem. 
You wish without possessing, and grieve without reforming. Thui 
you become a slave to a bad habit, and gradually weaken your de> 
cision of character. 

Early rising promotes indttslrij. Wo have much (o do, and allio 
an uncertain space. It is the most culpable death to have life, and 
not to use it. Our blessed Saviour called him who neglected to trade 
with his talent, "a wicked and slothful servant." There is no call- 
ing, from the sceptre! to the spade, which docs not require much 
labour of the head or hand, or both. In the domestic circle, lie 
want of order and peace, arises from the want of that systematic 
arrangement, which is planned and forwarded by early hours. If 
the business of the family is in advance in the morning, this gaini* 
feh through the whole day. It is lamentable to see how some ftoi- 
iliee drag through existence ; and all because each day is begun, wb*ti 
others consider it as partly spent. Il is a wretched example to ' 
before children and domesfica. 

Early rising promotes keallk. A renowned physician in 
"essay on health and lo^ life," says, nothing can be more prejudi- 
cial, especially to tender constitutions, than lying long in bed, 
after one is distinctly awake, or hes slept a reasonable time, it 
necessarily thickens the juices, enervates the soLds and weskeni 
the constitution. Lord Mansfield, who hod long experience at the 
bar and on the bench, undertook to ascertain, whether a person nt 
be an early riser in order to live long f Aflsr examining a gr 
number, he found every one had been early risers. Old Parr who 
lived one hundred and iilly two years, gives this recipe for long life. 
"Keep your head cool by temperance, your feet warm by exercise, 
RiaK early, and go to bed soon. Never eat till you are hungry, nor 
drink but when nature requires it." 

The Bible records it of all its best characters that "they row 
up early in the morning." — We are as morally accountable for the 
hours between waking and rising as for any in our existence. Whes 
we wake, it is nature's hint that we have rest enough. Let ua 
time — hut, above all, may the day spring from on high v 

I, and the day star of religion rise in our hearts. 




a tTHstTtsrian without ood. 



The immortal mind cannot All itaelf with perishahic food. The 
child ruDs to ite parent for safety, Bup|iort and uonanlation ; the pa- 
rent by a like instinct, reaorts to the highest source of help, Wa 
need something beyond ourselves. We are indi-jent, and insui^ 
ficient to our own highest happiness, and therefore we naturally go 
out of ourselves for satisfaction. If there was not auother life, our 
business would be, not to alarm, the thinking powers, hut to lay our 
too active and unquiet thoughts to rest. Our main comlbrt would 
be to forget our misery and ourselves ; to forget that after we have 
toiled out the long day of human life, instead of receiving our wages 
at its close, we are to sink into elernal sleep. But nature has set 
man in motion, and iilled him rith intellectual aud moral desires. 
He constantly feels he can attain more, and is restless for the ac- 
quisition now. IF he had a fund of happiness within himsellj why 
ever rove abroad for foreign amuseniculs ? Even amusements are 
sought rather to suspend a sense of uneasiness, than to give any 
solid satisfaction. There is a kind of desolalioD in self dependence, 
which the mind instinctively shuns. — Why is the soul ever reluc- 
tant to contemplate itself, willing to escape the examinaliou of that 
everloved, yet ever avoided object ? Why is it, that the mind, 
whose active energy permits it to range through the universe, should 
feel at its return a flagging of its vivacity, and a forlorn and drowsy 
. melancholy creeping over it ? Whence is jt, but that lite soul finds 
within itself, a frightful void of solid happiness P True, a succes- 
sion of striking incidents may make the soul forget its poverty amid 
its self reliance ; yet, when the track of noisy lite is left, the insup- 
portable burden returns, and convincesman,that his felicity cannot be 
separated from God his Creator or from man his brother. You fancy 
Ihe individual, whose daily labour just serves to get his daily bread, 
and whose daily bread just refreshes him to undergo his daily labour, 
to be miserable — perhaps he is so. Would you make him more mis- 
erable ? — give him a fortune which shall set him at rest from his 
labours and leave him nothing to do : and then the weariaomeness 
which resulted from a continual drudgery, will be nothing compar- 
able to another kind of fatigue — the being tired of himself 

If then we ask, who will shew us any good 1 who will point out the 
way to felicity ? we answer, our hope is ia God, He only can satis- 
fy the desires he has implanted. He can support us under trial and 
refresh us with spirit. He can illumine by the beams of his truth 
and cheer by the influence of his favour, the intellectual and moral 
universe which he has created. In making man in his own image, 
be has given him angelic powers, and promises a future scene of 
action adequate to their full developement. This and this alone 
meets our wants and gives rest to our souls. 

Let us, then, live to God and Christ, and immortality. Religioa 
assimulates us to eternal truth, thus giving us a foretaste of heaven. 
It is most powerful in affliction ; because it shows that even afflic- 
tion itself can make man nobler than he was. To the poor and op- 
pressed, religion flings on the short twilight, a portion of the splen- 
dour of that immortality into which it is almost dawning ; and when 
Ufa is closing, it is itself the first joy of that immortality which begins. 
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THE DOUBLE MtNDED MAN. 




A double mindtd ni 



is unliable in all his wayt. 



1 nature, in which the 

Ecconded by a steady ind 

., may be considered u 

inatiun. Divided in judg- 

erficially, upon the cowa- 

ied about with enrj 
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THiT is the moat perfect stale of hur 
guidance of the enlightened judgment ii 
generous ardour. — The double minded d 
divided in his judgment and in his ji 
ment — having thought, "but thought s 
rent evidences of religious truth, "h( 
wind of doctrine." Pletice the light which guides 
gle and steady, but a wandering and bewildering light. Divided 
in inclination — not averse to receive good impreHBiona, yet unspl to 
retain them. Charmed today with the beautifiil aspect of innocence 
and virtue j tomorrow giving himself up to sloth and voluptuausness 
or lost in the dream of worldly avarice and ambition. Such is thi 
double minded man ; his life by turns illuminated with gleams c 
wisdom, and then shadowed by the darkness of folly. 

How does he appear to others ? — We look for approbalioQ t 
those of the same character with ourselves. The virtuous esteem 
the virtuous, and the depraved seek counteuance in the multitude of 
offenders. But the unstable ever jarring with himself and others, 
finds no refuge from contempt. If he turns to men of confirmed 
virtue, or to the utterly abandoned, from which can he hope to meet 
the welcome of congeniality, or the smile of complacency ? To the 
eminently good, he is an object of humiliating compassion ; to the 
very profligate, of derision. Every change of conduct adds his own 
testimony to the suffrage of the world ; either that his understanding 
is so weak as to be always wavering between truth and crrour ; or 
that his resolution is so frnil as to fluctuate incessantly between ic- 
koowledged good and evil. — Some may be found so hardened u to 
glory in depravity, but no man glories in inconsistency. The double 
minded man, then, must give up all pretensions to dignity of character. 

Does he at any time look for consolation in the paths c " ' 
cence and holiness — his vicious habits, still uneradicaled, will reO' 
der his duties irksome to him, whenever they allow him to flilfil 
thorn — and if he seek for gratification in the mazes of vice, he bai 
virtuous feelings which will infallibly make him miserable in a vicioos 
course, if they cannot keep him steadfast in the practice of hia duly. 
His mind, therefore, is torn hy struggling passions ; hia life, asceiw 
of conflict, which may bo compared to civil war, in which rival par- 
ties, alternately defeated and victorious, inflict and suffer reciprocal 
calamities ; and whichsoever prevails, nothing is to he seen but (he 
burning oftowns, the laying waste of provinces, c 
lation on every side. 

But, he trembles and grioves. He resolves to part with his for- 
mer delights, and to discipline his mind. He remembers his reso- 
lution a few weeks only — he undergoes the most morlilying priva- 
tions, performs the hardest duties, submifa even to revolting rigours, 
and as soon as the toil and uneasiness are almost' over, slides back 
into his aQcient habits, and falls in the midst of his triumph ! 

O that to Gad my constant nund 
Ma^ Willi a steady tiame aspire ; 

And check the riee of wrong deai 





TEBINOS OV THE IRSESOLnTE HINS. laft 

APRIL 37. 

For the goad thai twoald, t do not ■ but the evil uihich F would not, that 
I do. 

ThbKe are few defects !n the human character which so com- 
pletely nnnihilate one's influence as irresobilion. Those who are 
always balancing between right aad wrong, often resolve on amend- 
ment. They would shun the temptations which they have found 
too powerful, and cultivate Ihe good principles they have Bo often 
overcome. Yet they do neither. While the mind is thus divided, 
what can be expected but wavering counsels and a distracted con- 
duct ? We cannot serve God and mammon. He who kneels at 
the world's attar, must partake of the world's fluctuation and muta- 
bility j while he who is aupremelv bent on God, will maintain his 
course through every vicissitude— like the mariner, who, unmoved 
by wandering meteors, tises his eye upon the pole, and steers stead- 
ily and securely through the bosom of the deep. 

Estimate, if you can, the sufferings of the wavering mind ! He 
may have thrown off his serious thoughts, — but he cannot throw off 
the deep consciousness of a mind divided against itself; which like 
the subterraneous Rres that rage in the cavities of a mountain, 
blot the heavens with smoke, and tinge the very flowers that grow 
upon the surface. Alas I when a man is conscious of breaking 
through the secret resolutions of his own mind ; of violating in- 
junctions to which he has been professing perpetual obedience ■^ re- 
newing transgressions which he has been lamenting in anguish ; and 
which will shortly make him abhor himself, and which may possibly 
fill up the measure of his guilt and seal his doom ! What a scene 
of internal misery, to be conscious while knowing his duty, of want- 
ing spirit and resolution to perform it ; to possess an understanding, 
yet violate its best dictates ; to have a heart, yet transgress its pur- 
est seatimeats ; to hear the voice of conscience and of God recall- 
ing him from ruin, yet find himself hurried on by the headstrong 
fury of his undisciplined passions ! What must be the feelings of 
that man who is made alternately (he sport of the counter currents 
of appetite, fashion, and reason. He has been in the very crisis 
of a blessed change ; he had begun to taste the sweets of liberty, 
yet is ensnared again ! 0, what must his feelings be, while renew- 
ing and perpetuating his ignominious bondage r — As the entrance 
npon virtue has its difficuUies, so that of vice is beset with terrors ; 
the roan consequently, who is always wavering between e'ln and 
duty, who traverses, over and over, tho borders of both, making no 
progress in either, is ever involved in rugged and broken paths, 
without ever reaching those regions of hope and joy which belong 
to established virtue, and without ever attaining that preeminence 
in vice which is proof against the anguish of reflection ! 

Ah ! wrelohed boqIs, who still remain 
the world, and alavea to sin '■ 
A nobler toil iQBj I sustain, 
A nobler satisfactian win. 




I would roaolvo with all my heart, 
With all my powors to seiYe thee, Lord '. 
Nor from Ihy prccapls e'er ilepart ; 
Thy service h a rich reward. 
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WS SXeiDFASTIfESS REftUlReD BY 

APKIL 2S. 

llow long halt ye between two opiniont ? 

If reason be compared to tlie lielm of a ship, tbe passions are the 
sails, ft was necessary we should be compelled to act, an well as that 
our actions should be duly regolaled. Hence the need of discre- 
tion and enthusiasm. But those who approach the stinimit of per- 
fection are comparatively few ; so are they who are sunk in tbe 
depths of depravity. Between these two extremes, the huiBan 
character exhibits every gradation of" moral excellence and cormp- 
tion. Distinguished in the midst stands the man who halls belwefa 
two opinions. This character God and Christ condemna ; it comM 
not within the line of salvation marked out by the gospel. "If ya 
continue in my word, sa.ys Christ, then are ye my disciples indeed." 
— "No man having put his hand to the plough and looking back, is 
fit for the kin;;dom of God." — "To them who, by patient continu- 
anco in well doiug, seek for glory, honour and immortality ; eter- 
nal life." — "In due season ye shall reap, if ye faint not." — In the 
33d chapter of Ezekiel, we find these same principlt^s defiaitel)^ 
expressed by Jehovah. The wicked man must become permanent!; 
good before he may expect the pardon or the smiles of his Creator. 
Aa guilt is the poison of the soul, so repentance is its cure. He 
who halts between two opinions, betakos himself altcrnaiety to tlie 
poison and the remedy. If such treatment would be fatal to the 
bodily constitution, how much more to the constitution of the 
mind j which if it do not fi.\ in virtue, must sink into the re- 
verse, while the passions and appetites are rather inflamed than 
moderated by temporary and ineffiictual restraints ; and all tfaoM 
finer principles wliich should hold them in subjection, are gnd- 
ually impaired and become callous by frequent injuries. £re- 
ry virtuous effort grows weaker and weaker, till it yields me- 
chanically to every impulse of desire, and the whole soul becooMi 
at length, blind to danger, deaf to counsel, and dead to the senseof 
goodness ! — Who would not weep over this wreck of all that is en- 
ergetic, intellectual and divine in man. In this melancholy coadi' 
lion, what hope of moral recovery can remain ? Those who hive 
lost sight of reason, in the career of accidentally excited passioD, 
or who have slumbered in a state of unthinking wickedness, arf 
stilt be awakened by strong motives and strenuous exertions : bat 
when reason and conscience have tried their utmost in vain, irhll 
more remains on earth to be done ? Nothing but the breaking thun- 
ders of the last day can awaken them to the wretchedness of iheir 
situations. 

To our own diligent endeavours in establishing just and fimi 
principles, and guarding against the sources of errour and corruptioii, 
we must add our anxious suppjicalions to God, that he woold 
guide our wavering minds to the sustaining truth« of his gospel, 
that he would establish, strengthen, settle us, thus forming db to 
the likeness of that exalted excellence in which there is no virU- 
bloness nor shadow of changing. 



My soul ! I cliucge thee to excel 
la ill inking right and acting well ; 
CoQlending gtill, with noble alrife, 
To iinitile ihy Saviour's life. 



OSKUINE tAVm A imAOTICil. 7MN0I?LB. 



I viill sheiE thee my faith by my vrorkt. — Faith 



IBithaul mnrkii ii ilcaii. 

Christian rnith, strictly speaking, is a pructicul conviction of di- 
vine truth. If any man believes chrialianily, and yet conduats aa 
if the reverse was true, he contradicts himaeU' and impOBOs on »>- 
cicty. Faith which produces not a holy lile is "the letter which 
killeth." It ia self condeninalory. If a man in any way acknow- 
ledges Christ aa a divine ambaBsador, and yet refuses to hearken 
to his precepts, and to free himself by his doctrine from the empire 
of sin, his pretended faith is utterly useless, it ia a.e sounding brasa 
BJid a tinkling cymbal. 

But let no man abuse this truth by saying, that therefore faith ia 
of no value, if good works are but performed. Faith founded on 
perspicacity and conviction, is of immense value. It is the deter- 
mination of the mind towards the greet principles and motives of 
action. It is the footstep in the way of vigorous effort aud religious 
pacification. The more elevated and consonant to truth it is, Ihs 
more powerful its incitements and sanctifying its influences. — Would 
meti accomplish certain duties heartily and willingly without re- 
puG;nance or delay ; would they encounter the greatest perils ; 
Dinke the costliest sacriflces, bear the acutosi pains, and never be 
weary in well doing, if they were not animated by faith in God, 
and in the retribution of eternity ? — No, — there are many cases 
vbere men wotild fail, was it not for their trust in Gud and their 
faith in Christ. These hold the counterpoise to all objections of 
self-interest, sloth and timidity. Faith presents the promise of eter- 
nal life through the divine mercy ; shows the intiDite value of the 
soul that stands trembling on the verge of life, and lights up the 
dying eye with the vision of future bliss. 

If then we wish tranriuillity of mind, we must have a well-de- 
fined faith in God and religion. How can we extricate ourselves 
from the labyrinth of doubt and seeming incongruities in the world, 
but by a conviction of an all-involving, all-wise providence ? If I 
believe God is 'from seeming evil still educing good, and bettor 
thence again, and better still, in intinite progression,' I can rest 
quietly under any juncture of affairs. I can look at death with tri- 
umph, for I see hope and immortality beaming in the gospel, I can 
see the grave bursting, and Jesus rising as the infallible pledge of 
my own resurrection, I can see this world as a stale of powerful 
moral discipline, necessarily introductory to a higher scene of nc- 
tioD and enjoyment. I can see that God has not designed us for 
corruption or sin ; and that he will not annihilate children already 
far advanced in the acquisitions of eteroal truth and sanctilying 
virtue. 

While we deem a barren faith a disgrace, let ours be pure and 
practical. — As christian strength, it can then do all thing! 
be courage, confidence and gladness. It will make tt 
serene and the heart happy — it will be heaven on earth. 
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]^ DANGER OF DEtAT. 

APBU. 30. 

It it high time fa awake out of sleep. 

Another month is now closing ; and it is with senliments of deep 
concofD I addreaa tho squanderer of time. Your past month, yes, 
probably your past year, has been given to idlenesB, to folly and lo 
vice ! At this delightful season you are surrounded with proofs af 
God's goodness, power and care. The instructive Tolume of ni- 
ture is unfolded, the doora of her temple are opened, the pages of 
her scripture are read, and the invitations of ber love are sent to 

QU — and will you shut your heart to all these messages of grace ! 

our moral delay ought to address the principle of shame and re- 
morse within you, by reminding you of the addition it has made lo 
the term of your ignominy. For another month, alas, perhaps for 
another year ! you have continued a blemish and a blot, anioogihe 
works of God, For another month you have withheld fVom society 
those honourable services, those regular offices of goodness, and 
those amiable examples of virtue, for which it has a demand upon 
you. For another month, you have existed but to be shone on by 
day, and to consume the fruits of the earth. Thirty more suns have 
gone down upon moral depravity j upon guilty inutility or noxiom 
guilt i upon inglorious inaction, or base activity. Another deep 
shade is added lo the Ethiopian's akin ; another foul disfiguremeni 
of the image of God ; another period to the reign of appetite- 
Enough — enough of folly. Dishonour has received its aufficienl 
measure. Close — close the term of infamy. It is time for fairer 
days to begin their course — it is high time to awake out of sleep. 

Perhaps he believes all may be secured on the death-bed. Heav- 
en IB promised to a holy life, and can he live a holy life upon • 
death-bed ? — This deceit is short, is fruitless. Suppose the amazed 
spirit about to dislodge. Who shall speak its terroiir and disnuj, 
when he cries out thus in the bitterness of hia soul, 'What capacity 
has a diseased man — what time has a dying man — what dispoMlioii 
has a sinful man to acquire good principles, to unlearn false notioM, 
to renounce bad practices, to establish right habits, to begin to love 
God, to begin to hate sin ? How is the stupendous concern of sal- 
vation to be worked out by a mind incompetent to the most ordina- 
ry concerns ?' — How wretched must this dying sinner be ! Tho in- 
finite importance of what he bas to do — tho goading conviction that 
it must be done — the ulter impossibility of doing all — the dreadftil 
combination in his mind of both the necessity and incapacity — the 
despair of crowding the concerns of an age into u moment — the 
impossibility of beginning a repentance which should have been 
completed — of setting about a peace which should have been con- 
cluded — of suing for a pardon which should have been obtained :— 
all these complicated concerns, without strength, without time, 
without hope, with a clouded memory, a disjointed reason, a woaad- 
ed spirit, undetined terrors, remembered ains, anticipated judgment, 
an offended God, an accusing conscience, — altogether, intolerably 
augment the sufferings of a body, which stands in little need of the 
insupportable burden of a distracted mind to aggravate itstormentt. 






PROORZSfi OF THE SEASON. 



For, la, the Vlinter i» past, the rain it ocer and gene ; Iht fiavitr* appear on 
the earth ; the lime of the linging of Mrdi U tome, and Iht toiet of the 
tutile it heard in our land. 

The delightful month of May is connected in our minds with all 
that is verdant, promising and alLraclive. How e\quisilcly ^re its 
<Kilours mingled ! From ttie agreeable green which clothes the fields, 
to the rich azure which fills the sky, all declare the unweBried prov- 
idence, paternal benignity and unrivalled greatness of nature's 
God. The earth, Uie air, the water, teem with delighled existence. 
How many objecta, (hat engross and delight the soul, crowd upon 
our view at this season l What freshness is felt in the morning and 
what brilliancy is seen in the day. God sends the copious showers 
to paiify the air, soften the ground and nourish the plants ; bo also 
be draws from the bosom of the earth, rivers and streams whicli 
course their devious way to invigorate and beautify the world. As 
we stand on an eminence, how enchanting is tlie varied view before 
us ! We receive pleasure from the forms and colours and motionii 
which are before us ; from the various green of fields and woods 
lowing itself in many different shades, some dark and deep, some 
vivid and glossy, and some light and pale — from the waving surface 
of valliea and hills, contrasted with the level extent of meadows and 
fields — from the forma of trees, some spiry and slender, others 
spreading and pendulous, and others shooting forth strong branches 
and displaying an unbroken mass of leaves — from the opening buds, 
the clustering blossoms, the humble shrub, (he majestic oak, and 
the beautiful garden, — We are gratified with the cerulean hue of the 
ocean, varying as it is rutHed by winds and by the lights and shades 
which pass over it ; with the blue heavens and the white fleecy clouds, 
and the general effect of sunshine and shade. — We are gratified 
with the life we see mingled in the group ; with the sight and voices 
of men at labour rejoicing in the prospect of contented industry ; 
with the hounding agility of young animals, as (hey sport at the side 
of others intently grazing with a sharpened relish ; with the cheer- 
ful song and easy flight of birds, the lyric lark, for example, soar- 
ing joyfully and singing aa he rises to hail the early day or greet 
the coming spring. — All these and more are present sources of de- 
light- The mournful silence and desolations of winter, are thus 
succeeded by the mingling melodies and rejoicing life of this season. 
— All are from God. — These causes of gratification are each ho 
many messengers of that infinite power and infinite wiadom which 
adraiaister to inSni(c goodness. They are so many heralds from 
the throne of divine mercy, and so many calls to devotion from the 
Giver of all good. 

We may regard ourselves as the objects of the care, the love and 
the providence of the Author of nature. Motion, life, beauty and 
happiness are before us ; but in these we do not rest ; they may be- 
come to us the visible aigna of the immediate presence and energy 
of the all animating principle. Every thing is to delight, comfort 
^i^^.ialt man. Let us then aee God in every thing around ub, 



HiB presence, who mado all to fair, perceived 
Hakee all still TiLjrer. 
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ISO tiOSFEL REQUIREMENTS. 

MAY a. 

Then mid one vnto him. Lord, are there few thai be tarted ? 

God can never become the foe of liis children. Yet a serious 
consideration of the laws and precepts of the gospel, will fully con- 
vince U3 of the diviDe mercy and wisdom in making gtraigkl the gate 
and narrow the may that leads tmto etervol life. We cannot Dune 
them all, or insist upon any at length. Look through that excellent 
sernion on the mount, and gee what our Saviour requires of \mhl' 
lowers. You will find him enjoining such a profound kumtlily, u 
shall make ua think nothing of oursetvea, and be content that others 
think nothing of us ; a meekness which no injuries can overcome, no 
affronts nor indignities can exasperate ; a chailHy which restrains 
the sight of the eyes, and the wandering of the desires ; sucb an 
universal charily as will moke vs as tender of other men's welfare aa 
of our own ; end never to take any revenge against our most bitlet 
enemies, but to wish them well, and to do them alt the good we can 
whether they will or not. Whatever corrupt glosses men are bold 
to put on our Saviour's words, the offering of the other cheek to 
him who smote ths one, and giving onr coat to him who has taken 
our cloak, oblige.') us to suffer injuries, anil part with something of 
our right, to avoid strife and contention. The pulling out of our 
right eye, and cutting off our right hand that offends, imports the 
renouncing of the most gainful callings, or pleasant enjoymeDti, 
when they become a snare to us, and the use of all those corporal 
austerities that are necessary for the restraint of our lusts and cor- 
rupt affections. The hating of father and mother for the eake of 
Christ, does at least imply the loving of him far beyond our dearest 
relations, and the being ready to part with them when either our 
duty or his will calls for it. And we must nut look upon these thing* 
as only counsels of perfection, commendable in themselves, but 
which may yet be neglected without any great hazard : No, they 
are absolutely necessary ; and it is a folly to expect happiness with- 
out the conscientious and sincere performance of them. "Whoso- 
ever shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach 
men so, he shall ho called the least in the kingdom of heaven," Voo 
see, then, by what strict rules he must regulate his thoughts aDiJ 
actions, who can, with any ground, hope to he saved. But let me 
tell you further, that he must not be put to the performance of bis 
duty merely by the force and sanction of these laws. True religion 
is an inward, free, and self moving principle, and those who have 
made a progress in it, are not actuated only by external motives, 
are not merely driven by threatenings, nor bribed by promises, nor 
constrained by laws, but are powerfully inclined to that which is 
good. Though holy and religious persons weigh carefully the law 
of God, yet it is not so much the authority and sanction of it, uits 
reasonableness, purity and goodness, that prevail with them. They 
account it excellent and desirable in itself, and that in keepiitgt^ti 
there U ftreal rexrard ; and that divine love wherewith they are actu- 
«t«d, makes them hccome a law unto themselves. In a word, what 
our bltjssed Saviour said of himself, is in some measure applicable 
lo his followers, that it is Jiifof and drink to do their Father's tetlt. 

Wo bail religion from nbovc. 

Descending in ilie form of loie, 

And pointing through a world ofstrire, 

Ths nuiow « 1,7 \,Wl \«ft&« \q Ue . 




THE DIVINE CIMBACTER. 



Thine, Lord, ii the greatnem, and the poaer, and the glory, and tht Bic- 
lory, and the majeaty ; fir all that it in the heaven and in the earth u 
thine, — thine ii the kingdom, O Lord, andth<nt art exalted ai head abate all. 

The divine Being combines in his cbarncter and administration, 
all that is great and good, lair and eicellenl, venerable and lovely. 
When we have strained our faculties to the utmost in coQceiving nl' 
grandeur, and purity, and benignity, we arc still at an itnmeasuralile 
distance from the grandeur, and purity, and benignity, which muke 
his infinite nature their eternal dwelling place. "His ia the great- 
ness," and the highest of his creatures, the wisest of his creation 
are before him less than a drop to the ocean, than an atom to the 
universe of matter. "His is the power," and alt created might is 
in his hand, to be e.xerted, directed, restrained, and resumed at his 
pleasure. "His is the glory," and all created splendour in his 
presence fades into obscurity, vanishes into nothing. "Hia ii; the vic- 
tory ;" in all his purposes he ever ia the overcomer, and all victo- 
ries gained by his creatures arc won by power derived from him. 
"His ia the majesty," and the potentates of the earth before Him 
are but dying worms, and their loftiest throtles are not worthy to be 
his footstool. "All that is in the heaven and in the earth is his ;" hn 
is the Maker, Preserver, and Govcrnour — the supremo and sole 
Proprietor of the universe. "His is the kingdom :" unbounded do- 
minion belongs to him, and all powers and authorities are under his 
feet ; and all this grandeur is accompanied by absolute moral per- 
fection. His is a purity, before which the holiness of angels be- 
comes dim ; and his a benignant tenderness, of which the kindest 
beatings of huiaan sympathy are but a feeble %ure. And, is it not 
meet, that all intelligent beings should acknowledge this supreme 
excellence and loveliness, and in the inmost sanctuary of their in- 
tellectual and active natures, yield him the tribute of supreme rev- 
erence and love f 

It is not possible for those to love and serve God, who will not 
know their Maker, or own his laws. The generality of mankind 
content themselves with saying, they believe there is a Ood ; but 
of what nature hia power is, or for what reasons they are to believe 
in it, they do not trouble themselves to inquire. In the worship 
which they pay to their Creator, they are satisfied with what is 
rather an assent to an establiBhod and public sentiment, than a firm 
and settled conviction of his divinity. Through fear or indifference, 
they will not examine his attribulea ; and, continually led away by 
their passions towards worldly objects, they know not God — they 
think not of him, but as something wonderful, mysterious and fat 
removed from them. They flatter themselves, that their actions 
are beneath the notice of such an awful Being ; and therefore they 
willingly shake off" all fear of ever being accountable for them. Or, 
if they suppose themselves present to his view, they regard him as 
a powerful and severe Master, whose slaves they are — who demands 
from them the perpetual sacrifice of every pleasure, and from whose 
terrible judgment they would hide their heads. Miserable and mis- 
taken men ! who do not kniiw that God is love, and that those who 
do not love God, cannot know him ; for to know and to love him, 
are one and the same thing. • 



RBCI-AIMGD EINNG) 



Ye were sometimes darkness, but now are yf light in the Lord. 

But the gospel is enjoyed, as well as believed ; its truths are felt, 
as well as admired. Angels with pleasure contemplate i( i man botb 
contemplates it, and feels his interest in it. It is pleasant to inves- 
tigate the lawa which regulate the material universe, to follow the 
Hun in its course, to mark the increase of the moon, to trace (be 
alternate succession of day and night, to observe the gradual rero- 
lution of the season ; and it ia pleasant to reflect that these Itm 
were ordained, that this sun shines, that this moon changes, and 
these aeasong revolve, for us. But how much is our pleasure in- 
creased by our actually enjoying the light and warmth of the sun's 
rays by day, the soft splendour of the moon by night, our seed-times 
and harvests, and fruitful seasons. Thus (he gospel, when contem- 
plated as a provision worthy of divine wisdom, affords delight ; 
when felt as actually delivering us from sin and guilt, it fills uswhh 
ecstacy and gratitude. Thinh, ye who have been recovered from 
sin by its power, what ye would have been in your transgression! 
and think that by your reformation, you are now born again into the 
family of God, and made joint heirs with Christ. Pleasant is the 
early dawn to the traveller wandering by night in a land unknown ; 
but to you, far more pleasant the day spring from on high, which 
haa delivered you from the paths of errour, in which formerly yon 
strayed, from that moral darkness which originally clouded yODf 
minda. "Tc were sometimes darkness, but now are ye light in tha 
Lord." Pleasant to those who go down to the sea in ships, is Iho 
calm which succeeds a storm ; hut their cause of joy is not equal 
to yours, who have been snatched from the thunderinga and terrours 
of Sinai, and have been brought to "Mount Zion," to the traa<iatt 
scenes of "the city of the living God." How gladdening to the 
captive is deliverance from the miseries of the prison house, in the 
land of his long captivity ! But the gospel proclaims "deliverance 
to the captives," — deliverance from the bondage of fear, and from 
the awful forebodings of judgment. The prisoner of men may hove 
hope that one day he may elude the vigilance of his guards, or that 
some favourable circumstance may occur to assist hia escape : but 
the fetters of condemnation, in which ye were bound, were those of 
the divine law ; conscience was the herald of its sentence, and God, 
ita author, was himself its executor. The law you could not evade, 
for its authority and obligations are as universal as the being aad 
the presence of its maker. From conscience you could not fly, for 
it haunted you in the field, and in the secret chamber ; and froro 
the hands of God there waa no escape, for even in "the ultertQOBt 
parts of the sea," his right hand would have held you ; and "fcll 
things are naked and open unto the eyes of him with whom we hvf 
to do." "But now ye are delivered from the law, that bein^dead, 
wherein ye were held," — In an early period of his public ministry, 
Chriat opened his discourse in the synagogue at Nazareth, with this 
comforting quotation from the prophecies respecting himself, "The 
Lord hath anointed me to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison (o them that are bound ; to proclaim" the 
great jubilee, "the acceptable year of the Lord," — "There is there- 
lore, now no condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus." 




on cHBHisHrao the isrtTEKCCS op god's spirit. I.IS 

MAY 5. 

Ji many ai are led by (be ipiril 0/ Ood, Ikey are the Hon* of Ood. 

The holy spirit is the spirit of God. Nature and revelation nre 
Huences of Ihia spirit. If we wish for much of ihe presence of 
God by his spirit, we must learn to set a high value upon it ; wo 
must seek it by fervent prayer ; we must cherish habitual depend- 
ence on divine influence ; and we inuBt take care to mkintain a de- 
portment suited to the character of that Divine Agent. When the 
apostle exhorts us not to grieve the spirit of God, by which we are 
Healed to the day of redemption, it is forcibly implied, that he is 
susceptible of offence, and that to offend him involves heinous in- 
gratitude aud folly ; ingratitude, for what a requital is this for be- 
ing seiiled to the day of redemption ! and folly, innsrau«b as we 
may filly say on this, as Paul did on a different occasion, "Who is 
he that maketh us glad, but Iho same that is made sorrow by us ?" 
Have wo any other comforter when God is withdrawn ? Can a sin- 
gle ray of light visit os in his absence, or can we be safe for a mo- 
ment without his guidance and support ? The appropriate duty 
owed to a faithful and experienced guide, is a ready compliance 
with his dictates ; and how much more may this be expected, when 
tbo disparity between the parties is no less than infinite ! The lan- 
guage of Jehovah, in describing the manners of the ancient Israel- 
ites, is awfully monitory to professors of every age : "They rebel- 
led, and vexed his holy spirit \ therefore he turned to bo their 
enemy, and fought against them." As we wish to avoid whatever 
is more curious than useful, we shall not stay to inquire precisely 
on what occasions, or to what extent the spirit is capable of being 
resisted. It may be sufficient to observe, that "The fruit of tlia 
spirit is love, joy, peace, long-auffering, goodness, meekness, gen- 
tleness, temperance, faith :" whatever is contrary to these, involvca 
an opposition to the spirit of God, and is directly calculated to 
quench its sacred influence. 

From its descending on Christ in the form of a dove, as well as 
from many express declarations of Scripture, we may with certainty 
conclude the indulgence of all the irascible and malignant passions 
to be peculiarly repugnant to its nature ; and it is remarkable, that 
the injunction of not grieving the holy spirit, is immediately follow- 
ed by a particular caution against cherishing such dispositions ; 
''Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil 
speaking, be put away from you, with all malice. And be ye kind 
one to another, even as God through Christ hath forgiven you," 
Have you not found by e.tperieuce, the indulgence of the former 
has destroyed that sclf-recollectioD and composure which are so es- 
sential to devotion ? Vindictive passions surround the soul with a 
sort of turbulent atmosphere, than which nothing can be conceived 
more opposite to that calm and holy light in which the blessed spirit 
of God loves to dwell. The indulgence of sensual lusts, or of what- 
ever enslaves the soul to the appetites of the body, in violation of 
the rules of sobriety and chastity, it seems almost unnecessary to 
add, must have a direct tendency to quench its sacred influences ; 
wherever such desires prevail, they war against the soul, immerse 
it in carnality, and utterly indispose it ro every thing spiritual and 
heavenly. 



FRDITFUl-NEBS. 
MAY 6. 



We have beeo long aa fig-lrees planted in the vineyard of o 
Lord. We have been members of his visible church — we have been 
favoured with numerous and important privileges — we have had the 
word of God to instruct us in all that was neceaaary for us to ' 
lieve and to do — vve hiivc had his ordinances to nourish and lo 
fresh our souls, and to animate ub in the path of duty — we have 
all the means that have been appointed, and all the opporluniliu 
that could he desired, for promoting our improvement in knowledge, 
and faith, and holiness ; And it may well bo asked, if mora eovU 
have been done than has been done for our spiritual welfare ? Now 
the Lord of the vineyard — God from whom we have received all 
these advantages — has come and sought I'ruit upon ns — he has come 
to ascertain what improvement we have made ; and what haa he 
found ? On some of us, we trust, that he has found "those fhiits 
of righteousness which are hy Josus Christ lo the praise and glory 
of God." On many he has found little in proportion to what migbl 
justly have been expected from the favourable soil in which ihey 
were placed, and from the patient and altenlive culture that had 
been bestowed. And alas ! it is to be feared that there are not a 
few who are absolutely barren — as unproductive of what is good 
and acceptable, as if they had still been Icfl in the bleak and sterile 
wilderness. They have had leaves — ihc symptom and profession of 
spiritual soundness ; they have even h.id blossoms — the promises 
and the resolutions of subtantinl excellence ; but what are all these 
to the Lord of the vineyard, who comes seeking fruit, demanding 
what he had a right to expect — the unreserved dovotedness of their 
Uvea ? 

But what is to be- the consequence of all this with respect to your 
conduct ? What are you to do in this your accepted time — in thii 
the day of your merciful visitation ? Is the Saviour's intsresl in you 
to be in vain ? Is the forbearance of God to make no impression OD 
your hearts P Is your warning to be treated as if it had never been 
given ? That remains with yourselves to he determiued. What joti 
ought to do is too obvioiis to be mistaken. Every consideration of 
wisdom, of duty, of gratitude, and of interest, calls you from tin 
unto holiness, from inactivity to diligence in the work which is given 
you to do. And the unfruitfulness of your past life should make 
you give all diligence thut you may crowd into what remains of it 
as much as possible of "the work of faith, and labour of love, and 
patience of hope." Rise then, and be doing. Lose not a monieot; 
every passing hour is precious — for it embraces a portion of your 
preparation lor eternity. To improve it aright, is to labour for sal- 
vation. To delay may ruin you. Under the impression of this 
momentoug truth — of this alarming prospect, let me conjure you to 
repent without delay, to devote what yet remains of your eustooco 
here, to the service of your God and Redeemer, and thus to be 
waiting for the coming of your Lord. Today, then, if ye will hnr 
his voice, harden not your heart,'?. Seek ye the Lord while ho mtj 
be found, and call upon him while he is near. Now is the accepted 
time, behold, now is the day of salvation. 



CONTEBSIOW, ITS BISISABLBHSSS AJTO MEANS. 



To have our apprehensions of divioe and spiritual things enlarged, 
and to have right conceptiona of the jnost important matters ; — to 
have the stream of our afiectiona turned from empty vanities to ob- 
jects that are proper to excite and fix them ; — to have our resolu- 
tions set against all sin, and a full purpose formed within ns of nn 
immediate reformation and return to God, with a dependence on his 
grace to help ua both to will and to do ; — to have our labours stead- 
fastly applied to conquer sin, and to promote religion in ourselves 
and others ; — to have our entertainments founded on a religious life, 
and flowing in upon us from the sweet intercourse we have with 
God in hia word and ordinances, and the delightful conversation 
that we sometimes hovo with christian friends ; — and finally, to have 
our hopes drawn off from earthly things, and fixed upon eternity : — 
Where is there any thing which can be more honourable (o us, than 
thus to be "renewed after the image of him that created us, and to 
put on the new man, which alter God is created in righteousness and 
true holiness ?" And where is there any thing more desirable, than 
thus to have the darkness of our understandings cured, and the disor- 
ders rectified, that sin had brought upon us ? Who is there that is 
so insensible of his transgressions, as that he would not long for 
such a happy change ? Or who is thero that knows how excellent 
a work it is to be "transformed by the renewing of the mind,'* that 
would not with the greatest thankfulness adore the riches of divine 
grace, if it appear that he is thus by using them become a new 
creature, that "old things are passed away, and all things are be- 

The means of grace are seen in nature and revelalion. They 
become efleclual by our reading, meditation and prayer. They are 
a gift conditionally eflcctual ; not a power irresistibly imposed. — 
The law of God is a lamp and light, as it guides in the way of 
duty ; and instructing reproofs from the law are the way of life, as 
they keep from ain r they do not guide into the way of peace, but 
as they lead into the way of duty ; nor do they keep a man out of 
trouble, but as they keep bim from sin. 

There are awakening motivea to reformation in the dispensations 
of providence ; but one of the most powerful, is the frequent and 
serious perusal of the sacred volume. If this will not arouse and 
convince, we must fear that few appeals remain. Men sometimes 
meet with things, by which we should think it impossible that they 
should not be reformed, if we did not see the fact. They sometimes 
hear the warning of dying men ; they are affected for a while ; but 
the solemn warning does hut just touch them, and passes away. 
Sometimes they themselves are laid upon a bed of sickness, and 
their lives hang in doubt before them ; they are brought to the sides 
of the grave, and their hearts are full of terrour ; yet, if they re- 
cover, they soon forget it, and return to the ways of folly and 
wickedness. Sometimes this is repeated — they are taken sick again 
— are again in extreme danger — their hearts are again full of ter- 
rour, and many promisca and vows are made ; yet, on recovery, they 
forget all, and again return to sin and folly ! Such things may con- 
vince us, that where the word of God is not effectual, neither sick- 
ness, nor any thing else, is very likely to he bo. 
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re.\vT.&. 
aiAV e. 

Jtfy voiet thall thou hear in the morning O Lord: and unlo Iheeiaill I dtrut 

my praytr.—Let my prayer come up before thee ai incerue, and the lif 
■up of my handt as the evening saci-ifice. 

Prayer ie the cry of faith to llie ear of mercy. It is the service 
which is due to Almighty God, the Creator and Preserver of all 
tfaingH, from mankind, his creatures, who depend upon him fMtlie 
comforts and necessaries of body and soul. This service is notooly 
most reaeonablo in itself, as iC is an humble acknowledgement of 
God's dominion and sovereignly over us ; but is in many placee of 
scripture expressly enjoined by Christ and his Apostles, as a neces- 
sary condition, a sure means of having our wants supplied. Out 
Saviour makes our asking the only means of our receiving ; ^i-atid 
iiihaUbe given yoK ; seek, and ije shall Jind. And St. James express- 
ly BayB, that we have not beeaMe tee ask not ; and St. Paul's precept 
is, That in every thing by prayer and supplicalion, leitk tkankigitiag, 
ive mtat let our requests be made kaoten unto God. 

Now the reason why God requires us to pray to him for his bles- 
sing and assistance, is not, that be wants to be informed what our 
necesailies are. He understands them mucb better than we do onr- 
eelves ; as our Saviour says, God kneneetk wkat things we Jtavc utei 
of before ne ask him. But the design of making prayer a religioui 
ordinance, and obliging Christians to ask that they may rtcnTe, is to 
preserve upon their minds a constant sense of tbeir depeodaoce up- 
on God, and of their manifold obligations to him ; and that so these 
daily acknowledgements of the divine power and goodness may keep 
up in men a due tear and love of their Creator, and an habitual rev- 
erence and obedience to him and his laws. 

Hence appear the reasonableness and necessity of frequent priy- 
er. God has no where promised to supply the daily wants of our 
iiouIb and bodies, hut upon our earnest prayer to him. The carei 
and pleasures of this world also are very apt to make us forget the 
things of the ne:it life, unless an heavenly temper, and a sense of 
God s being and goodness, be preserved upon our souls by the ex- 
ercise of frequent prayer ; which is a conversing with God, and lb* 
nearest communication we can have with bim, as long as we con- 
tinue in this world. 

The Apostle commands us to pray leilkottt ceoaiiif: ; and to cohIia- 
«e in prayer, and watch, in Ike same ; he speaks of labouring fer- 
vently in prayer : from all which we learn, that this service roust bu 
performed by Christians, frequently and earnestly. We read in 
scripture of the hoars of prayer ; and we find particularly, that it 
was the practice of David and Daniel, two eminently good and boly 
men, to pray to God three times in a day. 

In the morning, when they arise from rest, and before they enter 
upon their daily business, what can become Christians more, than 
to fait down before God, to thank and praise him for the preeerva- 
tion of the past night, and to beg his blessing upon the buMDMs ol 
(he following day, and his protection to body and soul, amidst the 
dangers and temptations of a seductive world ? Again, in the even- 
ing, alter they return from their worldly business and conversatioo, 
and before they go to rest, can any thing be more proper for devout 
and serious Christians, than humbly to acknowledge the goodnesaof 
God, and to make confession of their sins and unworthiness; and thea 
to implore a continuance of his protection the following night ? 
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*IDST A CRO^VI>ED POPULAnoW, 



Thrir sleep i» taken away unltii they cautt latne Ivfall. 

Look at the state of tilings nhicb obtains in our cities and popu- 
lous towns, alter a jioung man hua been fairly introduced into the 
world. He finds himself in a land of etraagers and too soon con- 
forma to them — a voice, like the voice of protecting friendship bidt 
him to the feast ; and a welcome, like the welcome of honest kind- 
ness, hails his accession to society ; and a spirit, like the spirit of 
exhilarating joy, animates the whole scene of hospitality before hira; 
and hours of rapture roll successively away on the wings of merri- 
ment, jocularity and song ; and, after the homage of many libations 
Jiaa been rendered to honour, and fellowship and patriotism, impu- 
"}y 'f at length proclaimed in full and open cry, as one presiding 
divinity, at the board of their social entertainment. 

And now it remains lo compute the genera) resull of a process, 
which we assert of the vast majority of our young, on their way 
to manhood, that Ihey have to undergo. The result is, that (be 
vast majority are initialed into all the practices, and describe the 
fiill career of dissipation. Those who have imbibed from their fa- 
thers the spirit of this world's morality, are not sensibly arrested in 
this career, either by the opposition of their own friends, or by the 
voice of their own conscience. Those who have imbibed an oppo- 
site spirit, and have brought it into competition with en evil world, 
and have al length yielded, have done so, we may well suppose, 
with many a sigh, and many a struggle, and many a look of re- 
membrance on those former years when ihey were taught lo liap 
the prayer of infancy, and were trained in a mansion of piety lo 
a reverence for God, and for ell his ways ; and, even still, will a 
parent's parting advice haunt his memory, and a leller from the 
good old man revive the sensibilities which at one time guarded and 
adorned him ; and, al limes, will the transient gleams of re.morso 
lighten up its agony within him ; and when he contrasts the pro- 
fiineness and depravity of his present companions, with the sacred- 
ness of all be ever heard or saw in his father's dwelling, it will almost 
feel as if conscience were again lo resume her power, and the re- 
visiting spirit of God lo call nim back again from the paths of wick- 
edness ; and on bis restless bed will the images of guilt conspire to 
disturb him, and terrours of punishment olfer to scare bim away ; 
and many will be the dreary and dissatisfied intervals when he shall 
be forced lo acknowledge, thai in bartering his soul forlhe pleasures 
of sin, he has bartered the peace and enjoyment of the world alone 
with it. But, alas ! the entanglements of companionship have got hold 
of bim, and the inveteracy of habit tyrannises over all his purposes ; 
and tfae stated opportunity again comes round ; and the loud laugh of 
bia partners in guilt chases, for another season, all his despondency 
away from him ; and the infatuation gathers upon bitn every month; 
and a hardening process goes on within his heart ; and the deceil- 
futness of sin grows apace ; and he at length becomes one of the 
sturdiest and most unrelenting of her votaries ; and he, in his 
turn, filrengthcns the conspiracy that is formed against the morals 
of a new generation. And thus the mischief is transmitted from 
one year to another, and keeps up the guilty history of every place 
of crowded population, 
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We learn from the incidental instruciions of tlie New Testament, 
that a. future life will be an active, Eocial, progressive and holy one. 
I have no idea, that in heaven the powers of all minds will be 
equalized. There may be in all aome felt deficiencies. A future 
lite will bo one of moral consequences. The good man will be u 
happy as his virtue can make him, yet, suffering from every admix- 
ture of sin in his character. Diversities of capacity may be an 
diminution of happiness. Without pride, or vanity, or mutual jeal- 
ousy, with undisaembled humility and unmiogled love, the facultiee 
of all souls shall be incessantly occupied, in ways of which here 
we can f<)rm very indistinct and uncertain conceptions, ways which 
"eye bath uot seen, nor ear heard," in serving and glorifying God. 
What diversilied departments of knowledge shall there engage the 
elevated and expanded powers, it is hardly for ua to conjecture. Os« 
we know there is, which will have a decided, and universal, and 
eternal preeminence ; one which, alas ! occupies sadly little of the 
regard of this world'a philoaophy ; — need I aay, that 1 mean the 
wonders of celestial grace. Ou these may our minds dwell in theii 
eager researches, their delightfiil discoveries, their holy contem- 
platinna. 

All things are progressive here, but they are not perpetual. Our 
Sabbaths return in their eeason, and remain only for a season. Oat 
ministers, like the messengers from heaven in former days, the an- 
gels who were sent to the patriarchs, deliver their message, and 
disappear. Many gather round the grave of one, and take up the la- 
mentation, "Alas, my brother !" or exclaim, "My father ! my ft- 
ther ! the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof!" And his 
offices are performed, his pulpit is tilled by another. So we pas! 
away in succession. The table spread here is continually chang- 
ing its guests ; but it is not ao with the banquet of eternity. 

It is in heaven ; — for there the guesta arc uniform. Here they 
are gathered from all nations— they ait at different tables — call 
themselves by different names — speak a different tongue — range 
under a different party — and are aometimea scarcely in charity with 
each other. But there, collected from all quarters of the world, 
they appear in one dress — they arc called by one name — they meet 
in one place — they participate one salvation — they are "of odb I 
heart, and of one mind." Here, they differ in talents ; and even 
there, they shall differ in glory ; but the glory of each shall be in 
proportion to the holiness possessed ; and every happy spirit shtll 
possess what it can enjoy — shall contain a felicity overflowing all, 
according to the capacity of each. So that, while they differ in 
glory, they are alike and equal in enjoyment, each posaessing tA 
much as it can grasp. 

All-eeeing Cod ! in lowliness I bow 

My proud beiirt in the dust before Thee now, >| 

LTbou giv'Et to each hia porlioD ; and lo each ^^^H^H 

Ilia forward way lo heaven anil Thae dolh (eacii. ^^^^^| 

light dealh'9 valley Hith Thy beam of love, ^^^^| 

And smile a uclcomo lo thy tbronc ahoiG. ^^^^^| 



IRilNltS TO COD AS OUR MlKEtt *HD REDEEMER. 



0/ hie hand. 

We. are to give thanks to God. To God, I say ; that is, to Him, 
unto whom we are obliged, not for some small incoDsidt:rable triRes, 
but for the moal weighty and invaluable henehls , trom whom wc 
receive not a few or aotne, but all good things ; whatever is neces- 
sary for our sustenance, convenient for our use, pleasant lor out 
enjoyment ; not only those that come immediately I'rum his haud, 
but what we obtain from others, who from him receive both the will 
and the power, the means and ihe opportunities of doing us good ; 
to whom we owe, not only what we ever did or do at preseat pos- 
sess, or can hereotter hope for of good ; but what we were, are, or 
shall ever be in capacity to receive any ; to the Author, Upholder, 
and Preserver of our being, without whose goodness we had never 
been, and without whose care we cannot sujistst one moment. 

To Him, who is the Lord and the true owner of all things we 
partake of ; whose air wo breathe, whose ground we tread on, whose 
food sustains us ; whuae whollv we are ourselves, both the bodies 
we carry iibout us, (which are the work of his lianda,) and the soul 
we thiuk with, which was breathed from his mouth 

To Him, who has created a whole world to serve us, — a spacious, 
a beautiful, a productive world for us to inhabit and to disport in ', 
who has subjected so fair a territory to our dominion, and consigned 
to our use so numerous a progeny of goodly creatures, to be man- 
aged, to be governed, to be enjoyed by us. 

So that wherever we direct our eyes, whether we reflect them in- 
ward upon ourselves, we behold his goodnoss to occupy and pene- 
trate the very root and centre of our beings, or extend them abroad 
toward the thinga about ue, we may perceive ourselves inclnaed 
wholly, and surrounded with his benefits. At home we find a come- 
ly body framed by his curious skill, various organs fitly proportioned, 
situated, and tempered for strength, ornament, and motion, actuated 
by a gentle heat, and invigorated with lively spirits, disposed to 
health, and qualified for a long endurance ; subservient to a soul 
endued with diverse senses, faculties and powers, apt to inquire af- 
ter, pursue, and perceive various delights and contents. To the 
eatisfaction of which all extrinsical things do miniiiter matter and 
help ; by his kind disposal, who furnishes our palates with variety 
of delicious fare, entertains our eyes wit'i pleasant prospects, rav- 
ishes our ears with harmonious sounds, perfumes our nostrils with 
fragrant odours, cheers our spirits with comfortable gales, "fillaour 
hearts with food and gladness," supplies our manifold needs, and 
protects us from innumerable dangers. To Him, who has inspired 
us with immortal minds, and impressed upon them perspicuous char- 
acters of his own divine essence ; has made us, not Id some super- 
ficial lineaments, but in our moat intimate constitution, to resemble 
bimaeir, and to partake of his most escellent perfections ; an ex- 
tensive knowledge of truth, a strong complacency in good, a for- 
ward capacity of being completely happy, according to our degree, 
and within our sphere. — To this Being, who has done so much and 
who promises to do every thing for us, to Him be thanks forever. 




lUR MtKEK AND ItEDEEBIGB. 



Who can utter the mighty c 

We are to give thaaks to God. To God, I say ; that is to Him, 
who granta us free access to liim, calls us his friends and children ; 
invilea us frequently, and refreshes us with his spiritual gills. — 3^ 
Him, who, not compelled by any necessity, or obliged by any law, 
not induced by any extrinsic arguments or by human merils ; Dot 
wearied with our importunities, nor flattered with promises of recont- 
pease, is most freely and fully our Friend and Benefactor ; whose 
intentions are neither uncertain or mutable, but who has designed, 
from eternity, and through eternity will promote our highest advan- 
tage, improvement and holiness. 

To Him, whom no ingratitude, no undutifu! carriage, no rebellious 
disobedience of ours, could for one minute wholly remove or divert 
from his steady purpose of caring for us ; who regards us, though 
we do not attend to him — procures our welfare, though we neglect 
his concernments — employs his restless thought, extends his watch- 
ful eye, exerts, his powerful arm, is always mindful, and always busy 
to do UB good ; — watching over us when we sleep, and rcmember- 
ing us when we forget ourselves. 

To Him who is as merciful and grncious, as liberal and inunifi- 
cent toward us — who not only bestows on us more gills, but pardons 
us more debts, forgives us more sins, than live in our memory — who 
with infinite patience endures, not only our manifold iniirmilies and 
imperfections, but our petulant follies, our obstinate perverscnesses, 
our treacherous inlidelicies ; — overlooks our careless neglects, and 
our wilful miscarriages. 

To ^m yet, who, as St. James says, "giveth freely, and upbraidelb 
no man ;" who calls us neither very frequently, nor overstrictly lo 
account ; who exacts of us no impossible, no very difficult, no great- 
ly burdensome or costly returns — being satisfied with the cheerful 
aceeptance of his favours, the hearty acknowledgments of his good- 
ness, the sincere performance of such duties, to which our owu 
welfare, comfort, and advantage, rightly apprehended, would other- 
wise abundantly dispose us. 

To Him — who has spoken by prophets, and at last, by his Son ; 
explaining to us his will, unfolding his paternal character, offering 
the easy terms of pardon and acceptance, developeing human nature 
and the duties it requires, and then rending the veil of the future 
before us, and opening an eternal state of glory to our piety and 
holiness. Whose soul docs not glow with gratitude to God, who 
has crowned all man's gifts with the blessedness of eternal life f 

To Him, lastly, whose benefits to acknowledge is the greatest 
benefit of all ; to be enabled to thank him who deserves our great- 
est thanks ; to be sensible of whose beneficence, to meditate on 
whose goodness, to admire whose excellency, to celebrate whose 
praise, is heaven itself and paradise, the life of angels, the supreme 
degree of felicity. 
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For Ion Ihousand blessings given, 

FdI the hope of future joy. 
SouDil bia praifC Ibrougii earth and lieavi 

Sound Jehoiah's praiise on high. 




THE DUTY OF EECRBSr. 



^ lalt Uartr raeahih itcitit ; bul he that u of a faithful tpirit canetaltlk 

the matter. 

T is related by Quintue Curtius, that Ihe Persians dwayg con- 
ceived an invincible contempt of a man who had violnled llie laws 
)f Becresy. Such a man is deserving the Persian anathema. 

The vanity of being known to be trusted with a. secret is gen- 
erally one of the chief motives to disclose il ; for however absurd 
it may be thought to boast an honour by an act which shows that il 
was conferred without merit, yet most men seem rather inclined to 
ifeaa the want of virtue than of importance, and more willingly 
w their influence, though at the expense of their probity, than 
glide through life with no other pleasure than the private conscious- 
ness of fidelity ; which, while it ia preserved, must be without 
praise, except from the single person who tries and knows it. 

There are many ways of telling a secret, by which a man i-x- 
empts himself from the reproaches of his conscience, and grattties 
bis pride, without suffering himself to believe that he impairs his 
virtue. He tells the private alTaira of his patron, or his friend, only 
to those from whom he would not conceal his own ; he tells Ihemto 
those who havo no temptation to betray the trust, or with a denun- 
ciation of a certain forfeiture of his friendship, if be discovers that 
they become public. 

Secrets are very frequently told in the first ardour of kindness, 
or of love, for the sake of proving, by so" important a sacrifice, sin- 
cerity or tenderness ; but with this motive, though it be strong in 
itself, vanity concurs, since every man desires to be most esteemed 
by those whom he loves, or with whom he converses, with whom he 
passes his hours of pleasure, and to whom he retires from business 
and from care. 

When the discovery of secrets is under consideration, there is al- 
ways a distinction carefully to be made between our own and those 
of another ; those of which we are fully masters, as they affect only 
our own interest, and those which are reposited with us in trust, 
and involve the happiness or convenience of such as we have no 
tight to expose to hazard. To tell our own secrets is generally 
folly, but thai folly is without guilt ; to communicate those with 
which we are intrusted is always treachery, and treachery for the 
most part combined with folly. 

The confidence which Caius has of the faithfulness of Titus is 
nothing more than an opinion which himself cannot know to be 
true, and which Claudius, who first tells his secret to Cains, may 
know to to be false ; and therefore the trust is transferred by Caius, 
if ho reveal what has been told him, to one from whom the person 
originally concerned would have withheld it : and whatever maybe 
the event, Caius has hazarded the happiness of his friend, without 
necessity and without permission, and has put that trust in Ihe hand 
of fortune which was given only to virtue. 

All the arguments upon which a man who is telling Ihe private 
aff*airs of another may ground his confidence of securily, he must 
upon reflection know to be uncertain, because he finds them with- 
out efiect upon himself — The promises of friendship are, like all 
others, useless and vain, unless they are made in some known sense, 
adjusted and acknowledged by both parties. 
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TRANSLATION OP NEW TESTAMENT. 



Jf any man Itaeh othermist. and consenl nol to iDholesomt wordi, even (At 
vjordi of our Lord Jtaui Christ, and to the doctrine whieh U according li 
godUpen ; he i» proud, knowing nothing, — 

Next in value to the gill of the gospel, is an authentic record of 
it. No paias should be spared in procuring a correct reprcsenti- 
tion of the original Greek. The farther back we go for well attesl- 
eJ manuacriptB, the nearer we approach the original identity. A 
great search for these took place, and in 1796 Griesbach favoured 
Christendom with an edition of the sacred text, bearing satisfactor; 
evidence of unrivalled purity. This is now the standard through 
Europe and America. This then, all critics allow, to be tht .Vtu 
Tistatatid, and of course, what diBera from this, is nof the goapti 
Our common translation is excellent, and every doctrine and pre- 
cept necessary to salvation is plainly and properly represented ia 
it. But additional manuscripts, more ancient than kiog Jamee' 
translators possessed, have shewn that some texts are not properly 
translated. How desirable is it then, that we should have an exacl 
translation of Grieabach's text ! Wo should welcome it heartily ; 
for why should Greek scholars enjoy the blessing of a pure authen- 
tic record of God's holy word, and all the rest of the world be de* 
prived of it .' — The sacred scriptures were a complete repository (if 
christian doctrines, and the only perfect rule of religious faith. — 
The original copies of these scriptures, that is, the autographs of 
the several authors, were the ^entthu scriptures ; and every depart- 
ure from them, whelher by mistake or design, is, so far, a new bible, 
or rather is ml bible. Liberal christians have uniformly mainlaia- 
ed, that the true scriptures are the only admissible test of christian 
faith. They are also anxious that a perfectly correct tranaJatios of 
Griesbach^s text should be received instead of all others. — If the 
original Greek was penned by inspiration, the inspiration ended 
surely with the original. Translations have been made by fallible 
men, with such knowledge as they happened to possess. An indir 
vidua! made the first translation in 1535 — this was improved by to- 
other in ld39, and by another in 1568, and then by another in 1603, 
which is the one in common use. — But did the progress of knowl- 
edge in the learned languages cease with the age of king James ? 
No — Every succeeding age, and most especially the present, has 
advanced rapidly ; and all the profane authors are allowedly better 
translated now than two centuries ago. Why neglect to use Ibis 
increased light for (he benefit of the christian religion i Is the lore 
of Greece and Rome of so much more consequence than the words 
of eternal life ? 

We ought lo welcome, I had almost said, as a divine gift, a faith- 
ful translation of Grieshach's text — first, because the text used by 
king James' translators was not so pure as that now possessed ; — 
secondly — because classical knowledge has advanced rapidly for 
two centuries past ; — thirdly — because there is a constant progress 
of change in a living language, by which words gradually convey a 
diSercnt shade of meaning, — and fourthly — because in king James' 
time, the grammatical construction of the English language was not 
yet established. — Let us remember that all outward helps are worse 
than nothing, if they do not lead us to piety and holiness. 



TILLAR of RSNnUSAKfll. 



The word which ye hear is aot mint, bvl Iht Father'i that *tnt km. 

Ancient usage has favoured the custom of erecting monumeutal 
pillarB to diBtinguiabeil worth and signal beneficence. Jeaua Christ 
ippeared in Jerusalem, dressed in the simple robes of a Jewish 
peasant. He began his ministry unaided by earthly power, or 
earthly aims, and in a short time published the perfect system of 
religion contained in the New Testament. In the midst of all for- 
mer philosophers, moralists and prophets he stands unrivalled, un* 
ipproached. God has erected a monumental pillar for him, which 
tvill perpetually transmit his name and deeds. It is Ike gOBpcl of our 
lalvalion. This is a pillar of remembrance, durable as (he earth 
itself — yes, commensurate wilh eternity. The gospel is the gVorij 
which encircles the Saviour's person, who himself is the capital 
figure in it. Onlhis commemorative pillar are engraved the aacred 
inscriptions of religion ; the holy precepts of the laws o{ nature, 
the encouraging offers of divine mercy, the inviolable requirements 
of justice, and the pledged promises of eternal life. — That great 
herald of eternal truth, who finished hiawork of love and salvation, 
lias a name yet surviving, a name in value beyond all the promi- 
lent figures in the historian's page, or the poet^a song. The gos- 
kI has its foundation in the elements of our nature, and Christ i^ 
deattficd with it. The name of Jesus is still fresh in the recollec- 
ion, and still warms the hearts of thousands. The lapse of eigh- 
:BeD centuries has neither obscured its glory, nor diminished the 
interest which christians feel in it. The fair temple of his fame, 
ouilt on the immutable foundation of the greatest personal dignity 
uid worth, and reared by a series of services the most laborious, 
and of sufferings the most painful, to which, compelled, by no ne- 
cessity, he generously submitted for the best interests of mankind, 
coDttnues entire and unimpaired ; it has not been defaced by the 
rudest assaults of the tongues and pens of infidels, nor shaken by 
any of those convulsions which have agitated the world, and so 
often overthrown the firmest fabricks of human power, and the 
proudest monuments of human fame. His fame has, without a fig- 
ure reached the skies. His name at this moment stands first in the 
list of celestials, for "God halh given him a name which is above 
every name." His unrivalled excellencies, and matchless achieve- 
ments, arc the wonder of the heavenly host, and his praises the 
subject of their sweetest and incessant songs. Though multitudes 
have never had opportunity "to hear his fame, or see his glory ;" 
and though many to whom his name has been published have been 
so stupid as not to perceive, or so perverse as not to acknowledge, 
his high tide to universal admiration and love ; yet, blessed be God, 
many exist to whom "his name is as ointment poured forth ;" who 
confess that "in all things he hath the preeminence ;" on the tablet 
of whose memories and hearts his precious name is engraven in 
indelible characters ; and who would ten thousand times rather that 
skill should part from their right hand, and their tongue cleave to 
the roof of their mouth, than that they should ever forget their great 
benefactor, or cease to speak in his praise. 

Hia torch dJrcclH ua lo ibe sky, 
He beai^ our Boaiiog houIb on high. 
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S AFTER A SEVEHE SICKNESS 



To him, who stands on the brink of the grave, and the Terge trf 
eternity, who retains the full possession of his reason, and who, at 
thefiame time, is disposed to serious contemplation, all the ifaio^ 
of time become changed in their appearance. To the eye of »uch 
a. man, their former allurinq aspect vanishes, and they are wen in 
a new and far difTerent light. A distinguished man once said, 

Like others of our race, I have relished several of these ihiags, 
with at least the common attachment. Particularly, I may hatt 
coveted reputation, and influence, to a degree which I am unable 
to justify. Nor have I been insensible to other earthly gratifica- 
tions ; either to such, as, when enjoyed with moderation, are inno- 
cent ; or, such as cannot be pursued without sin. 

But, ia extreme sickness, all things were vanishing from D17 
sight. Hadthey been really valuable in any supposible degree, (heir 
value was gone. They could not relieve me from pain ; they could 
not prolong my life ; they could not restore me to health ; they COUM 
promise me no good in the life to come. What, then, were lbe« ' 
things to me ? 

A person, circumstanced in the manner which has been speciGeJ, 
must necessarily regard all the engrossing pleasures of the wofM 
as hostile to his peace, and pernicious to his well being. In all bii 
attachment to them, in all his pursuit of them, it is impossible fet 
him to fail of perceiving, that he forgot the interests of bis wd, 
and the commands of his Maker ; became regardless of bis dotj, 
and hia salvation ; and hazarded for dross and vanity, the future 
enjoyment of a glorious freedom. It is impossible not to percein, 
that in the most unlimited possession of them, the soul would htn 
been beggared and undone ^ that the gold of the world woul^ noI 
have made him rich ; nor its esteem honourable ; nor its favovi 
happy. For this end he will discover, that nothing will suffice bal 
treasure laid up in heaven ; the loving kindness of God ; and lh« 
blessings of life eternal. 

Let me exhort you, my young friends, now engaged in the ardent 
pursuit of worldly enjoyments, to beheve, that you will one day itt 
them in the very light in which (hey have been seen by me. The 
attachment to them, which you strongly feel, is unfounded, vaio, 
full of danger, and fraught with ruin. Vou will one day view lh<'m 
from a dying bed. There, should you retain your reason, ihey will 
appear as they really are. — At that crisis you will need a support — 
let me tell you, that the mercy of God through Jesus Christ is ihat 
and what alone will afford you comfort. To trust on any thing else, 
you will feed upon the wind. There is no other foundation bat the 
"Rock of Ages." Then you will believe, then you will feci, that 
there is no other. The world, stable as it now seems, will tlwn be 
sliding away from under your feet. All earthly things on which 
you have so contidentially reposed, will recede and vanish. To wht! 
will you then betake yourselves for safety ? 
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Thou, Lord ! nrl all in all—O touch the chonl 
Tbnt vibraloa at thy name, — md lone it Lord I 
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Thf. only fountains of Imman gratificatioD, which Bcod forlh an 
unmortal supply, arc tho ctinlemplation of llioae perfeclions of De- 
ity, of which, if wc seek litem, wc shall find proof after proof for- 
ever and ever ; the congratulalionof that happiness of his creation, 
which we may be aHBuretJ Rliall keep coDtinually increasing — and 
that active pursuit of the welfare and improvement of mankind, in 
which whoever engages, with an eye upon iho watch lo discover, 
and a hand properly open to seize them as they arrive to it, shall 
find an everlasting flow of oppormnities to promote it, in some way or 
other, in this world, and probably a more copious accession to them 
in that which is to come. Here, and here alone, at these epringa 
of^Mcrous and pious pleasure, we may say "give, give," with an 
imtuotfally prevailing voice ; without finding any stop in the stream, 
that shall pour into our breast. 

If happiness is to be found in the proper e.iercise of the faculties 
and the judicious disposition of the affections — if it consists in ar- 
dent piety to God, and unobstructed benevolence to man, it be- 
comes ua to employ the wealth which is bo wrapt up in the powers of 
our nature. 

But to advert to a common case. If h is asked — where is hap- 
piness to be found ? where is her dwelling place ? Not where she 
is generally sought. Happiness is a modest recluse, who seldom 
shows her lovely face in the dissipated, or in the ambitious world. 
She is the sister and companion of religious wisdom. Among the 
vanities and the evils which Solomon beheld under the sun ; one is, 
an access of temporal fortunes, to the detriment of the possessor ; 
.whence it appears, that such prosperity is a dangerous thing, and 
that few persons have a head strong enough, and a heart good 
enough,.to bear it. A sudden rise from a low station, as it some- 
times shews to advantage the virtuous and amiable qualities which 
could not exert themselves before, so it «iore frequently calls forth 
and exposes to view those spots and blemishes of-tho soul, which 
lay lurking in secret, cramped by penury, and veiled with dissimu- 
lation. An honest and sensible man is placed in a middle stntion, 
in circumstances rather scanty than abounding. He has all the 
necessaries, but none of the superfluities of life ; and these neces- 
saries he acquires by his prudence, his studies, and his industry. 
If he seeks to better his income, it is by such methods as hurt nei- 
ther his conscience, his constitution, nor his friends. He has 
friends and acquaintances of his own rank ; be receives good of- 
fices from them, and he returns the same : as he has his occupa- 
tions, he has his diversions also ; and partakes of the simple, fru- 
gal, obvious, innocent, and cheerful amusements of life. By a 
sudden turn of things, he grows great, in the church, or in the 
state. Now his fortune is made ; and be says to himself, The days 
of scarcity are past, the days of plenty are corao, and happiness is 
come along with them. Mistaken man ! it is no such thing : he 
never more enjoys one happy day, compared with those, which once 
shone upon him. He discards his old companions, or treats them 
with cold, distant, and proud civility. He lives ambitious and re:it- 
Jess, and dies — rich. 
1ft 
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At this aeason, the earth, with the heavens, d^clareg the glory 
of God. The spring has gone forth in its grandeur, mimificence and 
promise ; and the heart of man dilates with new gratitude to ibe 
God of nature. Our gardens and fields are now decorated wiili 
the beauties of spring, and every region presents the most delightfiil 
aspect. The eternal word of the Creator, pronounced when he 
formed the world, has produced all these effects ; his ail-crealing 
hand has again renovated the earth, and in a measure created it 
anew for the pleasure and happiness of his creatures. It is Gad 
alone who calls for the spring, and orders it to appear. Approach, 
man, and try what thy wisdom and thy power can e.xectile ! 
Canst thou make one tree to blossom, or one leaf to germinafe ? 
Canst thou call from the earth the smallest blade of grass, or*order 
the tulip to rise in all its splendour ? Contemplate these flowers ^ 
examine them with attention. Can they be more perfect, can Ibeir 
colours be more beautifully blended, or their forms more elegantly 
proportioned ? Can the pencil of the painter ei[ual the warmth of 
the blooming peach, or imitate the richness of the clustering applet 
So far from imitating, no one can conceive all the beauties of ren- 
ovated nature ; and if there were no other proofs of the power and 
wisdom of God on earth, the flowers of spring would sufficiently 
display them. Every tree that blossoms, every plant, every flower, 
manifests a portion of that wisdom and beneficence so ahundnDlIy 
diffused through the earth. There is an infinite diversity among 
the blossoms of trees ; though all are beautiful, they differ in degree, 
one surpassing another ; but there are none which do not possess 
some beauty pecuUar to themselves. Some have flowers of a pure 
white ; others have streaks of red and shades, and ad<^to beauty 
and elegance the most exquisite fragrance. But all these nnltiph- 
ed varieties do not affect their productiveness. 

From the consideration *of these circumstances, we may receivf 
profit and instruction. We may reflect, that, though wo are not fa- 
voured with the same advantages that some possess, we should nei- 
ther be discouraged nor afflicted. The privation of some acciden- 
tal benefits can in no degree injure our well being. Though we 
may not be quite so rich, so powerful or .so handsome, as some are, 
these are trifling things in the eslimalinn of the virtuous and the 
wise ; for without them we can be equally happy, equally useful to 
our fellow creatures, and equally pleasing to God. True beauty 
consistq in the works of piety, and the fruits of virtue. The blna- 
anms of a fruit-hearing tree please more than the pplendour of the tu- 
lip, or the richness of the auricula ; because from the one we expect, 
when the blossoms are over, to receive fruit ; while the others 
please for a moment, and are seen no more. Let us not then pre- 
fer the mere lustre and charms of external beauty ; the rosy tints 
of health, the elegance of form, and the freshness of youth, arc 
fleeting, and soon fade j Ihcy alone cannot secure present peace, 
nor durable happiness. Those blossoms only which promise fruii 
worthy of God, and usefiil to mankind, deserve our regard, and 
merit our approbation. 
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The virtuous man may possibJy be readcretl in so 
unhappy by the fear of death, aiid oven bin last moments may be 
embittereil by a dread of that awful change of n-orlds which be is 
obliged to make. The truly pious man may be all his life-time sub- 
ject to bondage, through fear of its Anal period ; and in that solemn 
crisis when nature sinks beneath the pressure of mnrlality, though 
supported by Ihe teslimony of an approving conscience, and the 
declarations of unchangeable mercy, his christian confidence may 
■ be shaken, and his christian fortitude may in some degree forsake 

Such may be the effects both of mental and corporeal infirmity ; 
but they certainly have no foundation in the nature of religion ', on 
the contrary, It powerfully tends to produce a totally opposite utatc 
of mind ; to inspire with courage, and to animate with hope, 

The sickness which has reduced him to Ihe borders of the grave 
may have considerably atlected his mental faculties, and if so, we 
cannot wonder at the consequence ; or, if he should continue to 
possess the powers of his mind, he will, he must, feel the sting of 
death in the dissolution of the tender connexions of friendship and 
aSection. But above all, there is an awful solemnity in the pros- 
pect before him, which, considering the general weakness of hu- 
Dianity, may well be expected to disturb the tranquillity of his soul. 
The great journey of life is now finished ; he is now arrived al the 
brink of the grave and the borders of eternity ; the first foundation 
of his everlasting destiny is laid, and in a few moments the impartial 
Judge of the whole earth may fix his decisive seal upon it. In such 
in&nitoly momentous circumstances, no wonder the recollection of 
sin' even forsaken, and therefore blotted from the book of the di- 
vine remembrance, should awake some anxiety in his bosom, which, 
united with a humble sense of present imperfection, may mingle 
emotions of painful apprehension with the christian hopea of the 
departing spirit. 

Such it is granted may be Ihe consequences of the weakness of 
dissolving nature ; hut when considered in their proper light, they 
are at worst but imperfections in the dying christian's happiness ; 
and surely they must bo far over-balanced by the prospect which 
presents itself, when he turns his view to that noble display of the 
divine benevolence with which the gospel presents him. Though 
he cannot but feet the stroke of separation from the beloved objects 
of his virtuous esteem and deeply rooted affection, he looks forward 
with delight to a reunion with them, which shall never be interrupt- 
ed ; though he laments the follies of his life and his present defects, 
the glorious promises which are annexed to the prevailing princi- 
ples of piety reanimate him with courage ; the foundation of his 
hope is fixed and immoveable ; that hope is full of immortality ; 
and he looks forward to its accomplishment with a delight, which 
dispels his fears, which smooths the bed of death, and which sup- 
ports his fainting spirit, till it gently falls asleep in Jesus. 

Let us take these consolations to our hearts, thanking God, that 
Christ has illumined the path which leads us to his Father's house. 
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Charily,— thinketh no ecil. 

As the general aspect of nature is evideotly calculated to attract 
and please the humati imaginittion, so are nmukind tbrmed to be ob- 
jects of mutual atlection and complacency. Vi bat a misfortune were 
it to have one's sight ao disordered, as to darken and deface all the 
beautiful scenery of the inanimate creation ! But how much great- 
er the uuhappiness, to have one's imagination so perverted, agio 
give to the cheerful lace of society, such a frowning expregsion, 
such a melancholy tinge, as would deprive U3 of all comfort in tb« 
company of our friends, and render our fellow creatures odioua ii 
our eyes ! Viewing mankind as universally selfish and totally de- 
praved, we should dwell amongst them, not as among brethren, but 
enemies, cither avowed or secret ; the more therefore to be dreaded 
and abhorred, in proportion to their assumed benevolence. Wben 
such an idea as tliis has become fixed in the heart of man, farewell 
tfc all the soothing complacencies of social life ; the ties of brother- 
hood are broken, friend and kindred are no more. Oppressed bj 
the most dismal of all solitudes, that which subsists in the very bet- 
sum of society itself, the misanthrope languishes out his alike un- 
profitable and uncomfortable CAistence. 

On the contrary as a candid and r-haritable frame is, in itself the 
happiest, so its influence upon others is of the most pleasing kind. 
Conceal your sentiments as cautiously as you can, the efiect of 
ihem will still be manifest in your demeanour, and yau cannot alt<K 
gether repress it. They who are ever inclined to suspect and think 
ill of others, are not likely to enjoy or impart a large measure of 
social happiness. The man who lives in constant dread of the as- 
sassin^s daggei-, shrinks involuntarily from the grasp of friendship- 
shudders at. the approach of familiarity. — His eye is fixed in uiue- 
la.xing vigilance — bis very smile is tainted with anxiety. At host, 
a cold and dark civility chills every one who converses with hin>— 
and however desirous he may be of conciliating and obliging, he is 
still conscious of repelling and being repelled by all. 

Cordial esteem and kindness, on the other hand, seldom fail la 
excite corresponding feelings. The human mind yields to their 
impression, as the melting wa\ to the sun ; or the sofleoiog earifc 
to the showers of spring. He who beholds his fellow creatures— 
as they are — frail and imperfect, but possessing noble and oVM 
God-like qualities, rarely, and with difficulty to be elTaced — will 
regard them with those mingled emotions of pity and admiration 
which deeply interest the heart. Too consciousof belonging to the 
same order of beings, to consider any thing human as unworthy of 
his care, and attaching himself, with atrue sympathy, to whatsoever 
concerns the welfare of his species, he feels himself entitled to 
their grateful and afl'ectionate regards ; and he believes them Dot in- 
capable of entertaining these sentiments. This gives a glow (obis 
social feelings, a satisfaction and an energy to his bene volont ex- 
ertions, scarcely to be conceived by those who have formed less 
just and amiable ideas of human nature. 

Genuine, unafiecled liberality of sentiment — the growth of jusi 
reSection on ourselves, our fellow-creatures, and Him who madeua 
—is the very basis and ground of social virtue and social comfort ; 
and consequently, one of the most ornamental and valuable quali. 

9 of man. 
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shall nraer Ihint. 

As our Saviour, in jouraejing to Jerusaiein, had sat down to 
rest, by the aide of Jacob's well, — a woman of Samaria coming to 
draw water there, — Jesus requested of her some water to drink ; 
the woman, seeing him in the habit of a Jew waa surprised at the 
request — because the Jews had no dealings with the Samaritaiia. 
Religion, which should make all men friends, bad made ^li^VHS^ 
mies ; and Ihey continued to worship in different ways and npKf- 
ferent places, and to hate one another for doing so, while the tem- 
ple of mount Gerizim and that of Jerusalem continued to exist. — 
Then said Jesus unto the woman, "hadst Ihou known who it is that 
eaid unto thee, give me to drink, ihou wouldst have asked of him, 
and he would have given (bee living water." The woman's atten- 
tion being now awakened, Jesus proceeds, "Whosoever drinkeih of 
this water shall thirst again — but whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him, shall never thirst ;" these were words of au- 
thority, and the woman, struck with reverence, earnestly replies — 
"Sir, give me this water, that 1 thirst not, neither come hilher to 
draw." 

Who would not prefer a happiness, rising independently within 
himself, to that which is derived from precarious eitlernal sources ? 
— Vfho values not a happiness (lowing without interruption, more 
than one only to bo enjoyed by intervals ? — Uho would not choose a 
happiness that endureth for ever, before the happiness of a moment? 

"Whosoever drinketh of this water, said Christ, shall thirst 
again ;" that is, whoever would quench his natural thirst of hap- 
piness at the fountains of this world, can obtain only a temporary 
respite of his cravings. Here is no permanent object of desire — 
they are but sudden showers of refreshment, absorbed as they fall 
— in the sands of the wilderness — and when the springs of earllily 
comfort are thus exhausted, we thirst again ; and thirst often, with- 
out remedy. "But whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him" — said our Saviour, shall never complain, that bis soul is 
devoid of consolation — "it shall be in him a well of water, spriog- 
ing upiinto everlasting life." 

"It shall be in him" — a fountain of self satisfaction, unlike those 
nncerlain supplies of external good, which men so eagerly contend 
Jbr i which rather irritate than quench the thirst of nature ; "the 
water that I shall give him" shall not only allay the fever of inor- 
dinate desire, but infuse into the soul an immortal vigour : and thus, 
after inspiring the true laate of rational and virtuous enjoyment, 
shall extend and perpetuate the blessedness to eternity — it shall be 
a well of peace and joy, "springing up into everlasting life." 

Strange infatuation, that men should be more solicitous about thi» 
transitory life, than about that life, which endureth for ever ! Yet 
how anxiously do they strive, not only for life itself, but for the mere 
superficial appendages and ornaments of life ! What ardent pas- 
sions beat, in mortal bosoms, for transitory objects ! Itut ho who 
strives, at Ibesc broken cisterns, to quench the thirsty soul, shall 
soon thirst again — shall thirst with the solicitude of uniiatisfied de- 
sire, till he applies to that fountain of living woter "which aprtog- 
eth up into Life Eternal." 
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160 UEATB OF A f IflBB DISTINOUISBBD AND USBFUL GITIZSK. 
HAY 22. 

One dietk in hii full slrength. 
At intervals the community is stunned with the shock caused by 
the deptii'lure or homo controuling and presiding mind. Call before 
you such au one. Take a brief review of him. — His understanding 
was rapid, clear, cniRpreheusive and marked by the soundest ulli- 
mate views. His imagination was ardent, chaste, splendid, inven- 
tive and abounding in the richest illustration. — His taste was dis- 
■Munating, cultivated, delicate without affectation, accurate with- 
^^^BjBtidiousness, and simple while it was classical. — His afTeclioni 
^^^^Ppen, generous, natural and benevolent, for his pursuits and u- 
^^mementg corrupted not, but exalted and enlarged, what his Mabel 
had bountifully given him. — His sympathies were accustomed Is 
frequent exercise, not where they would have bceu blunted by the 
temptation of avarice and aelfiahness ; but where they would be fos- 
tered, refined and ennobled, while they were concenlraied by the 
promises, hopes and offices of religiuu. — His moral sensibility was 
unperverted by the maxims or intrigues of worldly policy. It was 
cherished by an enlightened conscience, by an bonest, faithful H 
steady pursuit of simple truth. — His mind was imbued with that 
humility and piety, which epring not from mysticism and fear, but 
from the most noble, afi'ectionnte and intelligent views of the divine 
character and government. His eloquence was the combined e 
prcssion of all these talents, sentiments and motives, supported by 
the various stores of general political and sacred literature ; ' 
employed in the most holy and momentous of human concerns, 
improvement of society. — His hope, is the hope of the good. -Nay ! no 
longer hope, hut knowledge and fruition. For why, if the soul is ' 
mortal, should it be condemned, as the language of some is, to sleep 
away ages ? Why imprison it in the tomb, while century rolls away 
afler century, till millions are forgotten ; if ever it is to live again, a 
act and enjoy in the same individual character r Why this, not an 
bilation indeed, but indefinite loss of being ? Why here reVerae the 
order of nature, which is progression, and go beck to blank uncoD' 
sciousDcss, only to begin ages hence, what had better begin now? For 
what end do you make this immeasurable chasm, in the providence of 
God, for intellectual creatures ? — It is inconceivable, that immortal 
souls should find any object in the tremendous duration of insensibility ^ 
Rest is useless, unless it follows and prepares for action. Sleep is abso- 
lute loss unless it be for the restoration of exhausted vigour. Action 
is the delight and sloth the abhorrence of nature. Why have fac- 
ulties and powers without end or use ! Why seek the monstrous 
doctrine of percipient and feeling existence without cither percep- 
tions or feelings ? No. If we are immortal, then immortal »« 
we ask no comproraiso with atheism, for this almost endless death. 
If we arb to live at all, we arc to live at once, and seek the ends for 
which alt beings live, the consciousness, the action and the enjoy- 
ment of being. I repeat it, it is no longer hope but knowledge and 
fruition. God is not the God of the dead but of the living. What 
Christ, once said to a penitent at his own death, is now realized hy 
the departed good — this day shalt thou be with me ia Paradise. 

Religion points to joys on high ; 

'Tia ihii thai makes our darkness day, 

'Tia this that makes our earth a heaven; 
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Xo .' Ihaie givrn thte a leiie and wnderitanding heart. 

The question always was, and always will be deeply intoTCst'mg 
to ihougKtful men, What is the chief good ? It is too general, to an- 
swer happiness — this lurnishea us with no iDformatton, with no rule 
of action, and with no means of obtaining the end. It rather increas- 
es uur discontent, by placing the temple of our wishes in sight, and 
hiding in mist, the avenues, which can alone conduct us hither, — 
The true answer is given in the prayer and response of our text — 
the chief good is not in long life, nor in riches, nor in death of our 
: enemies, but in a wise and understanding heart. Mind \b the chief 
1 good. — Mind, by which we mean all the faculties and properties, 
, which permanently and of right, belong to the percipient, conscious, 
affectionate, reasoning, judging, acting, pious and benevolent soul. 
Under God, mind is the mean of all means, the directing cause of 
&1I causes. He who has mind in its sound and proper state, has all 
that God can give him, consistent with man's moral state, nature, 
and the divine moral government. To ask for mind, is to ask for 
all that mind 08*6019 and obtains. This then, is the chief good, be- 
cause it is mind, which ia the subject of all cultivation, virtue and 
^lory,* beciuse it is mind which directs and controula all else, that 
God has made j because it is mind, which perceives, pursues, ac- 
quires and enjoys happiness ; because among alt our earthly posses- 
sions, mind alone is etornal ; and because it is mind alone, which 
exalts man to the imago of his Maker. What, then, is a real loss to 
the human family, what diminishes the amount of worth, wealth and 
power ? The loss of mind. Every other loss can be restored, but 
who can recall the mind which has once entered on its upward flight, 
through progressive spheres ? — Let fire consume your dwellings, 
let confiscation seize your treasures, let the storm wreck your ships, 
let the earthquake sink, and war desolate your country, and when 
ail is done, if mind remains, or if in the agitations of this multiplying 
calamity, mind is produced or restored, you are still victorious. 
Tou are still rich, powerful and prosperous ; for riches, power and 
prosperity are all before you, and within your grasp. Let a torna- 
flo, prostrate a forest in the wilderness, and we feel no loss ; but the 
loss of a single house, formed by a few of its pines, whose absence 
can hardly be discerned, and which has become the residence ofa 
v^tuDUB and intelligent family, dlin our hearts with sympathy and 
distress. — Annihilate a mountain of marble, and what is it, to the 
destruction of a statue, the consecrated genius and labour of years. 
As a community, then, when ought we to mourn ? — when mind is 
gone ; not an infant, or an old m.in, not the creature of fashion, or 
the devotee, not the demagogue or the bigot, but, the man of intel- 
lectual vigour and eflectual benevolence, the man whose power and 
designs are the dependence and hope of society, the man who is in 
the maturity of his faculties and his usefulness, and more especially, 
the man of not yet middle age, who, after having already made ex- 
traordinary efforts and attainments, is yet, and for a long period to 
come, in the ascending series of rapid improvement ; whose percep- 
lidiis embrace the innumerable objects around him, and have gener- 
j ated an active and effectuai philanthropy. In his death, the capital 
. of mind, on earth, suffers a shock, which years cannot repair — a 
rhasm is made which few attempt to measure, much less to fill up. . 



THE CHRIST IAN 



Jdd to your faith — knowledge. 

Bt the christian Bcholar 1 mean him who has added various knowl- 
edge to his faith — who believes a profession of Jeans Chritt at Uif 
Messiah, to be the gospel term of communion ; who embraces a* 
brethren, all who make tho same avowal ; and who considers biiO' 
self bound by eternal oblifrations, to use his time, talents and weallb, 
for the advancement of learning, justice, humanity, devotion uid 
beneficence. He must feel that he cannot escape from these ti- 
ered requirements, any more than from tho atmosphere which N 
velopes him. Whatever his profession calling or business, thestii 
great principles bind him. No imaginable situation can warraol hi 
pandering to a corrupt taste, or concealing the open features of 
truth, or giving plausibility to prevalent bad customs, or impat1ii{ 
the hue of benevolence to criminal selfishness. When the scb«lir 
does these things, he throws poison into the waters of life. 

Newton, Locke, and Milton, were christian scholars. — Telle 
first we yet look up as to some superhuman genius sent forth tosbcd I 
a revealing light over the works of God. His three great diBCO^ i 
cries constituted the brightest era in the progress of human knovl' t^ 
edge, and were destined to work an entire revolution in the Aceir k 
ed system of things. He penetrated the hiding places of nalore, | 
and made familiar to mortals Ihc mysterious workings of omnipo- 
tence. These majestic powers of mind were brought, with concen- 
trated force to the study of theology — and the spirit and princifh, 
which gave all its stability and all its screncness to his philoBOpw, 
shone visibly in his moral researches. Religion filled the iantr 
temple of his soul ; and he felt as bumble as a little child in the pre- 
sence of his Saviour. He thought all his labours nothing, if llwy 
did not teach him to number his days, and to apply his heart tn 
religious wisdom. 

Locke, the father of mental philosophy, has laid every succeeJin^ 
age under obligations to his wonderful genius and astonishing wort*. 
With a mind unchecked by the force of prevalent sentiments on the 
clogs of early education, he was willing to pursue any cop sequences 
in the course of theoretical abstraction. He seemed a visitor from 
an invisible world, returning to narrate what he bad seen, and I 
sketch a map ofthe before untravelled region. This great andgood 
man felt he must devote to God the energy of that mind which em- 
anated from him. This he considered his great act of coDsecralioa. 

Milton, whose name is synonymous wilh sublimity, having galb^r- 
ed up the glories which God has impressed on his works, oud Ufit- 
Bured the height and depth of inventive genius, turned to pour light 
on the sacred pages. Wo thank God that a new record ofhie chris- 
tian faith has lately sprung forth into day, though it should be but la 
witness, at this late hour, an improvement it was intended, acentury 
ago, to promote. We hail it as a cheering voice from another *ge, 
as the resurrection of one of our fathers, to inspirit us in the onward 
march of improvement. 

How ennobling the sight, to see the most exalted intellect, after 
carrying the line and compass to the boundaries of science and litf' 
ature, returning to sit a humble, anxious disciple at the feet of Jesdt 
What a delightful tribute to the dignity of the human mind, that >/lti I 
its fullest developemcnt, it returns as by a natural lendencv. to (l>B I 
great centre of light and power. 




e TtfE BOLT SPIRIT TO THE APOSTLES. 



n 



Goo bestowed his spirit upon the immediate discip 
Lord, ten days after the ascenaion of Christ. 

^he gift of toTigues shewed that chriatianilj was intended for all 
nations. The first step towards spreading it was, to quality its 
propagators to speak fluently in the languages of the dilfereDt na- 
tiolis to which they should be sent. As this gilX was seen to have 
been bestowed at onte upon uneducated men, the inevitable infer- 
ence was, that God would use it to declare his truth. He would 
not miraculously furnish men with words to declare doctrines contra- 
r/ to his will. 

The gift of knowledge, by which they were led into all necessary 
truth, (aught them, what bofore they seemed not to understand, the 
nature of Christ's kingdom. It also brought all needed sentiments 
BO to their remembrance, that succeeding generations can rely on 
their authority. It also gave them courage to stand, unaided by 
friends, eloquence or power, to defend the truth against prejudice, 
ignorance, malice and ambition. Thus they understood religtoti to 
consist in righteousness, and peace, and joy in a holy mind ; and 
they becanio fearless in rescuing men from the slavery of sin, and 
bringing them into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 

The gifl of workiug miracleg, enabled them to prove what they 
issserted. Great effects were to bo produced. The Jewish religion 
was to be new moulded, and that of the Gentile changed. But the 
Jew had prescription on his side, and the Gentile antiquity and the 
protection of the state. Both religions were more indulgent to the 
passions of bad men than the gospel of Christ. If the apostles, 
therefore, had reasoned ever so justly, without a divine testimony, 
they would not have been heard. The Jew would sliU have held 
fast to Moses, and the -Gentile to his idol. But when the gospel 
was proved by miracles, then unbelief was compelled to yield. 

Similar extraordinary gifts, no christian has any necessity to re- 
ceive, or right to expect. He who supposes God will now so fur- 
nish his ministers, does .in injury to Christianity, by thus decrying 
human learning. He injures it no less who sopposos religion an 
instantaneous and irresistible bestownient ; rather than a reasona- 
ble principle, to be daily sought, gradually acquired, and carefully 
cherished. Apostolic endowments have ceased with their great 
design, which was, the promulgation of Christianity. With respect 
to these gifts, it may ho remarked, that as by possessing tbem no ,j 

man was made a better christian, bo no man by wanting them was , 

the worse ; these extraordinary powers being given, not for the ] 

benefit of those on whom they were conferred, but for the conver- , 

sion and salvation of others. — The influences of the spirit now, are j 

gospel motives, the meansof grace, the word and providence of God, 
public and private prayer, the ordinances of religion and the moral 
events of life. The fruits of the spirit are love, joy, peace, lo^- 
Bufiering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. To , 

be "led by the spirit," and to be "full of the spirit," is to believe i 

what the apostles preached, and to do what they have command- 
ed. Doing otherwise, is grieving the holy spirit. j 




154 REPENTANCE. 

MAY 26. 

Except ye repertl. yc thall all Ukewitt ptrith. 

Repentance does not mean sorrow anJ (ears — but, ikoroMf^K mor- 
al reformation. It is a hard process; for, it is plucking out our 
right eye and cutting off our T\s,\\i hand. There is no aalvalion (o 
the sinner without it. Momentary compunrtion is worth nothing, — 
the sinner must he deeply conscious of his guilt, and efTeclUBlly 
exchange it fnr holi/iess. Let it cost ua what uneasiness it may, we 
must resolve to examine our ways, to become acquainted with the 
state of our consciences, to enter with the candle of the Lord into 
the inmost recesses of ihe heart, and the chambers of imagery, what- 
ever disorder or defilement they may conceal, or whatever dann 
the icniiwledgc of ourselves may excite ; since to be apprised of 
danger is Ihe first step to safety, and it will be infinitely better for 
us to judge and accuse ourselves now, than to be judged and coa- 
demned bereafler. Happy those to whom a seasonable alarm shRll 
suggest the means of a perpetual security. 

Repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
was the sum of the apostolic instructions. It is not an occasional 
mention of the name of Christ, or a transient recognition of his 
authority, that fills up the measure of the terms, belittine: in Jam. 
It includes a living, operative, practical faith. It includes repent- 
ance ; and repentance is to know our sin, and our GnA — it is 10 
know the miserable stale of our soul, and the compassion of on^ 
God — it is to forsake the one and embrace (he other without delay-S 
it is to mourn over our sins, and to seek the pardon of them with 
tears. As soon as the "woman who was a sinner" knows that Jesus 
is in the house of the Pharisee, she runs thither — she does not wait 
till he is alone, till he is at prayers, or in the temple. Wherever 
she can find him she presents herself before him. She weeps, — 
and her tears are more powerful than words. She reflects on wh«l 
she has done, and under the infiuence of sincere regret for pail 
offences, resolves now to employ in the service of her God, wbsl 
was formerly employed in dishonouring him. 

With this design sho hastens to discharge her duly. As soon ■> 
she discovers that Jesus is in the feast chamber, there she appears. 
How different from you, who consider, who hesitate, who deliber- 
ate, who wait till this pleasure be exhausted, till that Occident impel 
you to form more determined resolutions, till the world no longer 
please, or to speak more plainly, till you no longer please the 
world ! 

Do you forsake the world ? — Oflen do you look back to see if it 
will regard you, and if fortune will again favour you with it? smiles. 
Oftea you feign to quit it, that you may afford it a stronger wiilrto 
retain you ; and though it may have man^ nes deceived yon, u 
Lahan did Jacob, yet you consent to give it some vears of liirtfaer 
service. Go to that repentant woman for a loud reproof. 

Happy peuilent — for I call you no longer sinful woman — hsppy 
penitent, come and teach us what it is to repent and to be converted ; 
— that it is not simply to promise, to deliberate, and to resolve : 
but that it is to hasten like you, to discharge what we have prom- 
Like Mary kneel, like Mary weep, 
"Lovo much," and bo forgiven ' 




ISRRONEOUS JUDGMENTS CONCERNrNG OTMERI 



Sfikitital pride blinds a man to his own deTects. Free rrom open 
immoralily, he conceives himself faulllesa. Being certain that no 
deep stains appear on the surface, he concladcs nil is pure and white 
within. Erroneous judgments concerning others are most common 
among persons of this class. It is from these the notoriously wicked 
receive the loudest reproaches. The severest censures fall from 
their lips, whose situations secure Ihem from the faults they condemn. 
' Who most declaim against fraud ? the rich — who against avarice ? 
the poor — who against pride ? the unobserved — who against profu- 
sion ? the parsimonious. Who flings on the memory of the self 
destroyer the hsteviesl curse, and regards his grave with such an 
angry eye, as to say, "Lei there be no dew, neither let there be 
taiD upon it" ? the gay, prosperous and contented. How eloquently 
they talk of the impiety and cowardice of deserting the post in 
which providence places us ! All that thuy say, is true ; they can- 
not paint the crime they condemn, in darker colours than il de- 
serves -. but he whom they thus upbraid, he also could have Intbed 
as they do : and once perhaps be did. To declaim is an easy thing; 
to declaim eloquently, is an easy thing ; hut to act well, is a more 
arduous task. And many a one, I douht not, has censured anoth- 
er's fatal despair ; has npproached wiib horror the unconRecralcd 
fround where he lay, and called the place accursed as he pBBsed 
it, who was not himself possessed of a single particle more of piety 
to God^ or regard to society, to arrest the hand of self destruction, 
had similar distresses tempted him to lift it up. Many have har- 
angued upon the pusillanimity of sinking under distress, without pos- 
sessing any more fortitude than those that have fainted in the day 
of adversity. Any man may stand upon the shore and deride the 
shrieks of the terrified wretches whom the tempest is tossing. 

It is one thing to condemn what is ill done, and another to do 
better. We can all of us be very virtuous in our closets ; we can 
all of us be very heroic, in the safe and easy field of speculation ; 
and rise into the heights of moral sublimity, as we recline in the 
chair of moral criticism. We can all e.vploin with the nicest pro- 

iety, how the situations, wo do not fill, ought to be filled ; how 



the burdens, wc do not bear, ought to bi 

patient under the pressure of another's \ 

brave, in the face of another's dangers ; w 

in the disposal of another's property, We 

broken hearted sufferer, and tell him, that i 

lian to "sorrow as others that are without 

intrepid lone : we can go to the opulent, 

very clearly, the many benevolent plans whicli it is ; 

and which it is, iherefore, their duty, to prost^ute : 

perform, what we can thus accurately explain, and 

requires more exertion than that of the breath. 

Some persons of good reputation are not chargeable with sins, 
which others have committed, because they have not had equal 
temptation ; and the self ignorance arisini; out of this situation, is 
a irequent and tiuitful source of spiritual pride. 



we can be very 
can be very generous 

n sit by the side of a 
( unbecoming a cbris- 
pe," with a firm and 
id point out to them, 
h it is in their pi.wer, 
It actually to 
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HRISTIAW PRrNCITLB. 



Whete iooketh into the perfect lain of liberli/ , and cantimtcth therein, he being 
not a faigelful hearer, but a doer of CJie word, this man shall be bleued in 
hu dted. 

Our religioua principles should be enlightened, unwaveriDg and 
practical. True chrialian principle is to the tniad, what gravi- 
tation is to the universe ; it keeps all our powers, appetites and 
hopes within the orbit of devotion and beneficence. Christiaoiljij 
the best friend of man. In disclosing the hand of ao all-wise and 
all-gracious Providence, dispensing prosperity aud adversit)', and 
bringing good out of evil — it presents the prospect of au hereaner, 
where the ravages of sin and death shall be repaired — and finally 
hy awakening all our active powers to the prosecution of the most 
valuable ends — It fills up every chasm — dissipates-every painful im- 
pression — the whole compass of nature brightens around — our tears 
may still continue to flow, perhaps flow faster, but our coasolatiom 
flow as fast. To the breast which has been visited by the peace of 
God, the bitterness of grief is over j and few traces of it are to be 
seen, but those improvements which it has made in the soul, and 
that manlj thoughtlulness — not melancholy — which remains the true 
ground work of an estimable character. 

For it is not the momentary sparkling of a volatile imagiDatioiH- 
it is not the illusive attraction of a gay exterior, set forth with all 
the dazzling circumstances of outward show, that confer true hap- 
piness, or command lasting esteem. The silent, steady march of 
duty ; the constant unbroken flow of right and good aflections ; the 
life filled up with acts of real kindness and solid usefulness ; iif- 
fusing harmony and comfort through each social, domestic sceMj 
glorifying God nltornately by cheerful obedience and placid resig- 
nation ; amidst the tide of flowing fortune, humble and benign ; se- 
rene amidst the decays of nature ; in debth itself peacefiil and 
happy — these are indeed just claims to our affection and respect, 
that deserve to live in our remembrance — proofs of sound judg- 
ment, of substantia! worth — the result of daily study and delight to 
God'a holy law — of following its dictates with conscientious care — 
of transcribing the best of precepts, the divinest of examples, into 
the tablet of a pure mind. And is not this true happiness ? a soul 
which dissolving nature, and even the hand of death cannot unbar- 
monize — is it not strung high, attuned to a loftier tone, than ihej 
who know no other than earthly and transitory good, can reach, or 
aasily imagine } 

While fortune favours, and the world continues to smile, happier 
than the happiest of its votaries are the children of virtue and piety: 
and when the world dissolves and passes away, there yet remains a 
happiness to which ail its splendours are but vanities. When the 
scanty rills of transitory enjoyment are dried up — Lo ! the over- 
flowing ocean of eternal goodness rolls before them. When eacb 
beloved object vanishes from the closing eye — when the accents of 
true aflection sink in silence — "when flesh and heart fail" — God i? 
the strength of their hearts, and their portion forever. 

O let not God's word and providence — his bounties, his judg- 
ments, and his compassions, speak to our hearts in vain. May eacti, 
and all of us "be followers of those, who, through faith wwl ps- 
tience, are inheriting the promises." 



THE MEABUBK O 



Im conceiving of moral obligation, many pcraons are apt to draw, 
in their own mind, a line, at which, they imagine, strict and boundeo 
duty stops ; beyond which all is diacretionary ground ; a tield of 
honour, where glory is to be acquired, where laurels may be won, 
but to which man is not called by heaven, with a commanding voice. 
Justice, they conHJder as a strict duty ; the discharge oi' which is 
poiDtedly prescribed, and indiapeosably required : hut the path of 
charily, they consider, aa a freer walk ; where man is left at large 
to his own direction. This they regard as a virtue, of which, as 
the acts arc less deemed in the written law of God, the obligatiouB 
are less binding ; of which the oflicos, those more especially of an 
eminent and signal nature, are lo bo considered as beautiful redun- 
dances, and generous e.xubcrances of goodness : honourable, or- 
namental, and noble, but not strictly obligatory ; as a pitch of su- 
pererogatory e.xcellence, to which man may aspire, or not, aa he 
pleases ; to which they who attain are entitled to high admiration, 
but to which none are absolutely commanded to climb. As an art- 
ist may content himself with that particular degree of skil fulness in 
his art, or a scholar with that particular degree of proficiency in 
literature, which is sufficient to satisfy his particular thirst for fame; 
so, such persons conceive, that in morals, what is more than jus- 
tice, or than common humanity, is mere matter of moral ambition. 
It is glorious, they say, to lay down life at the call of public neces- 
sity : it is heroic to leave the lap of ease and of pleasure, to en- 
gage in the toils and hardships by which society may be served : 
these are splendid acts ; but meu are not absolutely bound in duty 
to go these lengths in goodness. 

This conception of morality is not derived either from scripture, 
or reason. They concur to teach us, that all which man is able to 
do, in the service of his fellow creatures, he is bound to do : that 
all we are, and all we have, without any reserve, la the property of 
God ; of which man is merely the trustee, and not the owner : that 
all our possessions, both intrinsic, and extrinsic, are to be consid- 
ered aa put into our hand, to be rendered as productive as possible 
of good, to the creation of which we are a part. Hence it follows, 
that he who keeps back any part of the benefit, whatever it may be, 
which it is in his power to communicate, who disposes of any 
part of that, which is not his own, contrary to the will of Him who 
committed it to him, is to be called not only unmerciful and unfeel- 
ing 1 but unfaithful and unjust : that, in refusing to exercise any 
part of that charity which it is in our power to practise, we are to 
be considered not only as declining an honour, but as contracting 
delinquency ; not only as exhibiting imperfect munificence, but as 
being guilty of detention, and dishonesty ; of unfaithfulneaa to 
God, and unrighteousness to man. 

This is the language of reason, and of scripture. All things be- 
long to God and to society. Man, the individual, has a property in 
nothing, the communication of which is necessary to increase the 
sum of general happiness. The good of the whole demands, with 
an imperious voice, from every component part of it, every sacritice 
of which it has need. 



POLITENESS. 



Be eourleout. Da unto others at ye teould tkal otheri ahotilJ do unto you 



These texts contain the definition of politiinesB — it is honeslt 
and benevolence ; it ia the natural affect of that thoughtful kindness, 
which regards always with eympalhetic complacency, and is fearful 
of disturbing, even by the slighleat momentary uneasiness, the se- 
renity of others. It is that social virtue which foresees and pin- 
vides against every unpleasant feeling that may arise id the breaslt 
around, as if it were some quick sighted and guardian power, inleni 
only on general happiness. True politeness of heart, is 8omelhiD| 
which-cannot be given by those who minister to mere decoraljon. 
It is the moral p-ore of life — the grace of the mind. 

Flattery is the enemy of true polileness. Ii is an endeavour to 
purchase esteem, and even alTection, with counterfeit coin. It is im- 
posing on the weakness of others for our own advantage, and runniag 
the hazard of encouraging them in folly, and even in vice, ud 
thereby doing them a real and material injury, merely for the soke 
of gaining to ourselves the trifling satisfaction of unmerited appro- 
bation. Flattery springs from deep selfishness. It is degrading le 
him who receives it, but far more to bim who offers if. It is a per- 
version of the uses of speech, and a violalinn of that compact by 
which society have tacitly agreed to tell the truth. 

True politeness is opposed to ostentatious sincerity. He who 
prides himself on saying all he thinks, and thereby gives olben 
needless pain, for fear of being thought to Hatter them, injures vii- 
tue ; for he makes sincerity to appear in an unamiable light. If ho 
who is sincere cannot appear amirtble, his heart is wrong. 

Politeness is founded on principle ; and its effects are well eoD* 
merated by an apostle. It sufferelh long and is kind ; envieth notj 
vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up ; doth not behave itself on- 
seemly ; seeketh not its own ; is not easily provoked ; rejoicelh 
not in iniquity, bitt rejoiceth in the truth. — a person of genuine po- 
liteness, is one of long Bun~ering, and is not easily offended. He is 
gentle and courteous in his demeanour, not haughty and aupercili* 
ous. He harbours no jealousy or envy against those who potaem 
superiour talents, or who arc placed in situations of superiour ac- 
ceptance and usefulness. He is not rash or inconstant in his be- 
haviour, sometimes hot and sometimes cold, but exhibits a calm, uni- 
form principle of action. He never violates the rules of decnrum, 
but on all occasions maintains propriety of behaviour. He is not 
absorbed in self, but active in promoting the good of others. It 
anger rise, it is never carried to excess nor suffered to express itself 
in harsh language or unbecoming action. He pities the vicious, and 
loves the good. He suppresses all evil reports, and does honour to 
truth. Conscious of his own sincerity, he would place unsusoicioiu 
confidence in others. He endures injuries with meekness, and liopef 
the best for every one. 

Elegance of manners and adroitness in conversation, are »pf*i^' 
doge* of true politeness ■ being to it what the dress is to the 
body. 

Politeness is the charm of domestic life, and is cultivated by de- 
licacy and good sense. Lei us procure it by cherishing whit 
Christianity enjoins, conitant, active, universal bcnevoleBC«. 
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ETERT ONE SHOULD ADHERE TO HIS OWN SUSIXEas 




What ii thai to thee 7 Follaui thou me. 

A practical inference Ciora this text may be — ihat e 
principally altend to his own proper business, to his 
and not concern himself about things which do not c 

As to the present life, and to temporal affairs, every one knows 
that it ia incumbent upon him to procure and to preserve the means 
conducing to hia support, suitably to his rank in civil society and 
enabling him to be useful to his family, and to the public, and to pass 
his days with credit and comfort. Men therefore are usually bred 
up to some profession, calling, and occupation, to some labour of 
body or mind. They have some proposed end in view, and they 
are taught to apply the methods which answer thai purpose ; and if 
they acquire the character of being skilful and honest in their occu- 
pation, they can hardly fail of success. But tf they neglect their 
own profession, which ia too often the case, if Ihey muddle with 
branches of business which lliey understand not, if they employ 
Ihemaelvea in things which concern them not, if they amuse them- 
selves with fantastic projects, or with vain diversions, if they sutfet 
their expenses to outrun their income, in short, if they mind any 
thing and every thing except what they ought to mind, they bid fair 
to reap as they have sowed, and to bring disgrace and disasters up- 
on themselves. To them the words of the text apply, in the world- 
ly sense. What are these things to thee ? Follow thy own calling. 

Act in character. This is a short and a good rule. He who acts 
in character is above contempt, though in low station : he who acts 
out of character is despicable, though in a high station. 

But this is not the principal meaning of the text, which relates 
properly to things spiritual, moral, and religious ; and herp our Sa- 
viour's admonition to Peter ia applicable to us all ; Follow thou tnc. 

Besides (he duties common to ua all, as, we are men, and as we 
are Christians, every one haa his own peculiar duty, according to his 
atatiun, age, connections, capacity, faculties, and opportunities. 

Thus they who are subject lo others must servo them with indus- 
try and fidelity, and obey (heir superiors, parents, masters, and 
teachers. They who have the care of others must direct, instruct 
and assist them. They who are eminent in wealth and power must 
be eminent examples of the moral and christian graces, and be the 
patrons and guardians of industry, probity, erudition, and virtue. 
They who are distressed and afflicted must practice the humble and 
silent duties of patience and resignation to Iho will of God, which, 
though less showy, are not less valuable in his sight than the active 
and resplendent virtues which adorn prosperity. They who have 
knowledge and learning must apply these excellent taients to lbs 
good of society and the glory of the Giver. They who are of low 
rank, and confined abilities, must know and practice those things of 
which no christian can be ignorant, except by his own wilfulness, 
and negligence. Every one is capable of discerning and feeling 
that he ought to live soberly, nghfeously and piously, and prepare 
himself for the day in which God will judge mankind. It requires 
no strong parts, no lively imagination, no deep study, to know this. 

Let us adhere to our christian duty, as it is set forth in the gospel, 
and bend all our endeavours to live suitably to it ; and we shall find 
that as our Lord's yoke is easy, and his burden light, so his doctrine 
is pure, and his precepts arc rational. 



REPIECTIONS 0» THE ADVANCED SEASON. 



The earth is full of (Ay rUJies. 

The decision is made, as it were, by acclamation, that June iathe 
most enchanting month in Ihe year. Insensible enough lo all the 
beauties of nature most that person be, who prefers the drowsy in- 
flaence of bed, and the confined limits of a gloomy chamber, to ttic 
freshness and brilliancy of a June morning. From the first hourof 
dawn, to the last gleam of returning day, all is exhiljrating uidjciy- 
ous. — I ascend a hill, and before me is spread the most beanti&il 
scenery. Long before tho sun rises, or the eastern sky has bee 
red with its approach, I hear the lyric lark, the messenger of At 
morning, with his loud shrill voice, soaring as he sings, thus giriiig 
his early notice to the rest of the tuneful nations. Forth they cone, 
each to pour out as with religious gladness, bis offering of ptaiw. 
Prodigal of song, they Beem to unite with something like contention, 
to swell the general concert. What a contrast ihiii to the long tn- 
brokcn silence of winter ! The return of Ihe birds, is among As 
surest harbingers of .spring. It is pleasing lo see the robin, which, 
shy and suspicious has ranged the deepest woods for the hitler ber- 
ries of winter, now reluming to us, to renew hiB summer acquunt- 
ance, to build again his nest on the elm at our door, and again to 
.^sther crumbs beneath our windows. 

As the dav advances, the weather is felt to be calm and settled ; 
a grateful and temperate warmth pervades the atmosphere. The 
dry and parched gronnd is watered and softened by refreshing shoi^ 
ers ; and the wet and cold places are warmed by the strengthen' 
sun. The early flo'i'ers are not all faded, and the richer ones 
in their glory. The various seeds which were sown by provident 
hands, and watched with anxioua care, have sprung forth in promif- 
ing vigour, and the harvest seems almost secured. 

Xook forth, now, and take in the whole scene before you. At the 
vest, the dusky hills seem gathered at the far horizon ; whitt 
among them tho city rises, reminding us of its splendour and itBeo- 
terprize. On another hand you see, the distant forests with thctt 
deep green and their grateful shades. But turning lo the east, Ihe 
Ijroad ocean, that image of eternity, e.xpands before you ; its vaal- 
ness measured to your eye by the far separated sails upon its snt- 
face, and by the green islands apparently reposing upon its boson. 
Sympathising, as it were, with the mild aspects of the land, itsendj 
but a moderate wave to break upon the shore. 

Bending your eye on nearer scenes, you admire the well cuUtval- 
ed grounds, the men at their steady labour, the animals grazing 
leisurely, and Ihe houses scattered here and there, apart from lh( 
crowded and noisy villnge. Vou follow that varying outline wherf 
the ocean meets the land, encircling, near you, a smooth and arti- 
ficial lake, and beyond, a safe and useful harbour. While you murk 
the freshness which clothes the fields, you are attracted hy ihe shad- 
ows of the separated clouds, as Ihey move over the uneven fielHs. 
The gentle winds fan the tall grain, so as to give tho appearance **' 
life to its irregular undulations. I 

Hnil, Source of Being ! Uaioersat Soul \ 

Of heaven and enrlb ! Eaaenlial Prcsenc^e, liail •■ "^ 

To Thee I liend Iho kneo ; to T^ee my (hougblf 
Conlinunl, climb ; who, with muter-band, 
Haet (he groat wbole tnto ^ifsctiOD loueli'd. 



B DUTT O* SI10THUI*. 



Jnd he fell upon hit brother Benjamm'tnetk and teepij and Benjamin icrpl 
uponhiineck: moreaBer he kissed all hiairethren, and wept upon them- 
I am Jateph. — Doth lay father yet live 7 

rRiTERN.vi. alfeetion epriagB from Glial duty. In every Boo^ 
miud, the ties of early association and common origin are hela sa- 
cred. A wide unbroken sympatliy attends brothers, from the noifiy 
nursery which delighted them at first, lo the family sepulchre which 
shall receive them at last. Plutarch tells us he prized the steady 
kindness ofhis brother Ttmon above all other blessings. Fraternal 
love has triumphed over the opposition of interesl. On the dcceaee 
of Darius, his Iiii^dom being elective, in the absence of his eldest 
son, Ariaraenes, Xerxes became regent, with the e:ipectaIion of 
being raised to the throne by the popular favour. Ariamenes re- 
turns in haste, expecting the succession from primogeniture. The 
princes met, with mutual salutations, each promising, if he should 
be elected king, the first place in the kingdom, to the other. Oa 
the day of solemn decision, Xerses, the younger, is proclaimed sove- 
reign by the voice of the people. Ariamcnea, springing forward, 
is the first to pay him homage, and with his own hand liils him to 
the throne. Immediately his brother invests him with rank and hon- 
aurs next to himself; and so loyal and att'eotionate does Ariamcnea 
prove, though excluded from what he considered hia birthright, 
as bravely to sacrifice his life at last in the defence of his brother's 
crown.— All brothers should exhibit such affeclion, They should 
share each otlier's weal and woe ; advise, assist, comfort and be- 
friend each other. The benevolent Creator designed Ihem to be 
mutually kind and useful, as he designed two hands and feet to act 
in concert. Brothers united in perfect amity, must, from the close- 
ness of the connexion, perpetual intercourse, and occasions of mu- 
tual aid, be like other hands and feet to each other. At home or 
abroad, together or apart, they can act for each other or with each 
other, at once an ornament and a defence, that few will dare to as- 
sault or can hope to overcome. But should these feet mutually sup- 
plant, these haads mutually tear each other, how deep, how incura^ 
ble, the wounds that must ensue ! No foreign grievance can be 
conceived to equal the closely pressing ills of domestic discord. So 
intense is the hatred where the kindness of nature has been turned 
to gall, that it is seldom allayed by time or circumstance. Wounds 
so deep, leave dismal scars ; and if partly healed, will bleed afresh 
at the slightest touch. Other friends may possibly be regained, or 
their expiring love rekindled ; but the recovery of an alienated 
brother, is almost as hopeless as that of an eye which has been torn 
i'tom its socket, or a limb which has been severed from the trunk. 

If you love God you will love mankind. If you love your pa- 
rents, you will love your brother. He is your natural friend — 
another self When the storm of contention, or even the cloud of 
suspicion, begins to lower ; most wise is he who is first to perceive 
and to obviate the fatal consequences, tf conscious of offending, 
you should strive to anticipate resentment by concessions: if you 
are yourself injured, you should, if possible, anticipate concessions 
by ready forgiveness. In such circumstances, the true hero ii Rot 
the vanquisher of others, but of binHelf. 
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htart and of one talH. 

To. litis pleasing prcture of primitive union, when wearied with 
the public contentions and private animosities which distract the 
world, every good mind will turn ivith delight, as to some region of 
peculiar Tertility blooming in the wilderness. Though numerous, 
promiscuous, and recently embodied, the lirst christian community 
were all of one heart and one soul ; for they acknowledged one 
master, were exposed to one common scene of dangers, bound by 
one great law of love, and inspired by one hope. They took the 
image of charity bright from its great original, and therefore, like 
theii' Saviour, were gentle in temper, compassionate in feeling, can- 
did in judgment, and pacific in conduct. Their lives reflected bii 
heavenly influence. 

Their gratitude to Christ bound them lo each other. Brought 
out ofdarkness into his marvellous light, they felt that their oieraal 
hopes were connected with him ; and when they remembered that 
he had lived, laboured, prayed, wept and bled for ihcm and for the 
world ; had interceded on the cross for his murderers, and breathed 
out his soul in an act of the sublimesl devotion ; had burst, on lh« 
third day, the gates of the grave, and ascended, before their eyei, 
to the realms above — what faith, atfection and gratitude must haTf 
been awakened in their minds ; and what ardour to fulfil those offi- 
ces of love which he declared were done to himself, when dooe to 
the least of his disciples. 

Their heavenly citizenship was another bond of union. Aspiring 
to the promised mansions of eternal peace, they could not con«iit- 
ently harbour the uneasy sentiments of envy or ill will. Tbej 
breathed already the upper atmosphere of benevolence. Joint htite 
with Christ, mutual aids to each other here, and destined compui- 
ions for eternity, their social g<Mid will rose in ardour proportionsble 
to the unlimited extent of its duration. All separate iucliaatioiis 
were blended in the joint participation of future bounty. 

Thus religion exercised its amiable empire over the hearts of the 
primitive disciples. We can cherish the same spirit, display Ih* 
same life, and then enjoy the same hope. — God is love, and to be 
his children, we must be love. As expectants of b better country, 
bound to the same blissful shore, guided through like dangers by tbt 
same heavenly light, shall we not contribute nil we can lo ihe safety, 
prosperity and cheerfulness of this general voyage f Shall we dM 
dwell together in unity, exercising forbearance to the faults, liberal- 
ity to the wants, and compassion to the sorrows of one another .* 
Shall we not display our Father's love and our Saviour's kindnes* : 
Let us abolish all remains of a cold unfeeling temper, and view m 
every fellow-creature a kindred probationer — let our countenances 
beam with benevolence, and our hearts beat with undiasembling 
generous humanity. Then the troubJea of life will be softened by 
the balm of sympathizing friendship, and human nature flourish and 
expand beneath ihe genial sunshine of indulgent candour. 

Devout follower of Christ ! your home is in heaven. There lbs 
golden days of christian charity shall return ; the spirit which God 
requires and which Jesus exhibited, shall pervade all hearts, and 
you shall mingle with the justjuade perfect in the realms ofeicn*! 
peace. 



P"ftTT OP aon ' 



Tlitre is one God, and there u nunc ethtr iut Be. 

The first argument alleged in support of Ihe ivitv or God, is de- 
rived from necessary existence. Necesaiiy cannot, will) propriety, b« 
called the cause, but the reason, why Cod osista. But nteeatitt/ is 
absolute, simple, uniform. There canaol be two absolute nocessi' 
ties, and therefore there cannot be two necessarily esiatent beings. 
It is, therefore, as impossible that there should be two infinite beings, 
as that there should be two infinite spaces. 

The second argument is — Two or more infinite beings would 0*1^ 
feclly coincldt with each other, and to our minds become one and /A* 
gaoit being. Two men exactly alike may be imagined, when occn- 
jiying difiererit portions oftimb and space ; but when they are imag- 
med to occupy the same time and space, the numerical diversity is 
immediately Inst. Two infinilc beings having the same manner of 
existence and action, thinking, willing and executing in exactly the 
name way, place and time, cannot be conceived by (he human mind 
as separated. The ideas completely coalesce into one. 

The third argument is — more Gods than One is watecessary. No 
more causes are to be admitted than are necessary to account for 
existing phenomena. No single event, phenomenon or individual, 
throughout the universe, has begun to exist which may not have ori- 
ginated from one .self existent, intelligent and omnipotent Cause. 

The fourth argument is derived from the unity of detijpi in the 
structure of the universe. — It seems improbable that two or more 
infinite beings, each competent to create, Hhouli] unite in forming the 
same system, and carrying on the same plan, so that the creatures 
of one should be dependent on those of the other' In the universe 
all is uniform; all motions are mathematically correct, and all laws 
perfectly fixed, [n our worid, all means tend to one important end, 
the happiness of the creatures of God. One chain binds all together. 
All worlds are thus connected ; and there is not in the created sys- 
tem, an insulated, detached, unconnected being. Every arrnnge- 
tnent aims at moral discipline, and thereby at universal virtue and 
happiness. If the design is one, and if all the works of nature, ani- 
mate and inanimate, animal and rational, contribute in their respec- 
tive stations to the accomplishment of that one. design, we conclude 
(hat the Great Artificer of all is one being. — IM^cts are, by mod- 
ern discoveries, found to be useful in the general system ; and evils 
disappear, in God's sight, in the Immense preponderance of good 
they are intended to produce. 

It is more honourable to conceive of God as one and unrivalled, 
than as one among a number of equal and co-ordinate deities. — If 
other Gods exist, they would be entitled to our homage, and there- 
fore Ikeir exislenee would be revealed to ua. 

Revelation discloaes but one God, and declares there is none other 
but He. It was the main object in the Jewish revelation, to bear 
public and constant testimony to the unity of God ; to expel all belief 
in the revered mitwj, and tix the belief of the holy one. Cbrialianity 
strengthens this doctrine. To us, who profess the apostolic doctrine 
in its primitive purity, there is but one God, the Father — one Medi- 
tor, the man Christ Jesus. The Lord is our God, the Lord is one. 

There is therefore one great Architect, one presiding Intelligence, 
ONE governing Will, one energetic Power. — To him we can give 
an unembarrassed, because an undivided homage. 



}f oar heart eandemn w /not, then have me eonfidt 
herein do I exereiae myself, to have alioai/a a c 
toward God, and toward men. 

Odb coDBcience is our understandiag deciding on mora) queriions. 
A well instructed conscience aiUicipatM the MnUnct which will final- 
ly be pronounced upon unrepented guilt. It entertaina no Joolish 
hope, that infiiiiCe mercy will overlook crime, or that any mirul« 
will be wrought for the extermination of vicious and indulged babitt. 
Conscience tells the persevering oficnder, that he must rise at lasttu 
sorrow and misery. — Nor will he be able to persuade himself thai- 
this suffering will bo light in degree otahort in duration. Though 
he may not admit the vulgar conceptions of a local hell, or a male- 
rial fire, he will plainly see, that with the most correct views and 
the moat rational expectations, enough remains to alarm the awak- 
ened oifender to the utmost extent of his faculties and powers. He 
knows from consciousuess how difficult it is to subdue ooe vicioni 
habit. He feels that all he suflers from the tyranny of corrupt affec- 
tions naip, that all his remorse, all the temporal' inconvenience, til 
the disgrace, all tho tcrrours which cleave to destructive habits in 
the present life, combined with the apprehensions of a life to come, 
are insiifficient to separate him from his sinliil courses, and to acctnn- 
plish substantial and thorough reformation. What then, he asks, 
will be the nature, the extent, or the degree of those sufTerings in ■ 
future life, which will be found effectual to produce that entire and 
mighty transformation from vice to virtue ; to exterminate ihia desp- 
rooted depravity of heart, to renew the moral nature, and to restore 
the soul to holiness, to happiness and to God ? Though we believe 
G^d has made nature too strong for vice, yet the sinner kno " 

it is a' fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 

Measureless the importance of instilling right principles into llu 
minds ofyovth. Bo encouraged, Parents — you have afriend intbt 
bosoms of those you wisely and piously instruct, who will not suffer 
your doctrine to be lost. Describe vividly the value of moral Irolli 
and the obligations of a holy life. Win Ihcm to happiness by chris- 
tian promises, and frighten them from sin by christian denuncintians. 

Conscience is God within us. It is a man's best friend, or hiii 
dreaded enemy. Where sin has made it an enemy, it haunts a man 
every where, fflhas no power to resist it, and he lies perpelwdlj' 
at its mercy. It is a flame kindled in his aoul, which inwardly lor- 
menls and consumes him. It is a viper which twines about hi* 
heart, and stings him in the tcnderest places. It ia a hungry vul- 
ture, a never-dying worm, which secretly preys upon his vilaii,Bnd 
fills him with agony and dismay. — But where conscience is edigbl- 
ened and obeyed, it ia a friend indeed — a friend at home— M) in- 
w'ard, intimate, truly bosom friend. It never deserts us even in the 
greatest extremity, and is precious beyond all earthly connexions- 
The friendship of conscience will compensate for the enmity iii 
worlds. He who has a friend in his own heart, possesses the most 
solid ground of consolation and peace. In the midst of storms, en- 
compassed with dangers, oppressed with sorrows, loaded with unde- 
served reproach, involved on all sides in impenetrable gloom, hr 
still enjoys inward, unutterable peace and aerenity of spirit, which 
the world knowelh not of, and conscious of integritv. his heart h W 
rest, trusting in God. 
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What ii a man profiled, if he thail gain the whole tvorli, and lite kit men 

The Boul is lost, when it ia corrupted ; when bid lays il in ruins. 
Tiie aoul may therefore be lost in thia life ; loet lo all the valuabl» 
ends of living, lost to all capacity-for enjoyment. The experiment 
liaa been made, Alexander, aller wasting nations und subverting 
thrones, grieved that the havoc was over, and bemoaned tie melan- 
choly void within. That arch tyrant Tiberius, afler eimilar devasta- 
tions and triumphs, declares the anguish of hie soul, "which," saya 
he, "I feel destroying me every day." — Thus on the summit of their 
ambition Ihey found the grave of their hopes. When the soul, the 
seat of enjoyment or suffering, is vitiated, vain are all outward 
sources of delight ; they ralher aggravate than quench the burning 
thirst of the fever that consumes it. A man of genius who cut short 
a life of splendour and popularity, by intemperance, exclaimed on 
his death bed, " 0, fool, tool, fool." — This madman cannot be fully 
known, till eternity discloses all that is lost by vice or gained by 
virtue. The worldling had exhausted pleasure's cup. Regaled 
with the luxuries and charmed with the splendours, which oynister t 

to vanity, he breathed the incense of adulation, revelled with trium- f 

phant pride, and domineered over his fellow beings. He dies. The 
grand apartment, the brilliant circle, the obsequious retinue, the 
ttimult, the revelry, the delirium of his brief and busy day, are no ^ 

more. And what Ibllows P He gained the world — and paid the 
dreadful forfeit. The eternal laws of the universe ere not to bo 
violated with impunity. Dreadful indeed is the anguish which sin , 

may thus bring on the full manhood of future existence. Here, then, 
let us weigh in the balance of Christianity the hopes of this world and 
the next. He who chains himself to the dust, prevents his ascent to 
heaven. Ue cannot serve God and mammon. The human mind 
revolts at such degraded servitude and abuse — and he who dares 
ihuB contemn God's gifts and laws, should, like the CiciJian tyrantV 
flatterer, see a glittering sword hung by a single hair above him. 

This we should remember, whatever else we forget, that we have 
vi'ithin us eternal powers, susceptible of ever growing happiness. 
Let us beware of dealing, or resigning In the stagnation of sloth, 
Jhe grand spring of action and enjoyment. It is preeminent indig- 
nity i it is twin-brother with the angels ; its home is heaven, and 
nothing but the external pressure of the earthly tenement prevents 
its ascent to its deslined sphere. -^Becoming holy, is its great act 
of consecration. This shows the wonderful extent of its capacities. 
the variety and elevation of its enjoyments, its progressive charac- 
ter and its opening prospects. It is destined to advance forever ; 
to expatiate in afield of action continually enlarging ; to sustain a 
part of ever growing subservience to God's boundless wisdom. 
Latent powers shall break forth, and worlds tvithin worlds shall dis- . 
close unimaginable riches, to adorn with fresh accessions of glory 
and. joy the soul's progress in eternity. 

Let our introductory education then be such, that our souls shall 
not go into futurity crippled by errour or paralyzed by vice ; but 
nourished and spiritualized by pure, vigorous and christian virtue ; 
md may they while here, as with their proper motion, ascend in 
fervent piety to God, and stream out in benevolent alTections to- 
wards mankind. 
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Thtn laid Jcsvf, Father forgive them, for ihty know nol what thty do. 

This prayer waa uttered while they werp nailing our Saviour to 
the cross. There is here a moral sublimity in Christ's fortimde. 
compassion and piety, which you cannot find in the pliilosophers. 
legislators or heroes of ancient rfr modern days. This prayer wm 
no momentary flight of enthusiasm. The life and death of Jeans 
were, both of them, wonderful and consistent. He who at the 
beginning of his miniatry said, "Love your enemies and blesatheni 
that curae you ;" now in his extreme agony on the cross, pT»js, 
"Father forgive them." — Observe Jeaus at the bar of the btgi 
Priest, of the Roman governor, and of Herod — mark his express- 
ire silence ; his noble profession ; his soul piercing look al Peier: 
his mild rebuke of the wretch who smote him ; hia lamb-like ytr 
tience under cruel indignities, and his prayer amidst the savage 
clamours of the populace. Did ever man, before, speak, think, 
act and feel, like this man r 

This e.xample poured into the martyrs the breath of Eptrituil 
life. Is it not, then, a most humiliating thought, that we who cm 
occaaibnally glow with admiration and melt with tenderness n 
the review of our Saviour's life and sufferingB, should yet so oflen 
fall short of him in our temper and actions ? Can a christian be 
vainglorious, proud, revengeful and unforgiving .' Can the fi>t- 
lower of the prince of peace, mingle in strife ? Can the doetriiKi 
of eternal love be conjoined with envenomed rancour ? And whj 
Ihta lukewarm attachment ? these divided affections ? but from thi 
want of that entire conviction and that deep impression of goaptl 
truth, which overawes the passions and brings every thought liilo 
subjection P 

The faith of Christ sustained him. Imagine the day when ihr 
land of Judea trembled, and the sky was darkened, and the inno- 
cent blood was sliejl ; when the weeping mother of Jesus Mid tht 
beloved disciple, were bequeathed lo each other by espirinf lift, 
and when all who came together to that sight, emote their breaiu 
and returned : — imagine these ; and could you expect through all 
the gloojn and horror of a crucifixioi>, to find anch enduring pi- 
tience, overflowing kindness and unshaken piety, without hope in 
God ? If you would see extreme misery without hope, cast your 
eye at the impenitent thief. Here you behold an awful conirW. 
Christ's trust in a future recompence supported him. His dcith 
showed the spontaneous tenor of his soul, and hia conduct wu ■ 
becoming close to his eventful and unspotted life. 

If the Saviour's example carries no practical influences lo our 
hearts, we are lost lo the lenderest sympathies of our nature, Md 
blind beibre the pallern of the sublimcst virtue. Our Lord h» 
thrown over his religion the beautiful illustration of his own life ; 
and to be happy with him where he is, we must be on earth what 
he was. We must be, like him, steadfast to the cause of truth and 
piety, however unsupported and opposed — we must mamfeat on- 
shaken friendship to mankind, though requited by their enmity — and 
adore the goodness of God, notwithstanding clouds and darkiWM 
surround his throne. — Let us prepare for sufieringa ; and when v* 
enter out- garden of Gethsemane, let our heartfelt prayer be, F*- 
fher, net as I will, but as Ihon wilt. 



£LISHA B BSKTAHT. 



The Fame of Elisba reached Naaman, captain general or Ihe 
host of Syria, Labouriog under the leprosy, ho reeolved to apply 
to this powerful prophet for relief. He waa cured by waHhing, aa 
commaDded, seven times in the river Jordan. With a heart full of 
gratitude to God, he offers lo Elisha splendid giAa, which are refused. 
On the departure of Naaman, the servant of Elisha, Gehazi, long- 
ing for the Ireasures which his master had refused, pursuoa Itie 
grateful commander, with a pretended mesBage ; and is accordingly 
loaded with costly presents. — Thus far Gehazi had succeeded to 
his wish ; and having deposited his stores ia safety, he appears in 
bis master's presence, who asked him, "Whence comest thou Ge- 
hazi P" Stung with conscious guilt, with a false heart he replies — 
"Thy servant went no whither." And Elisha said unto him, "Went 
not my heart with thee, when the man turned again from his chariot 
to meet thee ? The leprosy, therefore, of Naaman shall cleave to 
thee." And he went out from his master's presence, a leper, as 
white as snow. 

We learn here, in what crimes and evils, one guilty passion in- 
dulged, may involve us. From admiring the treasures ofNaamaD, 
Gehazi was templed to covet them. This unjust desire betrays bin* 
inta fraud, to cover which, he attempts to elude the penetrating 
spirit of his master j this completes his guilt ; and punishment just 
and prompt follows. — If we once consent to an unlawful impulse, 
crimes follow crimes, till accumulated guilt brings, to the peace 
retrievable destruction. So is it with pride, envy 
If a man indulge, rather than suppress, any ris- 
ing suspicion, (he consequence will be, cold reserve or arrogant 
contempt towards its object, and the slightest gust will blow the 
smothered fires into fierce contention. So is it with every bad dis- 
poaitioti of the heart. — Had the servant of the prophet been intent 
on his muster's business, instead of gazing, first, with stupid admi- 
ration, then with avaricious desire, upon the treasures of Naaman, 
the dishonest wish might never have entered his mind i or if he 
bad been previously, as careful and solicitous as he ought to have 
been, under such a master, in treasuring up the words of wisdom 
and sowing the seeds of goodness and integrity, such a base wish 
would have been expelled, as soon aa it rose within him. 

Short was the triumph of Gehazi — untastod the fruit of his trans- 
gression — ^yef lasting the dreadful penalty. If we were acquainted 
with Gehazi'a earlier history, we might probably see avarice and 
dishonesty staining his character, before Che arrival of Naaman's 
splendid retinue. His mind had certainly been contaminated by 
the indulgence of criminal passions, which, notwithstanding the 
outward restraints imposed by his master's presence, hud secretly 
undermined his innocence. 

Let us remember, ihon, the tendency of dishonest actions to 
multiply the occasions of dishonesty. Crimes engender crimes, 
and bring men into such situations and induce such habits, as draw 
them more and more from the path of duty, and begin a fatal career, 
wb^ch always threatens to involve them in the depth of remorse, 

lominv and ruin. 



forsaken bosom, i 
and resentment. 
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Tht leproiy, there/ore, o/ JVairaon shall cteatt unto thee, and unto tkyttii 

What must be the reflecliotis of that man who is conscious, thai 
he has by his folly and misconduct, not only brought disgrace and 
wretchedness upon himself, but upon all who are connected with 
him. Above all, what must liiat parent feel, who is conscious tint, 
like Gehazi, he has entailed great and irremediable evils, sod a 
atain of indelible dishonour, on his whole posterity ! You may be 
inclined at first to look upon the punishment of this treacherous 8e^ 
vant, as not only cruel but unjust ; and to aay, "What ! must the 
innocent offspring of this unhappy man, suffer, through future gtvr 
erations, for the crime of their progenitor ?" — Alas, do we not eve^ 
day behold similar instances ? We do not believe in moral ncqni- 
sitions being transferable by birth ; but examples like Geh&zi are nu- 
merous in the world. Could it be otherwise without abolishing that 
most wise and benign constitution of divine providence, whereby (be 
great brotherhood of maukied, composed of smaller brotherhoods, 
was to be linked together in mutual dependence and mutual amity J 
Think, what an inducement is this to the practice of virtue, to tiie 
abhorrence of guilt — that deep gangrene — that spreading leprosy^ 
that interminable evii. How must the heart of Gehazi been wrung 
with anguish, when he beheld the symbol of remembrance of his 
crime, multiplied with the increaeo of his family ! What parent, 
who is not destitute of all reflection, can allow himself in the prac- 
tice of vice f whereby he is most probably involving those who are 
dearest to him, not only in his punishment, hut indirectly in bii 
guilt ; and by the overpowering force of a parent's example, Ireas- 
oring up remorse as well as anguish and disgrace, for them and for 
their successors. 

How awful and controuling is the thought, tliat the comfort of all 
future generations is and must be affected by the good or evil con- 
duct of the present. — Not an act that we do, nor a word that we 
apeak, but tends to a hubit. Habits constitute the very complexion 
and character of the soul ; thus character diffuses its inHuence in a 
widening circle ; the improvement or degeneracy of the present 
age acts upon the age to come ; our whole life upon the greater 
life thai is to follow ; and on lime hangs eternity. No act dies 
away in the doing ^ not an evil thought can he unpunished ; Dot a 
good intention lost : each grain of genuine goodness weighed jn 
the balance of eternal justice, returns with a rich revenue of solid 
happiness. — If man is the heir of immortality, every act may be, 
by the laws of habit, the source and model of innumerable others, 
proporlionahly augmenting or diminishing his own felicity, or that 
of those who come under hia influence. The parent is, to the child, 
the representative of the Deity, and is regarded with a kind of orac- 
ular veneration. His council and example define the word. Father. 

Under such circumstances, how greatly docs it behove us, that a 
vein of pure and good intention shall run through our whole life ! 
that whatsoever reason and duty and conscience enjoin, we do it 
heartily without reserve and without delay — and especially, that 
wn seek from our Maker that direction for the blindness, and thai 
aid to the weakness of our nature, which onr imperfections and ex- 
posures require. 
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Ltl inttgrily and tiprightnet^prcterte mt. 

The history of Gchazi ia full of moral warning. — There is not a 
greater enemy of our virtue and peace, nor al the same lime, one 
more deceitful and encroaching in il3 advances, than that relaxed 
Itnd alothful disposition, which by degrees, insinuates ittielf under 
the most harmless and bland appearances ; then, pleading the pre- 
scription of customary and long indulgence, and insensibly extend- 
ing its dominion, at length debilitates the soul. We are not aware 
of the secret spreading mischief, when we first yield to its deadening 
influence. We think not of our sinking reputation, retiring friends 
and seli^accusing conscience, — or if we do, the thought sion dies 
away in the languid mind and is forgotten. 

It would be well if a frame of mind so incapacitated for every 
thing good and useful, was equally so to evil ; but the most slothful 
in virtue seem to be often most active and strenuous in vice ; and 
be who will not move a step at the call of reason and duly, will be 
full of ardour and impetuosity, al llie command of the passions. 

Thus Gebazi, who had been so little attentive to his master's 
precepts and example, no sooner forms the projects of enriching 
himself, at the expense of Naaman's treasures and Elisha's reputa- 
tion and honour, than the whole vigour of his body and mind is 
aroused, — that of the one ia pursuing the Syrian captain, and that 
of the other in the invention of a plausible and apt tale of false- 
hood '. and upon his return, we see him, with almost winged dis- 
patch, dismissing the attendants, disposing of the treasures, and re- 
suming his post in the presence of his master, before, as he foolish- 
ly flattered himself, he could be suspected of having left it. The 
same feebleness of mind which refuses to exert itself in honourable 
action, yields unresistingly to every allurement ; and strong pas- 
sions, rising in a mind unguarded and unnerved, bear away like a 
torrent, alf moderation. A slothful disposition consequently be- 
comes the cherisher of all other vices. There they find an open 
field, and riot without controul. There, especially arrogance and 
pride strike deepest root, and raise their crest aloft. They who 
always spend their time in flattering and deceiving themselves, 
have little leisure for devising or executing any plans of benefi- 
cence or charily to others. 

Pride too thus engrafted upon indolence, and shutting out on 
both sides improvement and the wish to improve, is the fruitful 
source of malignant passions. Stung with disappointed ambition 
and blasted hope, men's minds become a prey to pining discontent 
and racking jealousy. These passions, again, generate impious 
murmurs against providence, unrighteous projects of gaining re- 
nown or emolument, not by serving, but by supplanting their fellow 
creatures. — So prolihc is the bitter root of iniquity ; so dangerous 
is it to relax Irom the strictness of virtue ; so dreadful the extreraea 
into which men arc precipitated by letting their uogoverned pas- 
sions usurp the government of life. 

PM«y nevar plcnsute, weiltli or priJe. 
Allure our wandering souls uBide ; 
Nor lempl us from Ilia narrow road, 
Which lea.iis lo happinen and GaJ^ 
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170 ISIUlHUf OfTEaiNG HIE BON ISAAC. 

JBNE II. 

It came la pnijt thai God did lempt Abraham, and laid, Take note thy n 
Chine onlif son laaar, wAom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of JUo- 
i-iah, and offer him there for a burnt-offering. 

This command Abraham went to fulfil, when God interposed. 
Abraham's faith here is justly extolled ; for the trial was har^ 
though the obedience was reasonable. — As lo the first ; 
Ills only child, given to him by a miracle in his old age, which niuil 
have greatly increased his alTection for him. He had probably never 
done any thing to disoblige his father, but on the contrary had been 
good and dutiful. Thi.-! son was to be suddenly taken from him 
by death, and by a violent deatb ; and what was harder, he was to 
be present at it ; and what was still harder, he was lo be the exe- 
cutioner. How difficult it must be for a parent to perform an acl 
of this kind, is what every one may easily feel and imagin 

Abraham took his son, and departed with a full resolution to do 
us ho was ordered ; and for three days together he underwent all 
the anxiety and distraction which must be supposed to have 611ed 
his heart upon this severe trial and cruel occasion. 

We read in history of parents, who, being generals or magis- 
trates, put their own sons to death for transgressing military lavs, 
or for rebellion ; and preferred the love of their country, of iropu- 
tiaJity, of justice, and of discipline, to natural affection. But ia 
this bard conflict they had popularity, reputation, fame, glory, and, 
perhaps, pride and a rigid severity of temper to support them, and 
lo subdue the tender passions. Abraham had the highest degree of 
natural affection to overcome. 

Lastly, his only son was also the very person to whom God hid 
solemnly promised signal blessings and a numerous posterity ; bo 
that the former promises and the last command seemed directly to 
contradict each other, and consequently might have staggered a 
less confirmed piety than that of Abraham, and have made another 
parent, if he had been so tried, unwilling to obey, and inclined to 
suppose either that there was some del 
that he did not rightly understand it. 
save his son, and to sacrifice his faith, 
reasonable as it was eminent. 

For, first, he had a long and familiar intercourse with God. «i 
frequent experience of the nature of revelations, and so knew, be- 
yond a possibility of doubting, that the command came from God. 

He was ordered to go with his son to a land where there were 
many mountains, and to ofier up his son upon one particular moun- 
tain which God would shew htm. On the third day ho came within 
sight of it and distinguished it from the rest ; which must have bcea 
by some divine .indication, perhaps by a cloud or a fire appearing 
upon it. So this was a new revelation to him that God required of 
him this act of obedience. 

He therefore concluded that God would provide some method to 
reconcile this cruel command wilh his goodness and with his prom- 
Aod this method could he no other than to raise up Isaac, 
and to restore him to « Second life. Upon this supposition the im- 
morality and the cruelty of killing a son would be removed, and the 
death of Isaac would be only a short sleep followed by a resurrection. 

Here we learn the true nature of that genuine practical failU 
which recommends us lo the favour of God. 




P»t8S VIEWS OFjPAITH. 



• af lemplii 



Faith is a persuasion of the miad Tounded on that evidence whicb 
• ia procured by reason. Pliilosophically and universally, it is op- 
" fosed to knowleiJge. — There is not perhaps any point of divinity 
'/ which Viaa been and which is more mistahen and misrepresented 
'-* than the nature of christian faith ; and this will appear by compar- 
'* ing these false, weak and fanatical noliona of faith with the faith of 

• One errour is, to consider faith as a mere assurance and firm per- 

^ suasion arising from no suitable evidence and no sufRcient reason, 
' but from feelings, from an iuward illumination, and an irresistible 

■ impulse and operation of the Spirit. 

This is a faith which must be useless lo all, except (he possessor, 

' since he can neither prove the reai^onablenea^ of his oivn belief to 
others, nor bring them over to his sentiments by any proper tno- 
lives. And as this faith depends only upon imagination, so when 
tbe imagination flags, or takes a new turn, or the inward light 
waxes dim, tbe faith is gone, having no snlid support. And in fact 
it appears from th^iir own confessions that auch eathusiasla pass 
'alternately from one extreme to another, sometimes fully assured, 
Hontetimes doubting or disbelieving, gow carried up to heaven, and 



tliei 



iinkin 



a the deep. 



Another errour concerning faith is, lo lay more stress upon be- 
lieving than upon good works, — to exalt faith and lo depress moral- 
ity. The faith of these persons is a bold and a conlident persua- 
sion that they are favourites of God and of Chris), and certain of 
salvation ; and this, according to tbem, is the principal part of re- 
ligion, though the scriptures plainly assure us that this is a most 
incomplete and erroneous notion of true faith, that faith without 
works is nothing. 

Another false notion of faith is, that it is a blind submission of 
the understanding to the haughty decisions of a Church, which 
scorns lo prove her doctrines except first by affirmations, then by 
blows. The faith of Abraham was not of this absurd kind. He 
readily submitted to the will and to the orders of God, becauao 
he was satisfied and convinced that God was able to reconcile his 
present command with his former promises, and to make an ample 
recompense both to him and to his' son. 

Hence we may form to ourselves a right notion of true, active, 
practical christian faith. It is a belief of the revelation which God 
has made lo us by his Son ; it is a belief entertained upon just 
grounds ; it is a belief of a future state of retribution, and more 
particularly of the rewards promised lo the obedient ; and it is a 
belief shewing itself by doing that which is good, and by abstaining 
from that which is evil. When the present temptations to siq are 
strong, and yet are overcome, then it is that faith appears lo the 
most advantage, and shines in its brightest splendour ; and he who 
sacrifices a favourite vice, is as if he sacrificed a favourite son. 
Thus faith is a victory not over our senses and reason, but over our 
irregular afTeclions, and turbulent passions. This is faith, the faitb 
which the scriptures recommend : other faith besides this they know 
not, but reject with disdain, as bypocritical, unprofitable, false and 
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HtXTOM Of OOOO ASS BAD VBH. 



Ltl both gTDie together until the harteit. 



There is a diSercncc between one who is a vicious christian, and 
one who is no chriBtian. The vicious christian Is worse than lii« 
Ticious pngan. In the world and in the church, there are Ihwe 
who live consistently with their light, and those who live at vari- 
ance with it. Let both grow together until the harvest. — Grievoif 
inconveniences would follow the rooting up of the tares. Chritt 
has not empowered his servants to destroy all who teach false doc- 
trines or lead inconsistent lives, because the most virtuous wonld 
often be Ihc greatest sutferers. Christians being divided into many 
sects, and warm men of every persuasion thinking th ems elves Ibe 
only orthodox believers, and Bometimes the only good men, if tbej 
should all imagine they had a call and cotnmission to harrassand 
cut oS the bad, destruction and persecution would never ceise, 
and the best persons would fall a sacrifice to ignorant and extermi- 
nating zeal. — It hag been a favourite doctrine with various eatliB- 
siaats, that the saints ought to inherit not only heaven, but the earth 
also ; that the true Israelites have a right to plunder the wicked 
Egyptians ; that the ungodly have no property here below, no true 
title to their goods, and that dominion is founded in grace. — Ceitiin 
people would put this system in operation, did not the civil magis- 
trate tie up their hands. — No. man is qualified to distinguish the 
sincere from the hypocrite. If he was, taking sudden vengeance 
of bad men would alter our state of trial, substituting compulsioa 
for freedom. Motives to obedience are now better adapted lo oumar 
turo. A great and distant reward ia set before us ; great, to exclie 
our desires ; distant and unseen, to exercise our faith. A punishmeot 
is threatened, suilicient to alarm our fears ; but it is not immedi- 
ately inflicted, and therefore it does not force, it only persuade*. 
Moreover, good and bad men, are so united by worldly dependen- 
eies, that they cannot be safely separated. Men who are not tin- 
cere and devout christians, may have abilitieB, industry, learning, 
knowledge and e.\pericnce, skill in arts and sciences, in commerce, 
war and politics, making them useful to society. God permits such le 
be mingled with the holy and pious ; and will at death deal witi 
them according to their improvement of all their talents. 

Burning infidels and heretics in order to make agreeing chrii- 
tians — a custom supported by a false Moses and a false Aaron, tbtt 
is, by the prince and the inquiBiti'on — has filled the world nitb hypo- 
crites and unbeliovers. 

From the mixture of good and bad men, several advantages wise 
to both. — The ill usage and oppressions which the righteous receive 
from the wicked, are the trials which make virtue appear in ill 
strength and splendour. Examples of heroic fortitude and chris- ' 
tian forbearance are thus furnished, which continue through suc- 
cessive generations. If it is trial which purifies, the christian 
would be both almost and altogether such an one as Paul was, Dot 
excepting his bonds. — Again — The good may, hy coming in con- ■ 
tact with the vicious, reclaim them. Goodness is contagious u 
we)] us sin. A religious man has a dignity, serenity and power 
which is attractive ; and the abandoned may sometimes wish them- 
selves like him ; and these desires may be the beginning of wisdom, 
and the brerunnera of unendmenc. ' ' 





INDUSTBT W Om TTOKIDT-T PlTRStriT ! 



9ei3t theu a man diligent in hii biminesi 1 he »hall ttand brfari kingt. 

If we hope to acquire what is necessary for out subsistence, to pre- 
serve it when acquired, to provide for those if ho depend on us, and 
to avoid gross and scandalous ignorance, labour ol' the body and 
mind must be undergone. — We read in ancient history of a sect oP 
Christiana, who from these words, "Labour not for the meal that 
perisheth," concluded they ought to do no work to get their bread. 
We may suppose this sect were soon starved out of the world, or 
that cold and hunger sharpened their understandings and made them 
better interpretors of scripture. — Our bodies were given to increase 
in strength, as our minila were to increase in knowledge. They are 
Committed to each others care, and the welfare of both muHt be re- 
garded. Adam was placed in the garden to cultivate and embellish 
It i and the toil imposed on him when driven from it, has proved a 
blessing rather than a curse. Labour, if it was brought into the 
World by transgression, is one of the beat preservatives against it ; 
if it was the child of sin, it is the parent of virtue. — Our social na- 
ture calls for industry. We must return the offices of care and sup^ 
port, which we early received, on others who come after us. We 
xnuBt do good — assist, instruct, and relieve others. Indolence has 
no inclination to these. 

Idleness is the parent of vice. He who cheerfully and zealously 
pursues his honest calling, has no leisure for listening to temptation. 
The mind cannot cease from thought and action, and therefore when 
not busy in virtue, will grow wicked for the want of employment. 
A vacant mind is a proper habitation for a devil : it is the house 
which he comcth and findeth empty ; then goeth he and taketh with 
him, seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and they en- 
ter in and dwell there. — The idle person loathes his own company, 
for which he is not much to be blamed. This drives him to con- 
tract unprofitable friendships or rather acquaintances, for there is 
seldom friendship where there is no virtue. The idler generally 
falls into want and thence into wickednes.s. He says to himself; 
What shall I do ? I cannot dig ; to beg 1 am ashamed. Hence fol- 
low falsehood, knavery and tbell. Thus the indolent man ie a 
nuisance in society, salt that has lost its savour, fit only to be cast 
out and trodden under foot. — The desire of the sluggard kills him. 

The wretchedness of indolence shews partly the value of indus- 
try. Industry has a tendency to preserve health of body and sereni- 
ty of mind ; it repays us with something grateful and advantageous. 
In all prudent labour of the hands or head some acquisition is made 
— we maintain ourselves — are not burdensome to others — we gat 
skill, dexterity and experience — learn to do our own work with less 
toil and trouble — improve our understandings, and find out truths 
which doubly reward our pains of search. By diligence, prompti- 
tude and fidelity we obtain reputation ; every one being willing to 
employ the assiduous man ; for whatever his condition, he must be 
respectable. By industry we shut out many implacable enemies to 
out repose, many clamorous desires, sorrowful reflections, threat- 



eainv fears and violent temptations. By industry we become bene- 
jicial to others, able to assist our friend! 



struct the ignorant and to provide for our familie 
obey God, and answer th<' purposes of existence. 



the poor, to in- 
In short, we 
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Jllwat/s abounding in the u>orli of the Lord, 

To induatry in working out our salvation, we have the most press- 
ing motives. — ^The shortneeB and uncertainty of Hfe warns us not 
to neglect it ; for since upon our present behaviour depends our 
future sinte ; since the days of man are few, few according to the 
course of nature, and oflen made fewer by a thousand untbreseen 
accidents, it behoves us to lose no time, but to set about our duty 
instantly, today whilst it is called today. 

The reward set before us excites us to it. We think it reaaona- 
ble to labour for convonienqcs which are temporal, that is, uncer- 
tain and transitory ; and this industry is commendable. Much 
more should we exert our utmost care and diligence in securing to 
ourselves riches unchangeable and eternal. 

Gratitude moves us to it ; to serve him with all our power wbQ 
has done so much for us, with whose benel^ts we are enclosed and 
by whose admonitions ive are addiesstMl. 

The punishment allotted to the idle and wicked servant calls usto 
it, to think no labour too great by which we may avoid the miserjef 
of spiritual poverty. 

Our present interest invites us to it, to be most industrious in 
pursuing the welfare of our soul, which will procure us peace vf 
mind, and the blessing of God even upon our worldly undenakinga ; 
whilst a neglect of our duly to him will be attended with fear ami 
remorse, and give us an uneasiness which outward circumstaoceSf 
however flourishing, will not be able to compose. 

Let US then consider what kind of cipressions the sacred writers 
use, when they speak of this christian duty. They exhort us to 
be rich and fruitful in every good work, to be ready to every good 
work, to be zealous of good works, to abound always in the work 
of the Lord, to pursue and work good towards alt men, to esercin 
ourselves in godliness, and in the labour of charity, to work out our 
salvation with fear and trembling, to give diligence lo make OUT 
calling and election sure, to continue patiently in well doiog, lorw 
that we may obtain a prize, and lo press towards the mark, to watch 
continually and to be upon our guard, to give all diligence lo add 
one virtue to another, to walk circumspectiv, lo watch incessaotlft 
to pray often, to gird up the loins of our mind, to strive that we may 
enter in at the strait gate, to wrestle against principalities and pow- 
ers, to fight that we may receive a crown, and to war a good war- 
fare, and to endure hardship aa faithful soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

Thus the scriptures tell us plainly, that without some labour we 
cannot be good. The duty of a christian is a laborious thing, espe- 
cially to those who have bad dispositions lo conquer, or particular 
difficuhies to encounter ; but when we do any thing good with la- 
bour, the labour passes away, and the good remains : when we do 
any evil with pleasure, the pleasure passes away, and the evil re- 
mains ; and then custom making our obedience habitual, an even 
temper, peace of mind, and many other present advantages spring- 
ing from it, the hope not only of escaping future evil, but of obtaift- 
ing everlasting life, and the divine assistance vouchsafed to us ■» 
far as it is needful, will by degrees make our inclinations join Willi 
our reas^')? ^^*^ ''tir duty become our delight, 
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With what tncaiure ye mete, it thall be m 



To be impartial in our judgments and conduct, wo must divenl 
ourselves of those qualities and inclinations which lead lo unfair' 
uees ; and these are generally our paasioas, which, when irregular 
e turned into v' 



Thus ; Pride and insolence always produce partiality. The love 
of power teaches us to oppress others purely to show our power, lo 
favour those who submit to us in all things, and to be unkind and 
cruel to those who refuse to be our slaves. 

Pride is usually accompanied with the love of praise, and then he 
who flatter? most will be best rewarded, and ho who cannot submit 
to such mean arts will be slighted and rejected ; and so every favour 
will be disposed of to those who least deserve it, and the children's 
bread given to the dogs. 

Covetousneas and self interest are unavoidably accompanied with 
partiality. Such persons usually sell their favours to the beat bid- 
der, without any regard to any other qualification, end have no con- 
flideration for those who can make no other return than thanks and 
gratitude. Persona of this temper lie under strong temptations to 
violate the rules of honesty and equity, when it may be done with 
impunity, and with present profit. 

Party zeal, either civil or reJigious, when indiscreet and intemper- 
ate, has the same bad influence in biassing the judgment ; and the 
foulest thiniTs are then said and done without remorse, lo serve what 
■a imagined to be a good cause. 

Anger and envy also, when indulged, always lead men to carry 
their spleen and resentment beyond all reason and decency, to over- 
look the good qualities, to aggravate the defects, to misrepresent 
the innocent actions of those at whom they are offended, to hsten to 
any calumnies rallied against them, and to refuse them the offices 
even of justice and common humanity. 

Credulity, and indolence of temper, are also parents of partiality, 
Persons ofthis turn of mind are led by others ; they will say and be- 
have as ihey are directed ; and thus it is often seen that even a 
good naturcd person will do an ill natured action. Again, there is 
in some a capricious temper, by wjiich they adopt unaccountable 
likioga and dislikings, are kind lo one and cold to another, for no 
reason besides humour and prejudice. The evil effect of Ibis folly 
is often found in families, where one child and one dependant will 
be indulged and humoured, and another slighted and kept at a dis- 
tance, for no imaginable cause. 

Lastly, Love and friendship are too often accompanied with par- 
tiality. Pity it is that these fair parents should produce so foul an 
offspring. But whenever our affection for any person is excessive, 
and not founded upon reason, it induces us to serve the idolized ob- 
ject at the e\penco of our duly to God, to mankind, and lo our- 
selves. — From these disorderly passions we must endeavour to 
divest ourselves, and set our atfections upon truth, justice, integrity, 
and equity, and remember our Saviour's rule as the best direction, 
to do lo otiiers as we would that they should do to us. A rule very 
comfortable, or very formidable, as our behaviour shall make it turn 
e^BT to our future advantage or detriment. 




II«r&RTIALITT OF GOD. 
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respect tfperione v>itli God. 



When we examine the passages of scripture where God's impar- 
tiality is declared, we find this perfection ascribed to him, not direct- 
ly as Creator, but rather as Ruler and Judge, the dispenser of 
rewards and punishments. — Partiality arises from vice, weakness or 
ignorance ; consequently it can find no access to an all perfect Be- 
ing. God can have no motive to be partial. 

The present diversity of condition among men is so uncertain, 
and of so brief a space, that it becomes far more inconsiderable thai 
is usually imagined. While we gaze on earthly greatness it vanish- 
es ; and while we are complaining, our pain departs. Begin and 
measure futurity with the line of man's short life — how does it make 
our few easy or difficult days here dwindle lo a point ! Tarious 
conditions illustrate each other ; and shew the whole plan to be i 
just and benignant. 

The evils of which men complain, are often evils of their own pro- 
curing. Virtue has a natural tendency to make men happy, and a 
natural connection with happiness. Vice has the same connection 
with misery, or rather is more intimately united with it : it bttrtsthe 
body, the fortunes, the tempe r, the understanding and the reputalion. 
If the evils to which men are obnoxious were duly examined, and 
traced up lo their causes, we should find that the greater part of 
them are the consequences either of thoughtless folly or indiscretion, 
or of deUberate wickedness. Therefore these sufferings are Hot to 
be charged to the divine administration, but entirely to those who 
bring them upon themselves. — The impartialities of Providence, 
whatsoever difficullies may attend it in the present state, will be 
iiilly cleared up in the next. Diversity of condition gives opportu- 
nity /or the full developement of human nature. This is seen in 
.whole communities, rather than in individuals. The world in which 
man is best placed, is the world in which he is placed. 

Dues the moral difference in men's condition most embarrass the 
question of God's impartiality ? — To this I reply — God will judsB 
the world in righteousness, dealing with every one according to tne 
improvement of his talents. — All men have it in their power to do 
all that God requires at their, hands. All who act worthy of their 
abilities and opportunities, will have God's aid and approbation. 

AH who have thus governed themselves, shall enjoy the beneficial 
effects of it hereafter, and be removed to a better condition than this, 
in which they shall be happy in various degrees, but yet according 
to the extent of their desires and capacities, and shall have the 
means and opportunities of making a, greater progress and improve- 



ment in piety and happine 

Unto whomsoever much is 
and unto whomsoever little i: 
This is the voice of reason, 



given, of him much shall be required , 
I ^tven, of him little shall be required. 
■" ) express declai 



ich of the disparity of conditions, and 
makes it an ambiguous point which of tlicso stations is the more 
eligible, a point which lies beyond all human skill to decide. Bui 
thus much we know, that every one ought to be contented with that 
state in which his wise and good Creator hath placed htm, and lo 
conclude that it will be the best for him, if he makes the best use of 
it. ITpon lhe.se views the divine imparliBlity stands fully justified 
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lease the oilier undont, 



^^■rbat we call generosity, we are apt to consider as n quality, in 
i£^waiB, Bimilar to what we mean by grace, in lanf^unge, or in arts ; 
^ XR excellence beyond the strict requisition ot' rul^a ; a striking, 
3 but an unnecessary ornameDt ; by which the piece is improved, but 
e without which it would have had no fault. This is not the view of 
Tirlue to which reflection leads. Properly speaking, the absence of 
r' any of those beneficences, which we are capable of performing, ia 
^ not merely the absence of so many beauties and graces in the 
s character, but is to be considered as so much breach of duly ; ho 
much fracture in the frame of the character ; so much derormity in 
I the figure of the mind ; so much bint and stain upon the purity of 
I honour. The want of such ads as these, in the life of man, is not 
[ to be compared" to tho want of that e.^quisilc finishing, which a 
I piece of art receives from ihc last touches of the master's hand, by 
which it ia made more perfect, but without which it would discover 
no defect ; but is to be considered as positive, and pointed blemish. 
In the eye of strict and sober reason, what we call exalted good- 
ness, eminent generosity, is but the perfection of deccacy, and the 
summit of decorum. 

We haVc made a distinction betwi 
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be of a 



In the eye of imagination, the former 
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a more airy, and less real nature, than the latter. 

)n, however, are as subslanlially crimes in the sight ol rea- 
son and of God, as those of commission. In the eye of reason and 
of God, he that refuses to a fclbw creature what he wants, and what 
he has to communicate, is a robber. In those eyes, the misery 
which a man might remove, and neglects to remove, he inflicts : in 
the oppression which he could redress, and refuses to redress, he is 
an accomplice. 

This eonsideration of the strictly obligatory nature of virtue, in 
its Utmost practicable extent, is a necessary, and it is an effectual 
preservative of our motiil humility ; and will, if perpetually present 
to our minds, pioveni whatever virtuous actions we perform froro 
raising in us the faintest emotion of pride. When we have done all 
we can to increase the sum of happiness in the creation of God, 
"wo have done no more than it was our duty to do :" we are only 
not dishonest. 

Accustomed to contemplate such multitudes, in all ages of tho 
world, embezzling the bounty of heaven ; disobeying the law of 
fiod ; introducing disorder, and spreading mischief among his works; 
we regard the few we see, that decently discharge their duties ; 
that do, what the sun and the moon, and every thing in nature 
does, but man ; that move in the orbit marked out by the finger of 
rectitude for them ; that merely avoid the mad eccentricity and law- 
less motions of vice ; as something unspeakably illustrious, and 
celestially sublime ! In the midst of so many who act so very far 
beneath their obligations, who fall so very short of their duties, to 
those who rise above beings who are sunk so low, we lifl up our 
eyes as to lofly spirits, as to soaring minds : we call them exalted 
characters, and lavish culogiums upon their elevation, which ia hut 
escape from the dust ! 
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THBflOSPEt, THE COPIOUS FOUNTAIN OF LIFE. 




A well of loafer, springing up info evtrlasling life. 

If in the place of ihitt spiritual instruction, which nourishes thR 
soul with wisdom and piety, which at once inspires the hope and 
qualifies for the enjoyment of an un-ending cxisteDce, our SaTioBi 
had literally discovered and pointed out, a spring of Bovereign vir- 
tue to restore the bodily frame, and to protract this earthly and 
mortal being beyond all example of former ages ; what interert, 
and what nmazemenl, would have been excited throughout the bib- 
itable earth ! How rapidly and widely would the rumour have 
spread ; and how eagerly would the aged and infirni have listened 
— those who were trembling for iheir own lives, or lives still dearer! 
What pilgrimages would have been undertaken from distant luds.' 
What multitudes gathered around the fountain I What efforts to 
approach it ! The rich would offer their estates — kings give up 
their crowns — the feeble, by entreaties ; (he strong, perhaps, b| 
force, attempt a passage through half mankind, till war fnd carni^ 
at length had begun to rage, amongst unhappy mortals, conieodiif 
for the well of life ! 

Yet if, by any powers of art or nature, this brief cxtstencc could 
be prolonged, for ages, in a capacity of vigorous enjoyment, Ikt 
full prospect of a barrier, which hope could not pass, would spreaj 
a gtoom over the whole ! — You could not help dwelling upon IIm 
thought ; and you could not dwell upon it without sensalioas of 
melancholy, still deepening with the lapse of lime - 

"Could jou, so rich in rnpture, Tear an end. 
That ghastly tlinught ivould drink up all youi joyir. 
And quite unparadise (he realms of bliss." 

But we have no centuries here to boast : checked in eTciyput^ 
suit and desire, by our limited duration, we are carriitd, "as vitb a 
flood," to the verge of a cataract. In this awful situation — K^ils 
the anxious soul casts around a trembling, supplicating, despairiu 
look for any succour, any consolation from earth or heaven — beboM, 
the hand of mercy is stretched out for our deliverance, a joyful har- 
bour is opened to receive us, and a fountain of living walera, ef 
which "whosoever drinketh, shall live forever." 

As to the Arabian traveller, spent with toil and thirst and hcu, 
amidst burning deserts of sand, — the cool spring, the pleasant 
breeze, and waving shade — or to the exhausted mariner, amidst the 
swelling deep, the signal that guides him to hi.s home ; so welcoDM 
to the children of mortality, should be this life-giving spring ; this 
sovereign remedy of guilt, of sorrow, and of death. Sweet as 
light to the captive entombed in darkness ; sweet as liberty to him 
that is hound in afRiction and iron ; or returning health to nalore 
sinking in decay ; such to the ear of mortal man should be the glwl 
tidings of life eternal. 

If such be the love of Cod towards us ; oh ! let our whole Urea 
be an unbroken stream of filial gratitude to him. When shall tha 
I arrive- 



tears from his children') 






tnd Jesus Christ shall lend hia bl- 



lowcrs to ever-springing fountains of living and life-giving 
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Jithold, thou daireat trvthinthe inward parli ; and ia the hiddin part Ihoti 

thalt make me to knoiB v-isdnm. — Tlu Lord it nigh unto allthtm thatcall 
* upon him ; to all that call upon him in tmth, 

a TanrH is the first great support of the human mind, and loads 
3, directly to its great source, God. Emanating, in every direction, 
{± from the throne of Jehovah, it leads the soul, on which its rays fall, 
^' hack to its parent TounlaiD. That is the most perfect of religions, 
[^ considered with reference to man — in whom, just rising above the 
^ animal creation, sensible impressions predominate — which usee 
^ these lower principles, not to supersede, but to enforce, the dictates 
f, of the understanding ; and uses Iho understanding, not to deaden, 
but animalo as well as enlighten, the sentiments and feelings of the 
j heart. For it is the religion of the heart alone, and neither of the 
senses nor of the understanding merely, whence proceed the acts 
and issues of life. "Knowledge puffelh up ; Love ediiyclh." Nev- 
er was the corruption of religion and of morals more truly deplora- 
ble, than at that era when they borrowed aid of all the subtilly of 
philosophy, with all the splendour of the fine arts in her train. Mu- 
sic, and painting, and architecture, and poetry, and eloquence — an 
abstruse metaphysics, and a profound logics-conspired, for a while, 
with gigantic eflbrts, to prop the monstrous fabric of papal power, 
and policy, and corruption, till ovorpowerod by the weight of 
its own absurdities, it fell — while through the broken arches and 
columns of superstition, truth began to shine ; Christianity came 
forth like pure gold out of the furnace ; and philosophy, no longer 
falsely so called, blended her purest ray with the geniaJ beams of 
religion. May those arts and sciences, which so long assisted to 
sustain antichristian tyranny, at length adorn and be subservient to 
christian liberty, and christian virtue ; that, while displaying their 
faigheat refinement, they may attain their sublimest end. Disdain- 
ing to become panders to errour, luxury and vice, may they aspire 
to be handmaids and au.viliariea to righteousness, to charity, to pie- 
ty, to the best interests of man. While the eye and the ear awnke 
to the charms and harmonies of nature, may the soul feel the supe- 
riour majesty of truth, the excelling beauty of wisdom, the purer 
harmony of minds consenting in amity and kindness ; and as the - 
understandings of men are enlightened and refined, may they be 
enabled to reach a loftier pitch in the praise of the great Creator, 
in tho imitation of the Father of Mercies, the God of Jesus ! Free 
from gloom and from levity ; from presumption, and negligence, 
from the corrosion of worldly cares, and from (he agitation of the 
passions — amidst the calm of reason, the serenity of innocence, 
the consolations of integrity, may we bow down together, "with 
one heart and soul," before God, humbly adoring his perfections, 
acknowledging his paternal goodness, imploring his guidance 
through the mazes of this earthly pilgrimage, to a better country P 
And thus, may we be finally prepared lo join that great multitude of 
celestial spirits, who, having been victorious over the suRerings 
and allurements of mortality, are described — as with the voice of 
many waters and mighty thunderings, saying. Hallelujah, Salvation 
and Glory, and Honour, and Power, be unto the Lord our God : 
ibr the Lord God Omnipotent reign eth. King of kings, and Lord of 
•"- 'i, for ever and ever. 
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Devotion is the ascent of o 
our iDtnost afieclions and hea 
gage in it with spirits u 
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great eongrtgation. 

soiila to God — the going forth of 
nly devoted wills. We must en- 

_____ _ . aed ; with a reverent, humble, sub- 

and at the same time, asorene, cheerrui and thankful frame 
of mind. If in private devotion our thoughts are less diverted bjr 
the world, they arc more animated by sympathy and example. U 
when alone, our feelings are more personal ; when with others we 
unite benevolence with piety. 

Every outward aid is desirable. Sacred history, illustrated by 
appropriate paintings, may greatly move the religious afiectioiu. 
Notwithstanding God is acknowledged to be, though unseen, tt all 
times, and every where present, we do not and cannot be, at atltinica 
and every where alike awed and aflcctcd by him. When, for instance, 
we have filled our mind with the contemplation of his firmament, oi 
beheld his wonders in the great deep, or surveyed with delight hit 
bounty in (he rich and varied stores of the creation — these scnsibit 
effects, these palpable and striking effusions of goodness and ofpo»- 
er, will naturally excite more vivid emotion, than any mere abstrKi 
contemplaCion of the divine attributes can be expected to do. Bill 
the noblei^t monument of (he Creator, here below, is man. When 
we worship God in the midst of our fellow men, we worship liilB 
amidst the most exalted manifestations, lo which wc have access, of 
his wisdom, power and goodness. If the lolly mountain, the ereit 
and wide sea, the beauteous firmament, suggest to Ihc intelligCBt 
beholder, the hand of the Almighty, and impress the cultivated mind 
with religious feelings — how much more should an assembly of n- 
tional beings, of devout worshippers, humble imitatois of God, ^ 
ciples of Christ and candidates for heaven ! When amidst such an 
assembly, celebrating with united hearts and voices, the Eternal 
Benevolence — you are led, by the presence of those most dear, la 
blend, with more general feelings of respectful syinpathVi the ten- 
der ties of private friendship, of family love, and all the charities of 
the more intimate relations and dependencies of social life — who can 
deny that it forma one of the most interesting aa well as solemn 
scenes in Ibis visible world — and presents, perhaps, the most exalt- 
ed image that mortals can conceive of the invisible and immortnl 

Wouldst thou have the temper of thy soul raised above (he leinp- 
tationa and the cares of life, to that region where God and virtue 
and endless ppaco and happiness dwell — go not, my brother, into the 
wilderness, climb not the steep rock, seek not the gloom of the for- 
est, or the resounding shores of the ocean — but enter, with lite irain 
of devout worshippers, the house of prayer : there, with thy children, 
thy household, thy kindred, friends and neighbours, bow down be- 
fore the High God. If the general countenance of this place do 
not tend to calm the passions of the soul, to allay its feverish anxi- 
eties, and infuse into it sensations of peace and piety, of duty tin4 
benevolence, how strangely must we all have forgotten every thing 
which it most behooves us to regard and to remember ! This is the 
climate of devotion. It is the atmosphere of praise and thankagic- 
ing that we breathe hero ; and we are not purely intellect ualjkvl 
sentient, impressible beings 
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JInd oflrT Ihete thing; I htard a great noiee ofmveh petpir in htianen. toy- 
ing Hallelvjah, aalnatinn and glory and honour and povser unto ihe Lord 



How grand, how alTccting is ihia fioal close of the d is pen sal ions 

of the Almighty, the All-wiae, the All-merciful — this universal Iri- 

^ umph, this everlasting jubilee, of all his faithful servants, collected 

. from every region of the world, every period of lime— and pouring 

\ forth, with unanimous conseni, the fulness of their joy and ihank- 

" fulness around the throne of heaven ! "And I heard as it were the 

voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of many waters, and ns 

the voice of mighty Ihunderinga, saying, Hallelujah ! for the Lord 

God Omnipotent rcignelh." 

If then the praise and worship of the Almighty conatiiute an es- 
acntial part of the happiness of the heavenly world, it must hold a 
distinguished place among those holy exercises which are to qualify 
us for joining that blessed ooniniunity, and sharing in their delight- 
ful employments. Congenial to celestial natures, as a eource of 
sublime mental enjoyment. Devotion is, moreover, the cberislicr 
of all personal and social duties : it is the keystone that sustains and 
crowns the broad arch of christian virtue. Consequently, whenever 
we enter a christian assembly, engaged in the worship of the Crea- 
tor, we have ground to say, " surely this is uo other than the house 
of God, and the gate of heaven j" 

The grand description, in the text, of the triumphant hallelujahs 
of men and angels, m the realms above, leads us to advert, especial- 
ly, to that part of divine worship, in which almost every individual 
ehher does or may join vocally with the rest of the assembly ; and 
which, by combining sublime sentiments with solemn sounds, and 
enforcing them by the inspiring influence of aympatbising numbers, 
touches some of the most powerful springs whereby the soul may be 
attuned to heavenly piety and goodness. 

Among all nations, the first public use of music has been, iu the 
celebration of religious rites. The hymns or psalms of the Hebrews 
were not only composed in regular measures, and sung in the sypa- 
gogues and in the temples, hut wore accompanied wllb great varie- 
ty of musical instruments ; among which David particularly enumer- 
ates the trumpet, the psaltery, and the harp, the timbrel, tlie cymbal 
and the organ ; these were in that early age, associated with the 
most ardent and solemn feelings. 

As to tbe singing of hymns, in christian assemblies, we can trace 
it through the first years of the christian church, to the very apos- 
tles, in the presence of their Master, at his last supper — "having 
suDg a hymn, they went out to the Mount of OHvea ;" and we find 
it a subject of exhortation to Ihe private converts, in the apostolical 
epistles. " Is any man atHicted, let him pray ; is any merry, let 
hitn sing psalms." — "Speaking to yourselves in paalms and hymns 
and spiritual soags, singing and making melody in your hearts unto 
ih-g Lord, giving thanks always, for all things, unto God even the 
**"'■* ■ the name of the Lord Jesus Christ," 

House of our God ; with cheerful anthema ring, 
rM'hile all our lips and hewta bis ggodoew nag. 
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7 tuilt sing ieith the spirit, and I viilt sing tiiilh the mtdtrstanding alto. 

DuBiNG tho three first cenluries of the church, while persecution 
raged, the chrietians hatl probably no instrumental music. But no 
BOODcr was their religion establiBhed by the imperial authority, tfaaa 
the performance of its services became exact ; the rites which ac- 
companied it, decent and majestic; distinct places were nppoinleil 
for those who sung psalms ; and their vocal melodies were accom- 
panied with musical instruments. 

Though no specimens remain, of the original church music, we 
may naturally conclude it to have been a compound of that wfaidi 
had been heard in the Hebrew Synagogue, and the Roman Amphi- 
theatre — omitting many R polluted strain, which had been adaptMlo 
the orgies of the dissolute pagan divinities, and selecting such, and 
such only, as were calculated to induce mental serenity, and record 
with sublime emotions and ideas. These chastened but animating 
sounds, in the gloomy ages of superstition which followed, degenn^ 
ated into a dull unvarying measure, according better with the dro*^ 
sy devotions of the convent, where it was chiefly heard, Ihitn wiH 
the cheerful spirit of rational piety, or with the noble energies a( 
active virtue. At the era of the reformation, the reformers insti- 
tuted a plain and simple psalmody, in which all might join !n end 
unison. This plan is now improved, by giving the male and femalg, 
old and young, their distinct parts, comprehending every dilTeraat 
modulation of the human voice, and filling the ear with the nchnen 
of their harmony. To all these delightful improvements, was added 
the organ, which, though introduced so early as the seventh cenlory, 
by Pope Yitalian, at Rome, remained in an imperfect state, til) It 
wag brought forth, in its glory, to celebrate the triumphs of the IB- 
formation. That so noble a monument of human genius, so weD 
calculated to nourish lofiy sentiments and grand emotions, is lawful- 
ly and fitly employed to regulate and to aid the voices of the efarit- 
tian congregation, no one can consistently deny, who admits ibe 
legitimate use of any species of melody or harmony, in religioiM 
worship. And little must he be acquainted with the frame of man, 
and ill would he consult the interest of religion, who should pretend 
to maintain its sacred empire, by the austere exercise of abstract 
reasoning only, to the exclusion of all the warmer and more oper- 
ative principles and movements of human nature. 

As the first pagan legislators strove to civilize the rude atid bar- 
barous nations of the earth, hy the charm of music ; so when Au- 
gustine and his associates, conveyed to the English shores, the ehid 
tidings of the gospel, they are said to have advanced in prncessioa, 
chanting their litanies with the solemn and impressive close oT Hal- 
lelujah. And while the Sa.von ancestors thronged around them, list- 
ening to their announcement of a future world of endless peace sod 
harmony, in strains so appropriate and affecting, no wonder their 
senses were charmed and their understandings subdued, at the same 
time, with irresistible persuasion. If sentiments of elevated virtue 
and pure devotion, clothed with majestic imagery, and poured forth 
in solemn numbers, do not touch the soul — it must be gross and 
insensible indeed. — Let the union of christian hearts be likeUc 
union of the christian choir. As there is no discord in (heir vMlvt 
let there be no moral discord with us. 



FROMIHENT TUBrOSBS IS THB CHRI8TIAM BRrELATIO^t. !8S 

Par the law inas givejt by Moses, but grace and Iruth tame bt/ Jaut Chrul. 

In the Jewish code of laws, the sanctions, thai is, the Tcwards 
proposed anil the punishments threatened, were all of a temporal na- 
ture, auch as that of living long in the land, and having their inii/MJ- 
lics visited upon Ikeir eltHdren. Now the great object of a new rev- 
elation was to supersede these, to prove the reality of a future slate 
of rewards and punishments, and by these rantives, instead of tem- 
poral ones, to urge them to virtue and obedience to God. This 
was the new covenant. God on his part, promised to his children 
forgiveness of the past and acceptance in a future world, if they on 
their part forsook their former evil practices, and devoted themselves 
to the service of God in sincerity of heart. In order to stimulate 
them to this change of heart and life, in addition to promises and 
threats, a more powerful motive was held out, the selection of Jesus 
Christ pre-eminent for hia piety and virtue, as an example of the 
manner in which they should act, and as a proof of the veracity and 
fidelity of God in accepting him for his obedience, and rewarding 
him with eternal life. To accomplish this object, it was necessary 
that this exalted character should be exhibited to the very last as 
persevering in his obedience. It was necessary that he should die 
publicly and be raised again to life — this being the only positive 
proof that could be given of a resurrection to life after death. His 
death and resurrection then, were the consummation of the whole, 
the seiil of the covenant. They were of the utmost importance, for 
without them the two grand objects could never have been secured, 
the proof of futurity and the perfection of the example. These be- 
ing the consummation of the whole, the benefits of the new covenant 
may without any forced construction of language be ascribed to 
these. Hence originate all those passages which speak in such tri~ 
umphant language, of the death and resurrection of Christ. Now, be 
it remembered that the benefits received aro in diJI'4irent parts of the 
New Testament ascribed to all the following causes: to the suffer- 
ings of Christ, to his life, to his death, to his resurrection ; but most 
especially to our repentance and future obedience. Now all these 
are true in part, but only in port ; for without any one of them the 
end would not have been so completely answered. Without his life 
the revelation would not have been made — without his sutTerings 
and death, his obedience could not have been perfected, for luhich 
he was rewarded ; — without his resurrection no proof of a future 
state could have been given — and without our obedience as the con- 
sequence of these inducements, the blessings of the new covenant 
do not extend to us. Consequently he died for us, for our sake. He 
was delivered for our sins, not instead of, but on account of our sins. 
Our redemption or deliverance from sin was through his blood, and 
our ransom elfected by his life. By enforcing the operation of these 
motives and inducements, he hath reconciled us to God — he hath 
borne away our sins on a tree — he liath brought us to one with God, 
that is, accomplislied the atonement. One object pervades the whole, 
one end alone is to be answered — to make man fulfi) his part of the 
covenant — to make man obedient, pious, righteous, good. This is 
tbe first and last, the alpha and the omega, the beginning and the 
end of the gospel dispensation. The others are grand inducements 
to this end. — May they \\-\i and guide and sanctify our souls. 



!84 PENITENTfAHIES, OH, THB BPTECTS iff PFOBRESHITE HELIGIOIT. 




JJaving made knatca to us tht myttery of hit viilt, aceerding le Ait geei 
pleasure tchieh he hath purposed in himself, thai in the dispentatiiin of tht 
fulness of time he might gather together in one all tilings in Chriel. 

The doctrine of the progressive purity and hnppinesB of all maii- 
kind, discloses a principle wiiich is truly benevolent in its tendency, 
«nd which, were it properly felt and invariably regarded in the af- 
fairs of life, would have a happier effect on society, than any other 
opinion wbich has ever engaged the attention of men. It Icada to s 
distinction which is but beginning to be observed even by the intel- 
ligent and enlightened, and which, when it shall come to be general, 
will alter astonishingly the moral condition of the world. It leads 
to an exact discrimination between the criminal itnd the crime ; while 
it inspires us with abhorrence of the offence, it softens the heart with 
compassion for the unhappy condition of the oflendcr ; Induce us 
to do every thing in our power to change it ; to give hini better viem 
and better feelings. When we hear of the perpetration of a criine, 
we are all too apt to think only of punishment. What suITering ciin 
bo too great for Eiich a. wretch ! is the exclamation that bursts from 
almost every lip. The sentiment is worthy of the unlovely doctrion 
which produce and cherish it. A more benevolent system would 
excite a very different feeling. What can be done to reclaim the 
unhappy offender ! what means can be taken to enlighten his mind, 
and meliorate his heart ! what discipline is best adapted to his Oieii- 
tal and moral disorder! what will lead him back to virtue audio 
bappioesB most speedily, and with the least pain ! Such is the feel- 
ing of the mind enlightened by the generous doctrine wo have men- 
tioned. Could it but enter the heart of every legislator ; did it but 
guide the hand that constructs the cell of the poor captive ; did h 
-apportion his pallet of straw and his scanty meal ; did it detennitie 
the completeness and the duration of his exclusion from the light of 
day, ana the pure breeze of heaven; did it apply his manacles, wiat 
a different aspect would these miserable maubions soon assume ! 
what different inhabitants would they contain ! Prisons would not 
then be tbe hotbeds of vice, in which the youthful offender grows 
into the hardened criminal, and the want of shame succeeds the abo- 
lition of principle ; but hospitals of the mind, in which its moral dis- 
order is removed by the application of cflectual remedies. 

The person who habitually contemplates all mankind as cbiMren , 
of one common Father, and appointed to one common destiny, can- 
not be a persecutor or a bigot. Ho may soe much crrour, which 
he may lament ; and much misconduct, which he may pity : but a 
generous affection towards the whole human race will dilate his heart. 
To the utmost of his ability he will enlighten the ignorant, correct 
the erring, sustain the weak, bear with the prejudiced, and reclaim 
the vicious. Firm to hie own principles, he will not infringe the 
liberty of olhera. He will not harshly censure, nor suspect ao evil 
motive where integrity and conscience obviously direct the conduct. 
Mildness will be on his lips : forbearance will mark his actions : and 
universal charity will connect him with the wise and good of all 
climes, and of all religions. 

Oh, let us not fold up our hands, white so much may be don« foi 
the relief of the distressed, and Ihc reformation oftbe vicious. 
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7^ laa e/ the Lard U perfect, eonvtrling the tout. — Who art thou that 
judgeit another man's servant 7 to hia own matter he standetk er falletk. 

<EivoH- then sir,' says the excellent Chillingwortb to hie popbb 
. aatagoDist, 'that when I aay the religion of prolestanta ia in pru- 
dence to be preferred before yours, aa oo tbu one aide I do not un- 
derstand by your religion the doctrine of BelJarmine or Baronius, 
or any other private person amongst you, nor (lie doctrine of the 
Sarbonne, or the Jesuits, or of the Dominicans, or of any other 
particular company nniong you, but that wherein you all agree or 
profess to agree — the doctrine of the council of Trent ; bo accor- 
dingly, on the other side, by the religion of the proteslants, 1 do 
not understand the doctrine of Luther or Calvin, or Molancihon, 
□or the confession of Augusta or Geneva, nor ihe catechism of Hei- 
delberg, nor the articles of the Church of England, no, nor the 
barmony of ptotestant confessions, but that nherein they all agree, 
and which they all subscribe with a greater harmony, as a perfect 
rule of their faith and actions, that ia the Bible. The Bible, I say, 
the Bible only its the religion of Protestants. Whatsoever else they 
believe besides it, and the plain, irrefragible, indubitable conse- 
quences of it, well may they hold it as matter of opinion ; but as 
matter of faith and religion, neither can they with coherence to 
fbeir own grounds believe it themselves, nor require the belief of 
ofhers without most high and most schismntical presumption. I, for 
my part, after a long, and as 1 verily believe and hope, impartial 
search of the true way to eternal happiness, do profess plainly, that 
I cannot find any rest for the sole of my foot, but upon this rock 
only. I see plainly, and with mine own eyes, that there are popes 
.against popes, councils against councils, some fathers against oth- 
ers, the same fathers against themselves, a consent of fathers of 
one age against a consent of fathers of another age, the church of 
one age against the church of another age. Tradilive interpreta- 
tions of scripture are pretended, but there are few or none to be 
found. No tradition but only of scripture can derive itself from 
the fountain, but mny ho plainly proved, either to have been brought 
in, in such an ago after Christ, or that in such an age it was not 
brought in. In a word, there is no sufficient certainty, but of scrip- 
ture only, for any considering man to build upon. This, therefore, 
and this only 1 have reason to believe — this I will profess — according 
to thia I will live, — and for this, if there be occasion, I will not only 
willingly, but even gladly lose my life, though I should be sorry that 
christians should take it from me. Propose me any thing out of 
this book, I will subscribe it with hand and heart, as knowing no 
demonstration can be stronger than this ; God has said so, there- 
fore it is true. In other things I will take no man's liberty of judg- 
ment from him, neither shall any man take mine from mc. I will 
think no man the worse man, nor the worse christian ; I will love 
no man the less for difiering in opinion from me ; and what meas- 
ure I mete to others, I e.^ipect from them again. I am fully assured 
that God does not, and therefore that men ought not, to require any 
more of any man, than this, to believe the scriptures to be God's 
word, to endeavour to find the true sense of it, and to live accord- 
ing to it. This ia the religion which I have chosen after a long 
' "iteration, and I am verily persuaded that I have chosen wisely. 
24 
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IVhat therefore God kath joined together, Ul no man put a»ivndtT. 

Have you takeo upon yourselves the conjugal relation ? yourhigi 
and solemn duty is, to make ench other as happy as it is in your poun. 
Tije husband should have, as his great object and rule of conduct, 
the hoppinesH of the wife. Of that happiness, the confidrncc inhn 
affection is the chief element ; and the proofs of this afTectioit oi 
his part, therefore, conslilute his chief duly, — an afiection tfaat it 
not lavish of caresses only, as if these were the only demonstraliuu 
of love, but of that respect which distinguishes love as a principlt, 
from that brief passion which assumes, and only assumes, theoaiHi 

a respect which consults the judgment, as well as the wishes ofth 

object beloved, — which considers her, who is worthy of being idea 
to the heart, as worthy of being admitted to all the counsels of the 
heart. If there are any detighls, of which he feels the valaeu 
essential to his own happiness, — if his soul be sensible to the chann 
of literary excellence, — and if he considers the improvement ofUl 
own understanding, and the cultivation of his own taste, as a daif, 
and one of the most delightful duties of an intellectual being— be 
will not consider it as a duty or a delight that belongs only to nu, 
but will feel it more delightful, as there is now anolbcr soul ibM 
may share with him all the pleasure of the progress. To love ti» 
happiness of her whose happiness is in his auction, is of count 
to bo conjugally faithful ; but it is more than to be merely faitbfiil-, 
it is, not to allow room even for a doubt as to that fidelity, it 
least for such a doubt as a reasonable mind might form. It is tralj 
to love her beet — but it is also to show that love which is truly fell. 

As the happiness of the wife is the rule of conjugal duly lotbe 
husband, the happiness of the husband is in like manner the rale of 
conjugal duty to the wife. There is no human being, whose affec- 
tion is to he to her like his affection, as there is no happiness wliicli 
is to be to her like the happiness which he enjoys. All that I have 
said of the moral obligation of the husband, then, is not less appli- 
cable to her duty ; but, though the gentle duties belong to both, it 
is to her province that they more especially belong ; because she i» 
at once best Qtted by nature for the ministry of tender courtesies, 
and best exercised in the olRces that inspire them. While mas is 
occupied in other cares dnring the business of the day, the business 
of her day is but the continued discharge of many duties, that tiave 
a direct relation to wedlock, in the common household which it bat 
formed. He must often forget her, or be useless to the world : she 
is most useful to the world, by remembering him. From the tu- 
multuous ♦cenes which agitate many of bis hours, he returns to iht 
calm scene, where peace awaits him, and happiness is sure to await 
him — because she is there wailing, whose smile is peace, and wboM 
very presence is more than happiness to his heart. 

If there is a place on earth, to which vice has no entrance — 
where the gloomy passions have no empire, — where pleasure and 
innocence live constantly together, — where cares and Inbanra are 
delightful, — where every pain is forgotten in reciprocal tenderness, 
— where there is an equal enjoyment of the past, the present, WJ 
the future — ii is the house of a wedded pair — but of a pair wbe, 
in wedlock, are lovers still. 



*REE INHUIBT BBOULD PRODUCE CHjniTV, 



W4y well of t/oursthei jnd^t ye not what u right 1— Faith, hope, chonty, 
thus three, but the greatest of these ii charity. 

Absolute freedom of inquiry is the beat way of inveEiigatiog the 
sense of scripture, the most probable mean of producing unirormity 
of opinion, and of rendering the gospel dispensation as intelligible 
to us in the ninetQcnth century, as, wo presume, it Has to the chris- 
tians in the 6rst. 

The effect of eatabtiahed systems in obstnicting truth, is to the 
last degree deplorable ; every one sees it in other churches, but 
aearcely any one suspects it in his own, Calvin, I question not, 
tfaought it almost impossible that the scriptures could ever hare 
I been so far perverted as to nfford the Roraanista any handle for 
their doctrine of tranaubstantiation, or that the understanding of 
Kny human being could have been so far debased, or rather 90 ut- 
terly annihilated, as to believe it for a mument ; yet this aamo Cal- 
vin followed St. Augustine in the doctrine of abBoIule personal rep- 
'robation and election, inculcating it as a fundamental article o( 
faith, with nearly the same unchristian zeal which infatuated him, 
when he fastened Servetus to the stake. — A suspicion of rallibility 
would have been an useful principle to the professors of Christianity 
in every age ; it would have choaked the spirit of persecution in 
ks birth, and have rendered not only the church of Rome, but every 
church in Christendom more shy of assuming to itself the proud 
title of orthodo.t, and of branding every other with the opprobrious 
one of heterodox, than any of them have hitherto been. Still, you 
will probably rejoin, there must be many truths in the christian reli- 
gion, concerning which no one ought to hesitate, inasmuch as, with- 
out a belief in them, he cannot bo reputed a christian. — Reputed ! 
by whom ? By Jehovah, liia Maker ? By Jesus Christ his Lord, or by 
you ? — Rash expositors of points of doubtful disputation I intolerant 
fabricators of metaphysical creeds, and inr'.ongruous systems of theol- 
ogy! Do you undertake to measure the extent of any man's under- 
standing except your own, to estimate the strength and origin of his 
habits of thinking ; to appreciate his merit ur demerit in the use of 
the talent which God has given him, so as unerringly to pronounce 
that the belief of this or that doctrine is necessary to his salvation? 
What ! shall the church of Christ never be freed from the narrow 
minded contentions of bigots ; from the insults of men who know 
not what spirit they are of, when (hey would stint the Omnip- 
otent in the exercise of his mercy, and bar the doors of heaven 
against every sect but their own ? — We trust thai God who alone 
knows what every man is capable of, will be merciful to him that is 
in errour. We trust he will pardon the Unitarian, if he he in an 
errour, because he has fallen into it, from the dread of being an 
idolater, of giving that glory to another which he conceives to be 
due to God alone. If the worshipper of Jesus Christ bo in an er- 
rour, we trust God will pardon his mistake, because he has fallen 
into it from a dread of disobeying what he conceives to be revealed 
concerning the nature of the Son, or commanded concering the 
honour to be given him. Both are actuated by the same principle — 
THE PBA.R OP Goo ; — and though that principle impels them into 
ditTerent roads, it ia our hope and belief, if they add to their faith, 
charity, thev will meet in heaven. 
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M0GRES8 OP 0HKIST14S1TT ONE TROOF OF ITS TRPTB, 



•i little one shall becnme a thousand, nnd a tmall one a strong nation ; I^tht 
Lord, will haatert it in Hit time. — TTiia gospel of the kingdom shall bt 
preached in all the tcorld, for a witness wnlo all nations. 

The reception which Chriat and his followers, with their doc- 
trines, have met with in all ages, ia an argument for (heir diTine 
authority. This evidence does, as it were, embrace all the others, 
and gives a particular force to ihem. For it will be a strong couSr- 
matioo of al! Ibe evidences for the Jewish and christian religions, iT 
we can show, that the persous to whom they have bcea offered, hafc 
been influenced by them as much as there was reason to expect, 
admitting them to bo true ; and far more than could be expected, 
on supposition that they were false. The most illustrious instaace 
of this, is the victory which the christian miracles and doctrines, 
with the sufferings of our Saviour and his followers, gained mm 
the whole powers, first, of the Jewish state, and then of the Romu 
empire, in the primitive times. For here all ranks aud kinds tf 
men, princes, priests, Jewish and heathen, philosophers, populace, 
vith all their associated prejudices from custom and education, ud 
all their corrupt passions and lusts, with all the e.xlcrDal advaniagei 
of learning, power, riches, honour, and in short, with every thug 
but truth, endeavoured to suppress the progress that Christ's ret 
gion made every day in the world ; but were unable to do it, Tel 
still the evidence was but of a limited nature ; it required to beset 
forth, attested- and explained, by the preacher, and to be attended 
to, and reflected upon, with some degree of impartiality, by the 
hearer : and therefore, though the progress of it was quick, and tbt 
effect general, yet they were not instantaneous and universal. How- 
ever, it is very evident, that any fraud, or false pretence, inufi:i 
have yielded to so great an opposition so circumstanced. 

The efficacy which the christian doctrine then had in refonniiig 
the lives of many thousands, is here to be considered as a principal 
branch of this argument, it being evidently the most diflicult of all 
things, to convert men from vicious habits to virtuous ones, as every 
one may judge from what he feels in himself, as well as from whal 
he sees in others ; and whatever does this, cannot, as it seems la 
me, but come from God. The false religions, and various corrup- 
tions of the true, which have from time to time appeared ia the 
world, have been enabled to do this in the imperfect manaor in 
which they have done it, merely, as it seems to me, from that ma- 
ture of important truths, and good motives, which they have bor- 
rowed from real revelations, patriarchal, judaical, and christian. 

In like manner as the propagation of Christianity, upon its &nt 
appearance in the world, evmces its divine original, so does the pro- 
gress it has since made, and the reception which it meets with at 
present, amongst the several ranks and orders of men. The detail 
of this would run out to a great length. It may, however; bo of 
some use, just to observe, that notwithstanding the great preva- 
lence of infidelity in past times, it ia seldom found to coDsist with 
an accurate knowledge of ancient history, sacred and profane, anJ 
never with an exalted piety and devotion to God. — And jl is an in- 
contestible evidence lor Christianity, that it has been universaUj 
embraced by all eminently pious persons, to whom it has been n 
known in a proper manner. 



THE CLASB VW the MONTH 



Our dot/a are swifter than a post. 

Another month is about closing. It goes to be numbered witli 
them beyoDd the flood. It has carried up its report to the judge of 
beaveQ, and has become part of an iudelible record. There are few 
who seriously consider how rapidly our lives hasten away ; and few- 
er still who practically feel, (hat our condition in an ctornal stale is 
to be regulated hy the virtue we acquire here. Lot us bring the 
feet directly before us, that our stay is short and our duty momen- 
tous. As lime is a traveller that never stops, he is one that never 
returns. Nothing can arrest him, and nothing can recal him. Deaf 
to all the cries of repentance, he resolutely refuses to come back, 
when he is once gone by. The days, that have winged their flight, 
are fled for ever. As he who should stand upon the river's bank, 
and call upon tho wave that has rolled by him to flow back again, 
would call in vain ; equally unheard and unheeded were the voice, 
that should attempt lo recal departed time. Unavailing were the 
voice of man — I speak with reverence — unavailing were the voice 
of God. Departed life, Omnipotence can call back ; hut departed 
time is out of the reach of his hand, out of hearing of the command, of 
heaven itself Although, therefore, the Giver of our time may be- 
stow upon the prodigal of it, afler having thrown away a thousand 
years, a thousand more ; yet, it is in the power of Almighty God 
himself to reheve the loser of any portion of his lime from the reflec- 
tion, that, during that space of his CKistcnce, he existed without au- 
Bwering the ends of his creation, only by depriving him of the mem- 
ory of the period, which he has thus mispent. Not a moment can 
be brought back to him, who has sent it from him stained with bis 
vice, to have that stain taken out. There it stands and will stand 
for ever ; for ever adhering to the history of things. As we value 
the pleasures of memory, this thought should make us walk circum- 
spectly. What we do, is fixed for ever in the page of truth. The 
recording angel puts down eternal lines. What we do, can never 
ho undone. Years following years may remain for us to employ as 
we please , but the years we have mispent, we can never improve. 
The page we have blotted, we can never make fair. Time to come 
we may redeem from similar misimprovement ; but the past that has 
been lost, no diligence can redeem. The writer may erase the 
lines that displease him, in the volume he prepares for the public 
eye ; the painter may expunge from his picture what he has ill delin- 
eated, or coloured amiss ; but the moral agent cannot blot from tho 
book of his life one single passage he has put down there, however 
ofiensive to the eye of his remembrance it may be. 

Since time is a treasure of such infinite value to us all ; since, 
without intermission, it makes itself wings ; and since, when once it 
has flown away, the fugitive is irrevocable ; it is of the utmost im- 
portance, that we should be able to perceive its passage. In itself, 
it is imperceptible. It is not the object of any one of our senses. 
The progress of light is perceptible to the eye ; but of the increase 
of time no sense affords us any information. The stream of water 
is seen to move, and heard to murmur : but the lapse of time is 
eilent and unseen : it flows without tho whisper of a sound, and with- 
out the shadow of a form. — If, with our past experience, we yet 
waste our time, our condemnation will be double. 
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(9V SUMMER. 

JULY I. 

Let them thai lave the Lord be as the Min, when he goeth forth in hit tiugU. 

The season of Summer calls Ihe vignrous mind to profound me- 
teoiplations. Inestimable are those habits of thought and obsertt- 
tion, which convert nature into the temple of God, and render alliit 
ditferent scenes expreasive of the various attributes of the Almt^iU/ 
Mind. Every season speahs of the analogous character whicb we 
ought to maintain. — It is now the pride and glory of the year. The 
earth is covered with plenteousness, and the sun is pursuing, like a 
giant, his course through the heavens, dispensing light and vigotir 
over the world beneath him. Are there no classes or conditions of 
men, of whose character and duties this season is descriptive ? Are 
there no moral lessons, which they who love the Lord, may gather 
from that sun which now goeth forth in his might ? 

Is it not, in the first place, emblematic to us of the maturity of 
human life, and of the virtues which that season ought to displnv i 
To those of that age, Ihe spring, with all its weakness, and all it* 
dangers, is past ; — an unseen arm has conducted ihem throughthe 
dawn of their infant journey, and led them on to that mighty Bta^e, 
where the honours of time and of eternity are to ho won. Whatevu 
nor condition ib which Ihey arc placed, there la 
mple and evident duty which they arc called to pei- 
rse which they are summoned to run ; and wbatii 
r narrow may be ita bounds, or obscure its iiilu- 
e sphere to which their influence extends, and in 
m, they may difiuse joy and happinw 



may be Ihe stall 
yet to all some s 
form, — some coi 
far more, howevi 

like thf 



around them. In such seasons, let nature he their instructor ; and, 
while they bless the useful light which pours gladness among llx 
dwellings of men, lot them remember that they also were made lo 
bless and improve. Let them remember, that to them have now 
arisen the lengthened and the enlightened days of life, when evcrj' 
thing calls them to labour ; that the breath of Heaven has ripwted 
all their powera of mind and body into perfection ; that there are 
eyes in Heaven and Earth, which look upon the course they are 
pursuing ; and that the honours of time, and the hopes of immortal- 
ity, alike depend upon the use which they make of the summer of 
their days. 

A second class of men, of whose character and duties the present 
season is descriptive, is that of those, whom the favour of nature, <n 
the fortunate circumstances of education, have raised to knowledge. 
to wisdom, and to genius. They are, in the language of Ihe goapri, 
Ihe " lights of the world," — the legislators of moral principle and 
speculative opinion ; and, while others labour at the oar, amid the 
tempestuous sea of life, it is theirs lo sit at the helm, and guide the 
vessel of society through the perils of the ocean, lo e.xtend the boiin- 
dariea of human knowledge, and enlarge Ihe sphere of human power; 
to give relief to pain, and consolation to wo ; to fix the fouDdatioM 
of present prosperity, and awaken the ambition of immortal hope. 

Let them consider the sun, which now " goeth forth in hisnilght," 
as the true emblem of their duty. Let them remember that ihey 
also may give light and joy lo the moral world of men ; and let ihein 
never forget, that in this they most resemble him, when (hey break 
through the clouds of ignorance and errour ; and when ihey bring 
forward to their view the magnificence of nature, and the bencvo- 
lence of the Eternal Mind\vb\ch g.Qvcina it. 




THE BIBLK 



The book of Kfe- 



Adhikable: and invaluable as translations of the sacred scriptures 
are, he who has not perused them in their original language, has 
comparatively no adequate conception of their sublimily and excel- 
lence — of the richness and energy of their expression — of the fas- 
cinating simplicity of their historic narratives— of the scnlentiouB 
conciseness, and inimitable point of their didactic admonitions — of 
the tender and affectin;^ porthoa of their elegiac odes — of the sera- 
phic ardour of their eucbariatic, and the deep toned imprcsBJveneaa 
of their penitential hymns — of the elevated and glowing strain of 
their triumphant songs — of the varied, luxuriant, and high wrought, 
yet chaste and graceful drapery of their enraptured predictions — or 
even the new treasures of divine knowledge and wisdom which they 
unfold to a mind imbued with piety and learning. Where, indeed, 
are there either sentiments or expressions so sublime, so pathetic, 
so striking, so impressive, in every form of composition, as are to 
be found in these precious records of heaven, even when read in 
vernacular translations ? Yet thus lo be acquainted with them, com- 

Bired to the knowledge of them that is acquired by studying the 
ebrew and Greek originals, is only to see the outlines of their fea- 
tures, instead of beholding them start as from the canvass on which 
they have been drawn to the life, by the pencil of the sacred artists. 
There are four grand arguments for the truth of the Bible : the 
miracles it records, the prophecies, the goodness of the doctrine, 
and the moral character of the penmen. 

The miracles flow from divine power ; the prnpheciea from divine 
understanding ; the excellence of the doctrine from divine goodness ; 
and the moral character of the penmen from christian purity. Thus 
Christianity is built upon these four immoveable pillars, the power, 
the understanding, the goodness, and the purity of God. 1 add far- 
' ""' .... ■ ,^ either of good men or angela. 




d men or angels ; for they 
>uld make a hook^ and tell lies all the time they 
, 77tua sailh Ihc Lord, when it was their owa 



iher ; the 

bad men or devils, or of God. 

It could not be the invenlio 
neither would r 
were writing it, sajii 
invention. 

It could not lie the invention of bad men or devils ; for they would 
not make a book, which commands all duty, forbids all sin, and coU' 
demns their souls to hell. 

1 therefore draw this conclusion, the Bible must be the word of God, 

Search diligently the word of eternal life, enriched and ennobled 
as it is with the chain and the accomplishment of its prophecies ; 
with the splendour of its miracles ; with the attestation of its mar- 
tyra ; the consistency of its doctrines ; the importance of its facta ; 
the plenitude of its precepts ; the treasury of its promisee ; the irra- 
diations of the Spirit ; the abundance of its consolations ; the pro- 
portion of its parts ; the symmetry of the whole altogether present- 
ing such a fund of instruction to the mind, of light to the path, of 
document to the conduct, of aatisfactiou to the heart, aa demonstra- 
bly prove it to be the instrument of God for the salvation tif man. 

Unborrow'd glory gilds the aacrod page. 
BlL-rral li^hl lo e 



ST. PAUL AT ATHBKK. 



There are at this moment more than six hundred millions of iJii 
human race in the appalling situation of the men whom the apoalle 
describes as "without Christ in the world :" and the question it, 
with what feelings and what purposes a christian would survejrlhii 
vast and wretched portion of the family of man. Behold St. Pul 
at Athens. Think of the matchless splendour which blazed afM 
his view, as he rolled his eye round the enchanting panorama tlitt 
encircled the hill of Mars. On the one hand, ss he stood upca the 
summit of the rock, beneath the canopy of heaven, was spread i 
glorious prospect of mountains, islands, seas and skies ; on lb( 
other, quite within his view was the plain of Marathon, where iba 
wrecks of former generations, and the tombs of departed heioea, 
mingled together in silent desolation. Behind him towered the I0&7 
Acropolis, crowned with ihe pride of Grecian architecture. — Thwe, 
in the zenith of their splendour and the perfection of their beaotj, 
stood those peerless temples, the very fragments of which are view- 
ed by modern travellers with an idolatry almost equal to that wluch 
reared them. Stretched along the plain below him, and recUnini 
her head on Ihe slope of the neighbouring hills, was Athens, mother 
of the arts and sciences, with her noble offspring sporting by b« 
side. The Porch, the Lyceum, and the Grove, with the stations of 
departed sages, and ihe forms of their hving disciples, were «1I 
presented to the apostle's eye. 

What mind, possessing the slightest pretensions to classic taste, 
can think of his situation amid such sublime and captivating scene- 
ry, without a momentary rapture. Yet there, even there, did ihi* 
accomplished scholar stand as insensible to all this grandeur, ai if 
nothing was before him but the treeless, turfless desert. Absorbed 
in the holy attractions of his mind, he saw no charms, felt do fascia- 
ations ; hut, on the contrary, was pierced with the most poignant 
distress ; and what was the cause ? "He saw the city ipholly givrt 
to idolatry." To him it presented nothing but a magnificent mau- 
soleum, decorated, it is true, with the richest productions of th« 
sculptor and Ihe architect, hut still where the souls of men lay dead 
in trespasses and sins ; while the dim light of philosophy (bat rtill 
glimmered in the schools, appeared but as the lamp of the sepul- 
chre, shedding its pale and sicklv ray around these gorgeous chun- 
bera of death. 

What must have been his indignant grief at Ihe dishonour done 
by idolatry to God ; what his amazement at the weakness and folly 
of the human mind ; what his abhorrence of human impiety ; uid 
what his compassion for human wretchedness, when such stately 
monuments of pagan pomp and superstition had not the smallest 
possible effect in turning away his view from the delusion that rais- 
ed them, or the misery which succeeded them. 

And if Paul could revisit some modern cities, would he not have 
reason for a deeper grief, in a prevailing protestant idolatry f 




Worship to God alone belongs, 
Worabip to him alont "a give ; 
Hia be our hanilB, nod liis out songs, 
.^nd Id his glorf wc would !ive. 




PATRIOTISM. 193 

JULY 4. 

Happy art thou, O Isi'aei ; who is like unto thee 1 

The circumstances mentioned as favourable to great moral and 
religious eminence in this country, are the following. — First, the 
youtli of our institutions. We may begin to build upon the experi- 
ence of former ages and older countries, with all the spirit and all 
the privileges of a new experiment. Every man should feel bound 
to do his share towards the establishment of those institutions which 
will exert a natural influence over the moral and social character of 
coming generations. — Second, the eqtial distribution of the means of 
support. No man here is condemned, by the circumstances of his 
birth, to helpless want, or to shameless mendicity. The weight of 
opulent oppression, so dreadful in other countries, is here not felt. 
Reduce any class of men to inevitable want and hopeless depres- 
sion, and all the powers of their minds arc bent to the contrivances 
of petty fraud, or the accomplishment of more desperate crimes. 
Our country well rewards the steady and temperate labourer. — 
Third, the comparative thinness of our population. We are no where 
grouped like the inhabitants of older countries, in large masses, but 
diffused over a prodigious breadth of soil. We have therefore less 
to fear from the corruption of an overgrown metropolis. — Fourth, 
tlie agricultural character of a majority of our citizens. No situation 
in life is so favourable to established habits of virtue, and to pow- 
erful sentiments of devotion, as a residence in the country and ru- 
ral occupations. The husbandman feels sensibly his immediate 
dependence on God. His duties teach him purity and simplicity of 
moral sentiment. — Fifth, our commercial character. This makes 
learning a common cause. Commerce provides facilities of intel- 
lectual communication between the remotest regions ; and not a 
new thought starts up in the mind of any foreign philosopher, but it 
darts, like lightning, across the Alantic, qind soon becomes a part of 
our common stock of knowledge. — Sixth, our ranoteness from the 
wars and crimes of older countries. A wide ocean separates us from 
the tumults, oppression, and revolutions of Europe. May we long 
remain spectators only of these distant evils. 

Seventh, our civil and religious liberty. Republican institutions 
stand supported by learning and virtue. Without these, liberty be- 
comes a mere name. The love of religious liberty is a stronger sen- 
timent, when fully excited, than an attachment to civil and political 
freedom. If the hand of power is laid upon it to crush it, this seems 
only to augment its force and elasticity, and to cause its reaction to 
be more formidable, and persevering. In this country no establish- 
ment canonizes errour, and no christian opinions incapacitate for 
office. All are free and all are equal. — Growing out of our civil 
and religious liberty, is, the perfect toleration and equal competition of 
religious opinions. Here is unmixed religious freedom ; and it must 
be favourable to unshackled inquiry, and progressive truth. We 
can think as we please and speak what we think. Truth and er- 
rour are made to grapple in fair and open conflict. — If ever the great 
religious questions are to be settled they must be settled here. 

Let us convince the world by our christian character, that order, 
piety, charity, mental cultivation, religious liberty and religious sen- 
timents, can co-exist with a state of permanent peace and unexam- 
pled prosperity. 
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DUTIES OP Rni.ERS 



For he ii the minister of Gad to thee for good. 

The objects of civil government are, the safety, proaperily uul 
happiness of the people. The duty of the civil ruler is, to see Ihit 
these objects are attained. If he gives hiniself rest before tb«n 
are promoted to the utmost, he ia a traitor to his trust. If biaebu^ 
acter has given him his station, hia influence is vast. His opinioM 
become the model for others, and his example can either strengthen 
or shake their most important prineiples. 

One great duty of the ruler is, to entourage learning. Whatevw 
age or country we survey, we find that the character and virtue o( 
the people are in proportion to the facility of their instruetion 
Learning has raised them from savages into men, from slaves inW 
citizens, and from all the grossness of sensual existence, tu lbs 
dignified enjoyments of cultivated being. The civil ruler is to feet 
these truths, and exercise all his ingennity in ilisseniinating kQOwV 
edge and rewarding improvement 

Another great duty is, to eneouragt indvslrii 
ness and intemperance have thrown a blight 
pects. They cleave to our land lil 
vices, Ihey have a giant's strength 
famine, because they 
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ind lempcrancf. Ifl»- 
over th(^ fairest pn* 
minable leprosy, M 
I bear pestilence vi 
lay be slinrt in duration, but we almottdt- 
I the triumphant progress of inlempersnct 
ar as these sins are laying waste a regioi^ 
■ ' s of public good upon tlie civil rul«i 
rces of iDdnstry, uj 
wise he will be con- 
He can cherish tha 
I adjusted patroDigc, 



and idli 

just so 

to stay the swift mischief Let him ope 

send those forth to honest labour, whom 

pcUed to sendrfo the dungeon or the pi 

domestic as well as civil virtues ; and by 

he can bring the whole female sex, to be 

The last great duty which we can mention, is, Ihe promotion^ 
reli^on. Religion is the crowning glory of the human aoul. It i» 
our resemblance to God, It is peculiarly needful in the lowef 
classes. It is their only science, their spring of duty, the migbl] 
compensation for all their toils and deprivaliotiB. This maatei^ 
spring of human happiness, will be constantly cfTected by the re- 
commendations and example of the civil ruler, Kwiwii vtcetai 
ruler, is cruelty, the deepest cruelty, to his people. Looking to 
him for a tribute to that religioo on which all their hopes are hnilt, 
he may by his infidelity, his carelessness, his levity and his vice, 
throw doubts over consolatory truths, and dim the hope which rrr»- 
diales that grave where the weary long to be at rest. Doable wo 
awaits that man who uses his wealth, talents or power, to take from 
contnntment its serenity, from purity its value, or from religion its 
obligations. The civil ruler has a bcKcr right to set fire to (he 
capitol, than to spread moral ruin and death by his coolageous 

May Rod in his mercy grant, that our favoured land, may have 
rulers, who shall spread the light of knowledge among our rising 
youth, who shall awaken a spirit of industry and temperance in ac- 
tivfl manho'id ; and become leaders of their people in the way of 
righteousness. Then may we e.\elaini with a new emphasis ; Htl*- 
py art thou, laroe], who is like unto Ihee ? 
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But when the blade toaz sprung up and brought forth fruit, then appeared 

the tares also. 

A better description could not be given of the rise and prorrresfc 
of the Christian Church, than that which is presented in this pro- 
phetic allegory. In illustration of which, I shall attempt in the fol- 
lowing pages, a rapid sketch of the history of Christianity, from the 
time in which the good seed was sown by our Saviour and his apos- 
tles — as it is recorded in the New Testament — to the period when 
the tares had sprung up so abundantly, as nearly to choke the good 
seed ; but were afterwards, by the zeal, of pious men, and the over- 
ruling care of divine Providence, in part subdued ; though, for in- 
scrutable reasons, not entirely extirpated : nor, perhaps is this to 
be expected till the time of harvest shall be fully come. 

Should it be alledged, that the retrospect can be little edifving ; 
as it is rather public vices than private virtues, which historv in gen- 
eral exhibits ; and that a darker page cannot be found than that of 
the church ; let it be considered, that historical records may be use- 
ful either as examples to instruct and influence, or as warnings to 
deter. To men, nothing is to be accounted foreign or indifferent, 
that is human, or inhuman : to Christians, nothing that is christian ; 
nor, by parity of reason, anti-christian. 

There is an important moral — there are momentous conclusions — 
to be drawn, fif^m the mass of human follies, human passions, human 
crimes, and human miseries, with which Ecclestsfetical History 
abounds. To these conclusions, I wish to arrive by the shortest 
passage, through scenes that need not be dwelt upon, but only look^ 
ed at, in order to be distinctly apprehended and remembered. 

No sooner " did the blade spring up and bring forth fruit, than 
appeared the tares also." The growth of corruption was early : 
yet the fruitfulness of the seed, sown by our Saviour and his apos- 
tles, was apparent ; and hence sprang up among the primitive dis- 
ciples, such fruits of innocence, charity and piety, as gained the 
favour of all beholders, and filled their own hearts with peace and 
gladness. They dwelt in harmony together — a holy fraternity em- 
ployed in ofliccs of love and devotion ; ripening apace for heavenly 
happiness. 

What can, even in imagination, be conceived more blessed — had 
not divisions from within, and persecutions from without, so soon 
broke in upon this serene, auspicious dawn of truth and goodness ! 

The chief causes of disturbance in the apostolic age, were, the 
rancour of the unconverted Jews, never to be appeased or satiated ; 
and the pride and bigotry of the Jewish Christians. These were 
the beginning of sorrows. The first theological controversy, which 
disquieted the infant church, is related in the fifteenth chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles. But this was not to be compared with the 
disputes of succeeding ages ; when power was combined with zcal^, 
and temporal motives were added to spiritual. 

It may be seen by the corruptions of Christianity, tha*, our Sa- 
viour did not intend his religion should be unit^'d with the kinc;dom« 
of this world. Its connexion with politics has ever been itfi banc. 
Like the iron and clay in Nebuchadnezzar's imagc^ (he two may: 
cleave, but they will not incorporate. 
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JULY 7, 
But when the blade IBM sprung up aiirf brought forth f mil , ihenapptaret 

. Fob a while, indeed, the rage of liie Jews viaa checked, by the 
moderation and liberality of their maslera, the Romans ; who bI- 
lowod every diversity of religious sect, throughout their imniena 
dominions to enjoy unmolested freetloin of opinion and freeiloaof 
worship. When, however, it became laaoife^it that Christianity iu- 
claimed the wholo of that spleinlid and costly apparatus of images, 
altars and sacrifices, which was ao extremely gainliil to the prtestg, 
as well aa dazzling to the multitude ; an alarm was excited amaog 
those who saw their cmidumcnta daily declining, and their cnift 
sinking into contempt, that probably paved the way to Nero's per- 
secution, — the ostensible cause of which, however, was the buminf 
of the city of Rome ; supposed to bo done, in the wantonnesB nf 
pride and cruelty, by order of the eniperour ; and al^crwards, u 
order to remove the odium of a crime so enormous, ascribed, wttk 
singular atrocity, to the most peaceable and virtuous — though BO- 
justly hated and despised sect — in the empire : on which preteocfr— 
great numbers of the innocent christians are said lo have beat 
clothed in combustible garments, and exposed, by night, as blazilf 
torches, to illumine the gardens of the emperour ; who anutM 
himself by driving his chariot round these horrid spectacles. To 
these barbarous punishments, allusions are made 'by the Ronu 
poets and histAriaus. 

This persecution expired with the life of the monster who or- 
dained it 1 but was revived from time lo time, under his succeswts, 
for the three first cenlurieg. The inveterate malice of the Jen, 
the bigotry of thq pagan populace, and the interests of those whi 
were enriched by the popular superstition, prevailed over the mtn 
moderate counsels of the empernurs, who, in general, were awTM 
to persecution. Trajan forbade all search aller those auspec(a4rf 
being christians ; and all anonymous Recusations ; but if imy wtn 
formally accused and legally convicted, they were, by hia order, tl 
suffer death. Adrian, more wisely and etjuilably enacted, that Do 
christian should be condemned, unless convicted of some civil •(■ 
fence; which decree subsisting under succeeding empcrours, 
enemies of Christianity changed their mode of attack ; and mm 
the guiltless Ibllowers of Christ fell under the charges of Itclitioiit 
crimes. They were artfully represented as atheists, on ticcoiinl of 
their renouncing the worship of the pagan divinities : magteiunT 
from the wonderliil works ascribed to their founders : self mnrdn- 
ers, from the constancy and cheerfulness with which they sacrificed 
their lives for their religion : man haters, because llicy no longer 
frequented the feasts and revels of superstition : and haters of Ike 
light, because they were compelled, through the intolerance of Ifacir 
enemies, to bold their assemblies in the hours of darkness. 

Whose blood d><es not run cold within him, at the recital of these 
heart rending scenes ! It seems as if ingenuity had utterly ex- 
hausted itself in devising plans for the torture of this little buid of 
believers. Talents and influence, prejudice and zeal, the pri^ of 
philosophy, the obstinacy of religious prepossessions, and nil the dire 
confederacy of despuliam, were placed in array against the ' 
cause of Christianity. ~ 
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BFITOMG OP CHORCn HOCIETT 



t iprung up and hroughl forth fruil, ihtii apptared 



IfEANWHiLE, amidst every discouragement, the religion of Jesus 
new and prevailed. Persons of all ranha and pruressions acceded. 
B zeal of the christians was great ; thoir oa\y we&paa, perBtuasion 
argument, unaided by art or learaing. At leogth, iho more 
£caciuusly to defend the truth and combat its opponents, they be- 
a to cultivate eloquence and philosophy — and the school of Plata 
ing most congenial with that pf Christianity, some of his lufty 
jculations were adopted, and gave a tinge to the simplicity of the 
bpel, which in the minds oi' great numbers it still retains. From 
philosopher, St. Austin tells us that he himself tirst became ac- 
bited with the doctrindlOt the trinity, which had never entered 
Khis thoughts before. ThuH introduced, aad by other collateral 
Bents of opinion conlirmed, this doctrine, involving the incaroa- 
Rand cruciii.\ioa of the second person uf the GudLead, was lot- 
Bd by the mystery of tranaubstantiation, and the r.alvinistic doc- 
e of atonement. Besides these speculative imiovutioua, a double 
i of morals waa adopted, and spread widely from Egypt, where 
it chiefly originated — those who aspired to perfect sanctity, were to 
lead a single life, to abstain from wine, and, as much as possible 
from the society of their fellow creatures — to tnacurato the body, 
and to mortify the soul — as if the be^ mode of training men fur 
immortal felicity in another world, was to render them miserable 
and useless in this. 

As the simplicity of the religion of Jesus was violated by the 
reveries of the philosophers, on the one hand ; so it was encumber- 
ed, on the other hand, by a. multiplicity of outward observances, in 
accommodation to the taste of Jews and Heathens. 

Tithes and first fruits were instituted ; gold and silver vessels 
used in the sanctuary ; crowns and white raiment and the eign of 
the cross accompanied the rite of baptism ; splendid robes and en- 
Bigoa of temporal majesty, and a numerous train of attendants, 
were assumed by the ministers of religion — who, as thgy grew rich, 
became ambitious and voluptuous ; and among other means of en- 
creasing their power and revenue, practised exorcism upon the 
bodies of the living, and incantations for departed souls in pur- 
gatory. 

All these ill suited ornaments of simple Christianity, arose in 
the second and third centuries, during the intervals of severe and 
bloody persecutions. So rapid was the growth of those lares which 
appeared faint and feeble in the days of the apostles themselves, but 
which at length almost overpowered the fruits of the good seed which 
Jesus Christ had sown upon the earth. 

From this confused mass of Christianity, philosophy, Judaism and 
paganism, sprang up the sect of eclectics — led by Ammonus, coun- 
tenanced and adorned by Origen — maintaining that the great prin- 
ciples of truth were to be found among all sects, originating iu the ' 
east ; and when degenerated, revived by Plato forming the basis of 
all the religions in the world, — which however were universally 
disguised by allegory, and debased by superstition. — Thus we sec 
the little cloud of errour in the east beginning to overspread the 
wboio firmament of truth. 






1S8 EFITOfttE OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

JI'LY 3. 

But when the blade was iptung up and broughl forth fruit, then 
the tarei also. 

While the chriatiana were thus compounding and decompouDdtw 
their religion, the nioBt furioua persecution Ihc^ had ever expea> 
enced, was preparing to overwhelm them. The palace of tbeaB> 
perofir Diocleisian having been set od Uro, this act was ascribed, bf 
their eneniies, to the cbrisliana ; in consequence ot' wbich gttat 
numbers of them ButTcred the punishment of incendiaries. Iin» 
diately an imperial edict was issued — tliat nil the bishops and miufr 
tcrs of the church, should be cast into prison. Then it was COl» 
manded that, by all sorts of tortures, the rulers of the church sbovll 
be compelled to renounce their religion. Lastly, every rank W 
sex was ordered to sacrifice to the healiiiB gods and goddesses, n 
pain of the most horrible punishmeDts. Many were the mariyn; 
many the apostates ; and great the consternation of that period. 
But when the storm was rising to the highest madness, CoDslaMiBi 
became master of the world ; and embracing the christian rel^io^ 
devoted all his power to its aggrandizement : anil a suecession rf 
emperours, except during the short reign of Julian, trod infaisBte|M. 

By such seasonable relief did this holy religion, which had A 
ready spread its roots in secret throughout the Itoman empire, smM 
overshadow its vast extent, and stood unconquered by the bdIm> 
qucnt irruptions of the Saracens from the east, and the BarbariaM 
of the north, which threatened the extinction of Christianity and ch* 
ilization together i but, having subdued the imperial armies, wett 
themselves subdued by the more powerful doctrine of Jesus CbriK. 

Thus we have seen under what circunislunces the leaven of cfcm- 
tianity began to ditTuae itself. The christian doctrine was diftsMi- 
nated early through the remoter parts ofJudea and the a^jaOil 
provinces. The extensive conquests of the Romans, atid ihe «■■ 
eral peace which prevailed under the reign of Augustus, cntitTHiDl- 
ed likewise to its more easy and rapid diffusion. The npostlesvYtt 
availed themselves of every communication which was ibus opcne' 
between di^ereut countries subject to the samu empire ; atid tM 
success was so groat, that before the destruction of Jeruse^m, 'm 
a period of leas than forty years, the gospel was not only prCMmd 
in the logaer Asia, and Greece and Italy, which were then the pri*- 
cipal theatres of action in the world ; but, it was likewise prop^ 
gated as far northward as Scylhia, to the south us far as Ethiopik, 
on the east to Farthia and India, and to the west as remotely u 
Spain and even Britain. 

In considering the rapid and extensive spread of Christianity, we 
ought to keep in mind that our Saviour, by his ministry, which lari- 
ed, at the longest computation, but three years, attached a consid- 
erable number of persons to his cause, notwithstanding native pre- 
judices, contemptuous treatment and discouraging prospects. These 
men went forth with their lives in their hands to proclaim what ihey 
believed to be the truth of God. 

At what a vast expense of toil and suflering, was the integtitjr of 
the witnesses of our divine religion manifested — the fruits of wbieii 
we DOW enjoy in peace and prosperity ! How thankful should W« 
be to God — how candid and charitable to each other — how studioili 
to improve and to adora so great a blessing, 
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JULY 10. 

I But token the blade was sprung up and brought forth fruit, then appeared 
i- the\ tares also. 

\ On the accession of Constantine, the sudden transition of the 
christian world from the deepest temporal distress, to the summit of 
temporal prosperity, douhtlcss most wisely and seasonably ordained, 

- proved a more dangerous trial, than all they had suffered in their 
Ibrmer adversity. Ambitious men, who filled the chief offices of 
the church, as well as of the state, neglected no means of exalting 
their power and emolument. First, the people were excluded from 

-;all share of phurch government. Then, the presbyters were re- 
duced under the absolute power of the bishops. Next the bishops 

- of Rome, Antioch, Alexandria, and aflerwards Constantinople, 

- claimed peculiar preeminence. And the bishop of Rome being the 

- most opulent and the most sumptuous in his palace, table, and attend- 
ants, upon every election to the Roman See, cabals and tumults, and 
a kind of civil war laid waste the city. Hence the other bishops, 
with their adherents, became involved in various commotions and 
animosities ; the same spirit spreading downwards, from rank to 
rank, among the presbyters and deacons, all studying, by every de- 
vice, to elevate themselves one above another. And now they, who, 
through fear of their persecutors, had been used to assemble in the 
obscurest dwellings, or even vauhs where the dead were buried, 
took possession of the most splendid temples, and, afler purifying 
them afresh, celebrated in them the christian worship, with all the 
pomp of pagan processions, illuminations, and ceremonies of every 
description. 

Upon the irruption of the Goths, indeed, into Italy, paganism 
appeared to revive ; and, for a season, the idolatrous festivals, the 
combats of gladiators, and the images of the ancient deities were 
restored. At length, the savage nations that overran the Western 
Empire, after comitting great violences, were converted and civilized. 
Augustine, with forty benedictine monks, is said to have christianized 
the inhabitants of the county of Kent ; and, by degrees, to have 
extended his spiritual empire over all the kingdoms of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. 

These, however, and other similar conversions were too much 
conversions of force and influence — a continuation of the reign of su- 
perstition, with a change of objects — the statues of Christ and of 
the saints were substituted for those of the ancient divinities. Cer- 
emonies were multiplied : but manners degenerated. Endless fes- 
tivals, perpetual acclamations kept up day and night by successive 
companies of singers, altars and chests of relics, of solid silver, 
clouds of fragrant incense from golden censers, attested the opu- 
lence of the christian priesthood ; and displayed the rich spoils of 
which they had bereaved their pagan predecessors. Meanwhile, as 
pride and luxury advanced, the clergy continued augmenting their 
power and their revenue — private confessions tnadc them masters of 
the secrets of the laity — rhetorical sermons were received, like the 
exhibitions of the theatre, with clapping of hands — few bishops were 
capable of composing their discourses — those most admired were re- 
citals of the exploits of pretended saints. — Thus we learn the dis- 
tortions of those simple forms of worship which originally consisted 
of meeting to read and explain the scriptures, to sing psalms, to 
pray, and to administer the Lord's supper. 



But when the blade u 



'; ihtn appeal 



During this external prosperity of (he christian world, the ] 
spirit of paganism, by adopting the prevailing forma of reli 
worship, escaped in general unmoleated ; and the eclectic 
ophera, who, before Christianity became the religion of thi 
enriched their system from the gospel, but ranged theoiselve! 
the standard of Plato, still, without any violent change, retBttiini 
much of the philosophy of Plato, repaired ostensibly to the slandul 
of Christ. But the rage of persecution thus arrested hj gem 
submission, was soon turned, by the triumphant christians upon 
supposed heretics of their own persuasion, along with their aocierf 
adversaries the Jews ; many of whom, instead of being 
by more lenient measures, were dragged into the churches and bip- 
tilted by violence. 

These evils, however, began to ahato, on the appearance ofHt- 
hornet, at the beginning of the seventh century. Uniting aguM 
their common enemy, the christians became more tolerant to eact 
other ; hut corruption was still at work, in another form. Plan 
frauds and lying prodigies were multiplied : fragments of the croa^ 
bones and images of martyrs, frequently fictitious relics 
looted and adored : monastic solitude was deemed an 
for every crime : a great and general rela.vation of morals prend- 
ed ; but the outward aspect of the world was christian ; and th 
ardour of proselytism was unabated. Those who fied from the W- 
torious Saracens became missionaries, scattered over the kettt 
Europe. Though, alas ! wherever Christianity penetrated, its cor- 
ruptions followed ; yet, even thus adulterated and deformed, » 
prevalent and powerful did it become ; that, towards the clos««l' 
the tenth century, a severe retaliation was prepared against ibi 
conquering disciples of Mahomet. No sooner was the bloody ag- 
nal raised by the pontiff, Sylvester II. for invading Palestine, wbWi 
was in the hands of the Mahometans, than Europe and Asia wm 
in arms against each other. It cannot be doubled, that Hcnidst tbo 
confusion and havoc of the crusading ages, deplorable ignoraoce 
reigned. The monks were almost the only school masters : and, 
by a priesthood, that encouraged trial by ordeal and single cotnbtl, 
and taught tittle besides the lying wonders of superstition, the dark- 
ness of the times conld be hut faintly illuminated. In fact, historv 
had degenerated into fable — philosophy, into frivolous subtilty— anil 
Ibo stores of the learned consisted chiefly of thorny and perpleniog 
controversies and captious sophisms. 

Here we see how power seizes with avidity the means of ag- 
grandisement ; and from what trifling springs the whole human race 
may he set in motion. A red cross was believed to procure a dis- 
pensation from all penance ; while at the same time the weaiere of 
it felt compelled to breast the greatest hazards through fear of ex- 
communication. The delivery of the holy sepulchre was deemed 
more pleasing to God than a life of sustained piety. 

Let us, also, learn a salutary Icsfiun concerning the comiptiaf 
influence of misused wealth, political ambition, and ecclcstitsttui 
tyranny. Where the soul is not swayed by fixed prinoiplp. thm 
corruption and oppression mav find a hniuo. 
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iprung vp and brought forth fruit, Ihtn appearei 



THrsthe great lights of the world, seemed lo be almost extio- 
guished. In the beginning of the ihirlcenih century, the odious 
and tremendous tribunal of the Inquisition began to unfold its hor- 
rours : and all Christendom was bound ajtparently in eternal chains 
of darkness. But, in the midst of this moral and intellectual night ; 
the eflfort which had been made, in behalf of sound learning and 
piety, by Charlemagne, in France and Germany ; by the Caliph 
Abdallah, in Arabia ; and by Alfred in England — had IcA somewhat 
of a kindred spirit, breathing in their successors. Moreover, the 
Saracens, who had taken possession of Spain, instructed the Euro- 
pean youth in all the liberal sciences ; and diffused an extensive 
srdour for intellectuet improvement. Both in the east and in the 
west, the spirit of inquiry began to grow. The energies of man- 
kind were awakened \ the learned treasures of the monasteries 
were explored : the Roman and Greek languages were cultivated : 
the most eminent scholars, driven into the west by the downfall of 
the Greek Empire, and nobly patronized by the Rledici, contributed 
to teed the taste and emulation, which had been called forth by the 
unfading beauties of the classic authors ; while the hnly scriptures, 
which had been buried almg with those authors, in the convents — 
like lamps in sepulchres — broke forth, diaplaving on their simple 
front, a mighty contrast to all that the benighted world had been 
taught concerning them. 

Finally, in the midst of the (ifleenlh century, the art of printing 
aided all these causes ; pouring a dood of light over the western 
world; which, by degrees, dispelled the mist of superptilion, now 
risen to the blackest darkness — licenses and pardons for every enor- 
mity, being sold publicly, by order of the Pope, to defray the ex- 
pense of building St. Peter's, at Rome. Thus was brought on that 
great revolution in the minds of men, accomplished by Luther and 
his followers. 

This rapid sketch of the more prominent and conspicuous scenes 
which (he history of Christianity presents, sufliciently exemplifies 
the maxim — that those things which are in themselves most sub- 
limely excellent, are capable of being moat dreadfully corrupted, 
and of sinking into the most barbarous degeneracy. To inquire for 
what reason divine Providence permitted, through so long a succes- 
sion of ages, tares to choke the good seed of knowledge, piety and 
virtue — while all those great causes were in existence, though in 
a dormant and inactive stale, which have since illuminated and em- 
ancipated a considerable part of mankind — seems to be a branch of 
the general question, "whence all the evil that overspreads the 
earth ?" If we cannot hope for a solution entirely satisfactory, let 
ua atill rejoice in the evidently progressive happiness of our species 
— let us hail the conspicuous dawn of knowledge, civilization, and 
pure religion — let ua be thankful for the gradual diminution of nox- 
ious plants, and noxious animals, and noxious superstitions, and still 
more noxious depravity — let us learn justly and gratefully to esti- 
mate the blessings of that period of the world in which we live ; 
inasmuch as, with all its faults end crrours, it presents the means, 
the hope, and the aspect of improvement. 

S6 
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BiA token the blade teat sprung u 



i brought forth fruil, then appca 



What stupendous efforts were required, in former ages, when 
the spirit of man begnn lo heave benealh the monstrous pile of gu- 
porstitiona and absurdities which oppressetl his reason ! But niw, 
farewell forever — wc hope forever — at least from this favoured land 
— ordeals, pilgrimages, solitary seclusions, holy massacres, eni- 
sndes, inquisitorial cruelties, national catablishmcnis, prohibiliijns 
of the exercise of reason, impious claims lo infalliblity, licenses lo 
commit ain, together with the sale of pretended pardons, and all 
those worsi abominations and delusions, which held the bodies and 
the souls even of the best and wisest, in dismal bondage. The 
voioe of reason has not been raised in vain. Lo ! christiaQity re- 
sumes her original beauty and simplicity. Religion and virlue, vir- 
tue and utility, are no longer unualuraliy disjoined — the aacred vol- 
ume is thrown open to every eye, and Jesus Christ is again the 
light of lh» 



told us that God is 
beloved nposllc has told us, t 
prised all knowledge, all virtu< 
God is infinitely kind and gnoc 
happy. IVho can speak the v 
and comfort ? "God is love ; 
love ; 



ir Father, as well as his— and his 
"God is love." Herein is com- 
ind all felicily— God is our Father, 
ind the universe must be ultimately 
le of this e.vhauslless mine of hope 
our duty is love j heaven is perfecl 
; and when this divine principle shall reign with its full influ- 
ence among us, earth will resemble heaven. 

Instructed by the experience of former days, let us not in grasp- 
ing at the shadows of science "that pass away," lei go the substance 
of that heaven-born charity "which endureth for ever." 

Neither let us, while instructed by the same experience, despise 
those aids of learning, those solid improvements of the understand- 
ing, that philosophy, "not falsely,^'' but truly so called — in whose 
absence Christianity itself was misinlerpreted — and became a nui- 
sance and ai> abomination — authorizing and multiplying the sins aad 
ies of our unhappy race, and, at whose return, it shone forth 
I, disencumbered and unveiled — and began to bless mankind 
anew "by turning them from their iniquities." 

Finally, guided, in this age of light and liberality, by all Ibo 
choicest principles of wisdom, human and divine, to that temper and 
conduct which is essentially and everlastingly beneficial to man and 
acceptable to God— let us not suffer the cares of this world, the 
doceitfulncss of riches, or the seductions of indolence and pleasure 
to blast those good fruits which superstition choked and mipoverish- 
ed before. Let us be doers of the will of God, and not hearers 
only. Let not our zeal languish, as our reason is enlightened. For 
surely we cannot and ought not to hide it from ourselves — that 
the more clearly wo discern the course of pure religion, genuiue 
virtue, and solid happiness : the more inexcusable shall we be, if 
we depart from it. 

History has certainly taught us, that men feel power and forget 
right ; and It as evidently shows that men hove, in all ages of the 
church, been anxious to find some easier and shorter way to heaven, 
than through the path of self denial, humility, obedience and devo- 
tion. — Let it be our aim to follow Christ, who found heaven only bc^ 
yond the valo of tears. 




EPITOME OF cuuitcii Hisroin. 
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e of progression which per 

ngs from a single seed, shools forth into broni 
' seed, capable of overspreading exicnaivc provinces, in ihc t 
' of timii, or even of covering the globe itself with iheir produce. 

i' In like manner we rnny consider every pure and just idea, as a 
seed of knowledge and virtue, sown in the mind of mnn ; which 
i' has no sooner sprung up in its proper form of individual beauty and 
usefulness, than it begins to scatter fresh seeds through a wide and 
widening region, equally productive df social happiness and improve- 
ment ; till the intcllectunl and moral harvest he complete. 

Of this, no instance is more memorable than the rise and progreas 
of the christian religion, from its lowly origiu, to the boundless 
splendour of (hat era, when it was become the religion of Constan- 
tine and of the civilized world. 

Yet this auspicious dawn of heavenly truth and wisdom, was, 
through the pride and folly of its votaries, to suffer a dark eclipse. 
No sooner did the followers of tlie humble and disinterested apostles, 
succeed to the dignities and emoluments of the heathen priesthood, 
than the same corrupt passions began to disgrace and to embroil 
the professors of a purer faith ; while a similar displav of pomp 
and pageantry, with an almost equal rela.tation of good morals, 
showed that superstition was diversified, not extinguished, in the 
christian church. The lowly preacher of repentance and humility 
began to breathe the spirit, and to as:iume the ensigns of earthly 
domination : and beneath the shade of ignorance, the most danger- 
ous and pernicious tenets wore cherished by the rulers of the church, 
as fruitful sources of extortion, and employed as instruments of 
daring and profligate ambition. By a regular gradation of power.i 
and dignities — one usurpation following another — rose the hierarchy 
of Rome — held together in firm union by the central and super-em- 
inent power of the Roman pontiff— who, at length, towering above 
all civil as well as eccli^siastical authorities, boldly arrogated the 
attributes of the Supreme Being, — usurped the throne of almighty 
judgment, and affected to utter the oracles of infallibility. To this 
deplorable alato of corrnption was sunk the divine religion of the 
gospel : scarcely were its native features to be distinguished amidst 
the profuse and ostentatious decorations by which it was disfigured ; 
and had not this mysterious veil of darkness and deformity been at 
length partially withdrawn ; it might have been at least questioned, 
whether the promulgation of such a system, as that to which the 
religion of Jesus Christ had been reduced, were a blessing or an 
evil. We may therefore regard the era when the monstrous fabric 
of Romish superstitions and usurpations began to be shaken — about 
three centuries ago — as little less than the second birth of Chris- 
tianity ; as worthy of being celebrated with similar thanksgiving, 
through ail succeeding generations, — Let us over thank God, that 
he provided an antidote to these wide spreading corruptions of his 
faoly truth. 





A tittle one shall became a thmisand, and a amoll one a ttrong nation . Iihi 
Lord viill hasten it in Hi> time. — Men who hazarded their livei for thi 
if the Lord Jesus Chritl. 

At the beginnlDg of tiie aixteenlli century, when the pride koA 
luxury aad oppreEsion of the pontiffs were copied and multiplied hj 
all the subordinate rulers of the church — monks, bishops, and priesta ' 
of every degree — when the provinces of Europe were (irained lo 
enrich this apiritua! tyranny — when the ignorance of Ibe people vu 
-the jest and gnin of their pretended teachers — and pontifical licences 
and pardons of all kinds of immoralities had become the infamoui 
traffic of the church — in short, when the "mystery of iniqui^" 
had attained its crisis — an obscure person arose in a remote pio- 
vince of the papal empire — whom divine Providence, it aeeroa, nad 
singled out as the champion of Crulh, against the confederate princi- 
palities and powers of darkness. One capacious mind, which bad 
embraced all the learning of the times, sacred or profane ; and whicb 
was armed by nature, principle and habit, with a resolulion and 
magnanimity that no earthly power could bend, was destined lo at- 
tempt and to achieve a glorious change. It cannot be doubled, that 
all the engines of spiritual tyranny and artifice, were directed 
against the devoted head of Lutiier. 

When the Romish agents found that his spirit was inflexible to 
menace and severity, they endeavoured to subdue his resolution by 
the blandishments of intrcaty and persuasion ; and finally to des- 
troy him and his associates by the sword. Bui the light of trutb 
had broken with such splendour, upon the understandings of mep, 
high in rank and power, that, under the shade of their protection, 
the illustrious reformer was enabled to prosecute bis iuiporlaot la- 
bours ; and thence to spread, far and wide the antidotes of super- 
stition. Not only a considerable part of Germany, but the realm 
of France, Sweden, Denmark, and England began to burst tbe an- 
cient shackles of spiritual bondage \, and the helpless, enraged p<Hi- 
tiff beheld Datioo after nation asserting the rights of reason and 
conscience. Then, no longer waiting the result of more instdiout 
arls, the popish adherents combined to crush, by force, the religioDt 
liberties of mankind ; and the protestant princes rose in arms to 
defend them. — While this terrible storm was impending, Luther, 
who recommended prayer and patience, as the only arms worthy of 
a christian, died in peace — leaving a successor in this great cause, 
not less inflexible in inlegritv, and moreover, formed by the most 
winning mildness and the geotlcst humanity, to conciliate all parties, 
and to dilTuse, along with the light of truth, the genial warmth of 
christian benevolence. This was the amiable Melanctbon, who had 
been the colleague of Luther, had adopted his views, and shared 
his labours ; and whose truly christian principles, engrailed upon 
native sweetness of disposition, combined with extensive learning, 
fertility of genius, and elegance of soul, were not less powerful 
in attracting the affections, than in convincing tbe judgment of 
mankind. 

During the time that Luther and Mclancthon were attacking lb* 
fortress of Romish superstition, in Germany, Zuinglius, in Swiuer- 
land, animated with kindred zeal, gave n mortal wound to tbe papal 
usurpation over the consciences of men, in that country. 



EPITOME OF CMUIltB lIIfT( 



I) one shall beromt a thauaand, and a tmaU one a itrang nattnn .- J Iht 
i u>ill hael^n ilin Bit time. — Men who hazarded their Rvet for Ike 
'• -' 'he Lord Jesus Christ. 

_ !^E Reformers did much, and left much to bo reformed. The 

nil light of day is long after the dawn. — To relmce all the elepe 

of our forefatliers \ and to enter into a full detail of the rise nod 

progress of those hheral and tnily christian sentiments, which make 

I religion amiable and endear it to the heart, and whereby the more 

I crude, gloomy and unbounded notions of illiterate enlhueiaslic sects 

' have been considerably countenanced or modified, and which may 

be expecied, by their own weight of wisdom, and the blessing of 

heaven, to prevail and spread more and more — would exceed our 

present limits. 

But what, it is natural to ask, has been the general result of the 
most attentive reasoning and jmpartiai study of the holy scriptures? 
Where at last, have hitherto terminated, for the most part, on this 
subject, wise men's inquiries, and good men's prayers f and on what 
foundation have they most generally agreed — notwithstanding leaser 
differences — to rest our hope of salvation, and, consequently, direct 
our practical pursuit of eternal happiness ? I presume, that almost 
all men of reflection, who belong to the school of Christ, have uni- 
ted in this conclusion — that God is good ; that he wilh the happi- 
ness of all whom he has made ; that the plnti i.l liis jFsirinal kind- 
ness is boundless and immortal as his natur.; ; v.r.d t'r.it ill© education 
of the soul of man, for a world of everlnsiiny )ovo and harmony, 
for the society of heavenly minds, for communiun with God htmaelf, 
is the great, the glorious end for which this world was made, — more 
especially is it the object of the dispensation of chrisliauily; that to fit 
UB for this high destination, faith and hope to enlighten and animate 
our views and our endeavours ; humility to discern our faults, and 
penitence to heal our spiritual maladies ; love to unite us to out 
brethren ; devotedness to onr heavenly Father to conduct us through 
every path of duly ; and resignation to enable us to improve the 
various events of hfe, are all alike inculcated by reason and by the 
gospel, as essentially conducive to our final felicity — that by prayer 
and self examination, and the study of our Saviour's life and doc- 
trine, and especially, by daily exercise and improvement in all that 
is "just, and lovely, and praiseworthy," we are to seek, and, ac- 
cording to our faithfulness and assiduity, may hope to attain "peace 
which the world cannot give" and "joy which enduretb for ever." 

That, together with these vital and universal stamina of the chris- 
tian character, various unfounded, and, separately considered, per- 
nicious notions should have been lell standing, or should have sprung 
up amongst that diversity of sects, into which the christian world 
separated, on emerging from popish darkness — and which have, un- 
der various modifications, descended to this day — ought not to af- 
ford cause of scandal, or to irritate an unadvised impatience — but 
to provoke mutual candour, and generous emulation — to excite 
stronger attachment to those grand principles, in which all good 
men might join harmoniously on earth, as we cannot doubt they will 
in the choir of celestial spirits ; notwithstanding a thousand times 
greater diversity of minor sentiments, when "they shijil come from 
the east and the west, the north and the soutli, and sit down together 
ill the kingdom of their Father." 
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hould have tai^t 
not eKactly aimjlar — tti 
) lats discovered, it won) 
e as difGcult to bring all men's judgment to one etanditrd, at U 
lake all ulocks strike at the same iaetaQl — and that, though we cai 
jcleil to be all, in evury particul; 
opinion, than of the same stature or complexion — still, we hava al 
one conimun interest to pursue ; and by one common nieans- 
cerity and charily — that most excellent way, without whicb 
knowledge, faith, and even martyrdom, are nothing." 

What practical inferences should we make from this epitome of 
ecclesiastical history P 

The first is, — we must be incck. A quarrelsome christian i«i 
cuntradittiou in terms. A forgiving spirit is essential to the cbrif- 
tran character. It was the spirit of Christ. When be was reviltd, 
he reviled not again. 

The second is — wc must be humble. Humility is the first Glepii 
chriatiao exaltation. The benediction on the "poor in spirit," lika 
the lead in the beatitudes. It has the promise of heaven. It wu 
the spirit of Chrial. 

The third is— we niu^t be benevolent. He who is unkind, iiofwt- 
ing and contracted, belongs not to Christ. How can an uncbaiilft- 
ble, censorious spirit be conjoined with christian principle ; Light 
and darkness' will as soon mingle. Love is ihe fulfilling of the law. 
On love to God and love to man, all true religion depends. Chriri's 
spirit was all compassion, aSbctlon and charity. 

The fourth is — we must be devoul. If the inner temple i>r the 
soul is not filled with genuine christian faith and genuine christian 
piety, there can no acceptable oblation ascend from its altar. We 
It love to pray to God. We must love God ardently, sincerelv, 

islantly. We must feel thai the Father is with us ; and ourwlll« 
must always sink into his. — \i it is now asked, where is the true 
church ? I answer — where there arc meek, humble, benevolent aud 
devout christians. 

In the account of Paul's shipwreck, we read that some trusted 
themselves on boards, and some on broken pieces of the ship ; but 
that all got safe to land. 

Happy for us, if amidst the variety of 
s forms, we can adopt such as arc n 
feclivc of our nature — or, at 
"spirit of Christ, without whi 
forbearance, gentleness and 
worship and doctrine, constitutes the 
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as it Is the principle of a divine and heavenly character, and the 
seed of immortal happiness. May this blessed spirit prevail mort 
and more through every order and donomination of those who beat 
the christian name ! "May a little one become a thousand ; and ■ 
small one a strong nation." May the Eternal Father bring forward 
this joyful era, at his wisely appointed time ! — Glory be to Go<) in 
the highest, on earth peace, good will towards men." 



THK JUDGMENT. ^OT 

JULV 18. 

Pride, and arroganc^, and the frauiard iiiouOi, do I hale. 

proud man, liflicig himself Car nbove the rest of nmnkind, 
oni thia imagiriary exaltntion, looking down, with the cold 
:1 Ibelinga of affected indilTerence and disdain, resembles a 
1 so high above the surface of rhc earth, amidst 
J anows, as to be insensible to the loveliest and moat euchant- 
t of nature. We are told by (ravellera, that, on those 
lummcr evenings, when the clouds unrol their rich dra- 
B before the setting sun, and the western skies resemble an 
msive shore covered with aanda of gold — from the summit of 
■ highest mountains, nothing of all this glorious array is to be 
I J viewed from a station so elevated, those shining fields, that 
aeem composed of rubies and gems of various lustre, spread over 
the blue expanse of heaven, disappear ; in their place, the dusky 
vapours and clouds beneath, assume a grey and leaden coloured as- 
pect, like a vast lake ; which shews that these celestial decorations, 
that no pencil can imitate, were made for the level of the eRrlh, 
were designed to embellish and delight the habilaliona of men 
below. 

In likp manner, if we contemplate the human world, the society 
of mankind, from the unnatural elevation and distance at which pride 
would place us, all the beauty and interest of [be sceue vanishes : 
' our fellow creatures, looked down upon from so preposterous a 
, height, dwindle into insignificance ; absorbed in self importance, 
( the mind is lost to all (hat is truly delightful in society ; and abso- 
, lutely self entombed in a dreary, magnificent solitude. Would you 
taste the charm of social happiness, you must descend into the vale 
of humility ; you must live, as a man, among meo ; you must con- 
template your fellow-beings on a fair equality, if you view human 
nature in that advantageous light in which it was intended, ynu will 
see it hns in it much that is admirable and almost divine. To the 
clear eye of candour, the mist disperses, which pride and spleen 
had raised ; and, in its place, what rich variety of moral and intel- 
lectual brightness ! How many smiling scenes of virtue and hap- 
piness ! sometimes, alas ! overcast with stormy passions. Yet even 
the errours aud faults, that shade the living landscape, are beheld 
by candid, self reflecting minds, not without some sentiment of fel- 
low feeling ; and whithersoever we turn, wo cannot but ejiperiencej 
if we think rightly, either the warmth of approbation, or the ten- 
derness of pity. On the whole, we shall perceive the rays of the 
Creator's glory, in nothing more resplendent, than in the formation 
of his rational offspring — the express image and likeness of his di- 
vine inleiligonce, — hence we shall learn at once to reverence and 
love the partakers of our common nature, and to adore iheir great 
Original. All derive their existence from the all-wise and all-per- 
fect Being : in all, his marvellous workmanship, his paternal care, 
though in various degrees, are manifest — (he mofal world, as wall 
as the natural, being subject to partial and transient shades— -but, 
in all their changes, bearing, more or less the same celestial signa- 
ture of wisdom and benevolence, — and never utterly abandoned by 
the great Parent mind — the unchangeable and everlasting Fountain 
of Light and Happiness. 



Upon Ihe affectionate and ingenuous heart of youth, what salutary 
impressions and delightful effects flow from the candid paternal be- 
haviour of those who undertake to be their guides and guardians' 
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not be expected to grow to their natural size, to diffuse around 
their beautitiil shade, or bring forth their delicious fruit to its full 
flavour and perfection. — There is one great example of Iransceod- 
ent virtue,— ^esus Christ, apologizing nnd praying for his murderers 
upon the cross. Not all that weight of anguish, which bowed hia 
sacred head to the dust, could subdue the constancy, or shake the 
benevolence of his heavenly mind. But the virtues of the gener- 
ality of men, it is to be feared, are not of so firm a texture, as to 
be capable of grappling with such formidable opposition. They 
demand all the aid and encouragement that sympathy and gratitude, 
and reciprocal esteem can give ; and it is unquestionably our duty — 
by the mutual exercise of candour and kindnesss — to sow the seeds 
of harmony, "to provoke one another to love and good works." 

How greatly would it assist us, in the exercise of candour and 
charity, to be conscious of conciliating the esteem and complacen- 
cy of our brethren ! Kindness begets gratitude ; and gratitude re- 
acts in producing increase of kindness. Would you enjoy the com- 
fort of thinking well of your fellow beings, — study to deserve their 
esteem and their affection. 

If, then, nothing is more pleasant, nothin"; more becoming, noth- 
ing more just, for a man amotigst men, than a charitable disposition, 
and a generous, indulgent interpretation of each other's actions ; 
let U3, lake care to lay in our own breast the foundation of this ex- 
cellent temper. The censorious often condemn what lias no ex- 
istence but in their own gloomy thoughts ; they mistake the reflec- 
tion of their own likeness, for the real likeness of their fellow 
creatures. Act rightly and feel rightly yourself, and you will he 
little inclined to draw such a ]iicture of the world, as diametrically 
contradicts your own feelings and experience. 
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lUen who have hazarded their Uvea far the name of i!ie Lord Jtnu ChriKt, J 

The evangelists were plnin, honest, arlless, unlearned men, in 
very humble occupationa of life, and utlerly incapable of inventing 
or carrying on such a refined and coroplicaled system of fraud, as 
the christian religion must have been if it was not Iruo, There are, 
besides, tho strongest marks of fairness, candour, simplicity and 
truth, throughout the whole of their narratives. Their greatest 
enemies have never altempletl to throw the least stain upon their I 

characters ; and how then can they be supposed capable of bo gross ' 

an imposition, as thai of asserting and propagating the most impu- 
dent fiction ? They coultl gain by it neither pleasure, profit nor 
power. On the contrary, it brought upon them the most dreadful 
evils, and even death itself. If, therefore, they were impoators, they 
TVere so without any motive, and without any advantage ; nay, 
contrary to every motive and every advantage that usually influence 
the actions of men. They preached a religion which forbids false- 
hood, under pain of eternal punishment ; and yet, on this supposi- 
tion, they supported that rfligion by falsehood ; and whilst they 
were guilty of the basest and moat useless knavery themselves, they 
were taking infinite pains, and going through the greatest labour 
nnd sufferings, in order to teach honesty to all mankind. Is this 
credible ? Is this possible i* Is not this a mode of acting so contrary 
to all experience, to all the principles of human nature, and to all 
the usual motives of human conduct, as to e.vceed the utmost bounds 
of belief, and td compel every reasonable man to reject at once so 
monstrous a supposition ? 

Take St. Paul as an example, He could have no rational mo- 
tive to become a disciple of Christ, unless he sincerely believed in 
him. If an enemy should object to tho other apostles, and aay — 
ihey went too far with Christ when alive, to desert him after his 
death— this can by no means be said of St. Paul. On the contrary, 
whatever force there may be in that way of reasoning, it all lends to 
convince us that St. Paul must naturally have continued a Jew, and I 

an enemy of Christ Jesus. II' they were engagedron one side, he 
was strongly engaged on the other. If shame withheld them from 
changing sides, much more ought it to have stopt him, who, being 
of a much higher education and rank in life than they, had more 
credit to lose, and must be supposed to have been vastly more sen- 
sible to that sort of shame. The only difference was, that they, > 
by quitting their Master after his death, might have preserved them- 
selves ; whereas be, by quitting tho Jews, and takmg up the cross 
of Christ, certainly brought on his own destruction. 

As, therefore, no rational motive appears for St. Paul's embrac- 
ing the faith of Christ, without having been really convinced of the 
truth of it ; but, on the contrary, every thing concurred to deter him 
from acting that part, one might very justly conclude, that when a 
man of his understanding embraced that faith, he was in reality 
convinced of the truth of it, and that, by consequence, he was not an 
hnpostor, who said what he knew to be false, with an intent to deceive. 
Suie I must fight, if I would rnign ; 
lacreaEO my cDiimge, Lord ; I 

^^H I'll bear llio tuil, endure iIib pain, , j 

^^^b Supported bv thv word. ji 



ofu>. 

Thp, excellency of the tloctrineg contaiped in tlie sacred scrip- 
lures is an eviiletice of Iheir divine aulhority. This ia a fad which 
has great force, independently of other considerations. Thus lei 
US suppose the author of the gospel, which goes under St. Matthew's 
Dame, was not known ; and (hot it was unsupported by the wri- 
tera of the priniiliva limes ; yet such is the unalfected simplidl; 
of the narrations, Ihe purity of the doctrines, and tho sincere piely 
and goodness of the sentiments, that it carries its own autliorily 
with it. And the same thing may be said in general of the books 
of the New Testament : so it seems evident to ine, that, if there 
was no nther book in the world besides the Bible, a man could not 
reasonably doubt the truth of Ihe revealed religion. 'The mouth 
apealis from the abundance of the heart.' Men's writings and-dis- 
courses must receive a tincture from their real thoughts, desires, 
and designs. It is impossible to play the hypocrite to every word 
and expression. This is a matter of common daily observation, thai 
cannot be called in question ; and the more any one thinks upon it, 
or attends to what passes in himself or others, to the history of the 
human thoughts, words, and actions, and their necessary mutual 
connections, i. e. to the history of association, the more clearly will 
he see it. Wc may conclude ihorefore, even if all other argumeota 
were set aside, Ihat the authors of the hooka of the New Teati- 
ment, whoever they were, cannot have made a false claim to divine 
authority. 

But there is also another inelhod of inferring the divine authority 
of the scriptures, from the e.xccllence of the doctrine coDtaiDcd 
therein. For the scriptures contain doctrines concerning God, 
providence, a future state, the duty of man, &.c. far more pure and 
sublime than can any ways be accounted for from the natural powers 
of men, so circumstanced as the sacred writers were. That the read- 
er may see this in a clearer light, let him compare the several books 
of the New Te*amcnt with the colcmporary writers amongst the 
Greeks and Romans, who could not have less than the natural pow- 
ers of the human mind ; but might have, over and above, some tra- 
ditional hints derived ultimately from revelation. Let him consider 
whether it be possible to suppose, that Jewish shepherds, Gahernien, 
&.C. should, both before and after the rise of heathen philosophy, so 
far exceed the men of the greatest abilities and accomplishments in 
other nations, by any other means than divine communicatioDs. 
Nay, we may say, that no writers, from the invention of letters to 
the present times, are e<|ual to the penmen of the books of the 
New Testament in true excellence, utility, force and dignity, 
which is surely such an inlerual criterion of their divine aulhorily, 
as ought not to be, and perhaps never is, resisted by those who 
have duly considered these books. 

Christianity discloses the character of God in all its paternal be- 
nignity ; developes the moral nnture of man and Ihe duties whicli 
grow out of it -, presents the most reasonaiile offers of pardon and 
iinal acceptance ; and, at las), rends the veil of Ihe future before us, 
and opens beyond the grave an elernal herilafre for man, Such 
Wens nrp worlbv of Go J -, and a\»a\\ we negXeiA \.Wvft ' 



PIOUS ME!T INVITED TO MiasIONAUr J.AHOniS Til 

JULY fi. 

Come oner into Macedonui and kelp ua. 

I Let your charily begin at homo, but do not let il end ihere. Do 
i^ood to your Tamily and connexions, and if jou please, to your par- 
ky ; but after this, look abroad. Look at the universal church, and, 
nrgetting its divisions, bo a catholic christian — look at your coun- 
try, and be a patriot — look at mankind, and be a philanthiopist. 

My impression is, that our own country now cnlls for cMrnordi- 
mary exertions. Remember the long hat of towns in neighbouring 
states, besides those heyond the mountains, which arc dcalilute 
|of regular religious inslruetion, and some in which tho voice 
'of the christian preacher is scarcely ever heard. They are, in 
a moral sense, laying by the way" side, and calling imploringly 
Upon us to perform to Ihem the oflicos of the good Samaritan. 
And shall we, ean we refuse i Advance, devout young man, ad- 
vmnce cheerfully to this Held of glory, this labour of love. Tou 
have a heart large enough to bear on it the wants of so many fol- 
low beings — rest not, then, till you provide for them the bread which 
came down from heaven, and give them drink from the water of 
lile. We ask you not to bear the heat and burden of the day, un- 
der a burning Bun and on a barren soil. We invite you to labour 
among your kindred and neighbours. We present you a harvest of 
oratitude, love, esteem and vooeration, reaped almost at your door, 
Tiifl soil is not unpromising ; it is prepared ground waiting for the 
good seed ; and He who ministers seed to the sower and strengthens' 
the hand of the labourer, will not wilbhohl from the tender blade, 
the former and latter rain of his grace. Bohoid, lilt up.your eyes, 
the fields arc white unto the harvest. With the spirit of patience, 
gentleness and zeal ; with the dauntless courage of a primitive 
confessor, stand forth amidst ignorance, and raising your fearless 
voice, proclaim the name of God as the tender Father of his chil- 
dren, and of Jesus Christ as his chosen Son. Apply to moral dis- 
ease, the healing medicine of truth, and bind human hopes to the 
throne of God. — Is it with you, n question, whether any region, 
uninstructcd in religion, should receive instruction ? The answer 
is abort. If obedience to the will of God be necessary to happiness, 
and knowledge of faia will be necessary to obedience, how can he, 
who withholds this knowledge or delays il, be said to love his 
neighbour as himself? He that volularily continues in ignorance, 
is guilty of all the crimes which ignorance produces, as to him that 
extinguishes the tapers of a bgbt house, might justly bo imputed 
the calamities of shipwrecks. Pure Christianity is tho highest per- 
fection of humanity, and as no man is good, but as he wishes tho 
good of others, so no man can be good in the highest degree, who 
wishes not to others tho largest measures of the greatest good. To 
omit for a year, or for a month, the most efficacious tnetliod of ad- 
vancing Christianity, in compliance with any purposes fHnt termin- 
ate on this side of the grave, is a crime of wliich I pray God the 
worldtnay have no examples. 

Ye, then, whose minds are swayed by powerful truth, whose af- 
fections are warmed by christian sympathy, and whoee hearts are 
touched with electric zeal, come forth in tho cause of suffering 
thousands, your Saviour is your leader, his apostles are your ex- 
ample, and their God is your strength. 
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FgRCETTER OF tiOD. Fl 



Contider this, f/e that forget Qod. 

FoitGETTiNO God is one species of atbciBin. Can it bo, that ihete 
is a lefitictiaa man in Christcadom, who is an itllieist, a believer in m 
Firat Cause s The intelligence rcqiiisiie for a rational denial ofa 
God, involves the very attributes of Divinity ; for unless the alheiii 
ig omnipresent — unless he is at ibis moment in everji place in "" 
universe, he cannot know but there may he in some place rai 
festationa of a Deity, by which even he would be overpowered. U 
he does not know absolutely every agent in the universe, the oae 
he does not know may be fiod. If he is not himself the chief ageM 
in the universe, and docs not know what is so, that which is so my 
be God. If be is not in absolute possession of all the propoaitioni 
that constitute universal truth, the one which ho wants may he, that 
there is a God. tf he cannot with certainty assign the cause of aH 
that he perceives to exist, that cause may be a God. If he docB 
not know every thing that has been done in the immeasurable ogcs 
that are past, some things may have been done by a God, Thus, 
unless he knows all things, that is, precludes another Deity, by be- 
ing one himself, he cannot know that the Being whose eKistence he 
rejects, does not exist. 

The heavens and the earth, the frame of man and hta reasoning 
soul, alt proclaim the- unambiguous footsteps of a God. — Let ue 
now recollect, that our Maker and Witness Is to be our judge. Lei 
forgetters of God consider, that God will certainly call them to ti 
account for their cnnduct, To argue, that because sentence is not 
speedily executed, it will never be executed ; that because puoiifa- 
ment is delayed, that it will never be inflicted, is certainly to argue 
very inconclusively. It were obviiusly unsafe to act on such pnV 
ciples, even although we had no evidence that the reverse is tlic 
truth. But we are assured, in the most explicit terms, that the re- 
verse is the truth. "Thou thoughtcst thot I was altogether such an 
one as thyself; — but I will reprovo thee, aud set thy sins in order 
before thine eyes." There is a throne of justice in nature, and the 
means by which the Almighty visits the sins of individuals or soci- 
ety, is not always by the visitation of the earthquake and the pesti- 
lence, but by the silent operations of the principles of human na- 
ture itself. 

God, though silent, is ever present with his enemies. Though 
they forget him, he is not unmindful of them. He observes their 
conduct with the heart piercing glance of omniscience, and with 
that inconceivable abhorrence with which intinite purity inual regard 
moral evil. In the book of his remembrance, he inscribes a full 
account of every crime ; and all due preparations are made for b 
complete and awful reckoning. Vet a little while, and **tbe judg- 
ment shall be set, and the books be opened." 

Before that awful tribunal, forgetlcr of God, thou must stsnd '. 
He will render to every man according to his deeds. "Can thy 
heart endure and thy hands be strong in the day that the'liord 
ariseth to deal with thee ? Who can abide the day of his coming ! 
Who can stand when he appearcth ? What wih thou say when ha 
shall punish thoo ?" Ah ! thou wilt he speechless, — "Consider I' ' 
ye that forget God," 



/, even 1, am At that ilotltth m 
tpUl ni 

The soul was the last and noblest work of God in (lis formation 
of the world ; the finish and ornament of this material fabric, ob 
which tho divine Architect hestowed his most gracious deliberulion, 
and expended his richest treusures. It still atunds, amidst creation, 
^e fair and beauteous image of (he Creator. It was the object tie- 
~ ;ted by the great God in the councils of eternity, whose action, 
irovement and salvation, should be the means of oshibiting to 
unirerse the moat glorious display of the divine perfections, and 
which morcy, wisdom and power were to e\hnust their united 
WBOurces. This is the object for which all the revelations of heav- ■ 
BD and all the dispensations of grace, all tho labour of prophets, 
priests and apostles, all the preaching and examples of Jeeus Christ, 
were arranged. 

The soul is sent into life, un contaminated by sin nnd unendowed 
by virtue. It is made free to choose holiness or depravity ; and 
its character results from this choice. By obeying conscience, and 
making itself virtuous, it performs an act of deification ; and by a 
contrary course prostrates itself in ruins. The good or ill conduct of 
man is a thing of far more importance and concern in the moral 
system than is generally imagined. Man's deviation from his duty 
is a disorder, it seems, in the moral system of the universe, for 
which nothing loss than divine wisdom could devise a remedy, — the 
remedy devised nothing less than divine wisdom and clemency could 
apply. Man's disobedience is in the moral world what it would be 
in the natural, if a planet were to wander from its orbit, or the 
constellations to start from their appointed seats. 

Yet there is forgiveness with God. True repentance brings back 
the suffering prodigal ; and while he is yet a great way olT, his 
Compassionate father sees him, and goes forth to assure him, before 
his arrival, of his forgiveness. The forgiveness which is with God 
is such as becomes him — such as is suitable to his greatness, good- 
oess, and other excellencies of his nature — such as, that therein he 
will be known to be God. What he says concerning some of the 
works of his providence, "be still, and know that I am God," may 
be much more said concerning this great effect of his grace, — still 
your souls, and know that he is God. It is not like that narrow, 
difficult, hesitating, and manacled forgiveness that is found amongst 
men, when any such thing is found amongst them ; but it is full, 
free, boundless, absolute — such as becomes his nature and excel- 
leDcies. It is, in a word, forgiveness that is with God, and by the 
exercise whereof he will be known so to be. If there be any par- 
don with God, it is such as becomes him to give ; — when he par- 
dons, he will abundantly pardon, — Go wrth your half-forgiveness, 
limited, conditional pardons, with reserves and limitations, unto 
the sons of men ; it may be it may become them — it is like them- 
selves ;— that of God is absolute and perfect, before which our sins 
are as a cloud before the east wind and the rising sun. Hence be 
is said to do this work with his whole heart and his whole soul, 
freely, bountifully, largely, to indulge and forgive unto us our sins, 
and to cast them into the bottom of the sea — unto a bottomless 
ocean, an emblem of infinite mercy. 
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He that hath my commandiacnlM and ktepeih them, he it it that latelh mi, 

and he shall be loved of my Father- 

Rational and enliglilened views render Ihe christian Bystem is 
the higliest degree simple, beautiful, dignified and impressive, — shed 
a light and glory around the character of God, and impart a sub- 
limity Bud felicity to the destiny of men, lo which no olher opinioM 
can pretend. They have a most holy and happy tendency ; ind 
were they universally and practically believed, there is nothing low, 
selfish, or uncharitable, which they would not eradicate — nothing 
noble, disinterested, or sublime, which they would not cherish, aad 
to which they would not excite. The most devout and holy aJor»- 
ration of the sovereign Lord, the supreme Judge, (he Parent of 
good — the most high and just valuation of the unparalleled excel- 
lencies of Jesus Christ — the most sober and well founded hope of 
a blessed immortality, disclosed by his doctrines and confirmed b; 
his death and resurrection — the most pure and holy conducl, by 
which alone il is possible to prepare for heaven, or in the expr«M- 
ive language of the scriptures, to see God — the most disintereAed 
and active benevolence towards all mankind, who are all possessed 
of the same nature, all parts of ihe same family ; and all advanciaf, 
by various means, and through different discipline, lo the same hap- 
py home, appear lo be Ihe necessary result of enlightened aod 
scriptural views. But if, in these convictions we are mistaken, doM 
this render them odious ? Are these impressions calculated touitkc 
us bad members of society, had ncighbaurs, bad parents, had chtl> 
dren, bad friends ? Do they tend to dry up Ihe fountain of humu 
kindness in our breasts, and to cause every generous and benignaJil 
disposition to wither and die within us ? 

lie who believes that a Being of almighty power, unerring wis- 
dom, and unbounded love is seated at the head of the universe, and 
is making every event promote, in its appointed measure, (be blglh' 
est happiness of aJI intelligent creatures, must possess perpMlul 
serenity and active good will. The storm of adversity may gatlw 
above him and burst upon his head, but he is prepared agaioat it< 
and it cannot dismay him. He knows that the evils which encoi»- 
pass him are blessings in disguise. The fair face of nature sniJica 
upon him with a brighter radiance. The boundless expanse of 
heaven above him ; the painted plain beneath him ; the glonoiu 
sun that diliuses light and life over tho ample and beautiful creMnn, 
are magnificent gills of his Father, on which his enlightened eye 
can behold engraven the promise of his higher destiny. The nir- 
row precincts of the tomb can neither bound nor obstruct his enlng- 
ed view : it extends beyond the circle of earth, and reaches lo liiM 
celestial world, where progression in excellence is infinite, and hap- 
piness is unchanging and immortal. Nothing can disturb hla stoiOT 
confidence. In tho most awful moment of his being, his leeltsg v 
sublime as his destiny is glorious : even while Ihe tomb cloaoa ever 
bim, he can exclaim in triumph, O dmili, lehtre is thy tling .' Omnr, 
where u thy ticlory .' Thanks be to God tcko giveVi inr tht melorj, 
tlfroitgh Jesva Christ my Lord. 

Shnll I receive tiiis grace in vain ' 
Sliall I mj great vocutioii slain ' 




TERMS OF CBBISTIAN COMMUNIOIT. 



Whoever believes tbat Jeaua Christ i» the Mt»sialt, ia entitled by 
tbia bdief, to tbe name of cliristian, anii has a right to admissiou to 
all the ordinances and means of Christianity. The true church is 
composed of those, in erery sect, whose faith produc 
vouE, charitable and useful lives. The kiss of charity in the apos- 
; tolic age, the right hand of fellowship, a share in (he oblations of 

Ithe church, a commendatory eptstle attesting the good character of 
the bearer, uniting in social prayer, the employment of the term 

i' brother or sister to denote spiritual consanguinity, were considered, 

I in the purest ages, as tokens of commtmiau. 

I Whoever forms his ideas of the church of Christ from an atlen- 
tentive perusal of the New Testament, will perceive that unitv is 
one of its essential characteristics ; and that though it be branched 
out into many distinct sncieties, it is still but one. "The church," 
aays Cyprian, "is one which by reason of its fecundity is extended 
into a multitude, in the same manner as the rays of the sun, how- 
ever numerous, constitute but one light j and the branches of a ti 
however many, are attached to one trunk, which is supported by its 
tenacious root ^ and when various rivers flow from the same foun- 
tain, though number is diffused by the redundant supply of waters, 
unity is preserved in their origin." Nothing more abhorrent 
from the principles and ma.vims of the sacred oracles can be con- 
ceived, than the idea of a plurality of true churches, neither in ac- 
tual communion with each other, nor in a capacity for such com- 
munion. Though this rending of the seamless garment of our Sav- 
iour, this schism in the members of his mystical body, is one of the 
greatest calamities which has befallen tbe christian interest, and 
ons of the most fatal clfeots of a great apostaoy perpetuated in 
our day, wo have been so long familiarized to it as to be scarcely 
sensible of its enormity ; nor does it e.xcite surprise or concern, in 
any degree proportioned to what would bo felt by one who had con- 
templated the church in the first ages. To see christian societies 
regarding each other with the jealousies of rival empire^, each 
aiming to raise itself on the ruin of all others, making extravagant 
boasts of superior purity, generally in exact proportion to their de- 
partures from it, and scarcely deigning to acknowledge the possi- 
bility of obtainiug salvation out of their pate, is the odious and dis- 
gusting spectacle which modern Christianity presents. The bond 
of charity, which unites the genuine followers of Christ in distinction 
from the world, is dissolved, and the very terms by which it waa 
wont to be denoted, exclusively employed to express a predilectioa 
for a sect. The evils which result from this stale of division are 
incalculable : it supplies iniidels with their most plausible topics of 
invective ; it hardens the consciences of the irreligious, weakens 
the hands of the good, impedes the efficacy of prayer, and is pro- 
bably the principal obstruction to that ample etfusion of the spirit 
which is essential to the renovation of the world. 

When we ask christians to pray for us, then, in prayer, we have 
rea^oinmiinioii with them. He who possesses the spirit of Christ, 
is disable of the true communion with all others of the same char- 
acter, whatever their difference of creed. 
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216 QUESTIONS TOUCHING BAPTISM AND THE LORD's S 



Wherefore receite ye oi 

When duties are enjoined in a. certain series, each of them oa 
the authority in which they originate becomes obligatory ; nor are 
we excused from performing those which stand later in the aeries, 
on account of our having from misconception of their meaning, or 
from any other cause, omitted the tirsl. To exemplify this by a fa- 
miliar instance ; It will be admitted that the law of nature enforces 
the following duties, resulting from the relation of children to theit 
parents : first, to yield implicit obedience in the state of nonage ; 
next, in maturer ago to pay respectful deference to their adrice, aod 
a prompt attention to their wants ; lastly, after they are deceased, 
affectionately to cherish their memory, and defend their good name. 
None will deny that each of these branches of conduct is obligatory, 
and that this is the order in which they are recommended (o our 
attention. But will it be contended that he who has neglected t)je 
iirst, ought not to perform the second ; or that he who has failed in 
the second, ought to omit the third ? To such an absurd pretence 
we should immediately reply that they are all independently obliga- 
tory, as resprjctivc dictates of the divine will ; and that for Mm whs 
has violated one of them to urge hia past delinquencies as an apoi- 
ogy for the present, would only prove an aggravation of his guill. 
It is true that some duties are so situated, as parts or appendages 
of preceding ones, that their obligation may be said to result trom 
them ; as for example, the duty of confessing Christ before men 
arises from the previous duty of believing on him, and that of join- 
ing a christian society, presupposes the obligation of becoming a. 
christian, In such cases, however as the connexion betwixt the re- 
spective branches of practice is founded on the nature of things, ii 
is easily perceived, and rarely, if ever, the subject of controversy. 
In a series of positive precepts, this principle has no place ; as they 
originate merely in arbitrary appointment, their mutual relation can 
only be the result of clear and express command, and as reason 
could never have discovered their obligation, so it is as little able 
to ascertain their intrinsic connection and dependence, which wher- 
ever it subsials, must be the eflect of the same positive prescription 
which gave them birth. 

Granting baptism to be scripturally obligatory, I ask if the de- 
VDQt, humble, sincere and unbaptiscd disciple of Christ, not regard- 
ing baptism as I do, shall bo refused admittance to the Lord's sup- 
per P Is he intrinsically disqualified for a suitable attendance ? Is 
the supper so essentially connected with baptism, as to render hia 
communion, in itself, absurd or improper ? Has the communion a 
retrospective reference to baptism, or is baptism an anticipation of 
communion ? Enjoined at dilTeretit times, and appointed lor difler- 
ent purposes, are they not capable, without the least inconvenience, 
of being contemplated apart ? Are Ihcy ever mentioned in such « 
connexion, as to imply and assert, that the one is enjoined teiik a 
vierti to the other ! Docs the conscientious omission of baptism, 
forfeit the privilege, or cancel the duty, of observing the Saviour's 
last command i 

Let each one examine this subject free of parly hias ; remenfticr- 
iufr the cjmliiui. Put no stumhlinj; block in your brother's way. 



JACOB AKB EBAL-. 311 

JULY 28. 

\y fcnticatOT, or prof ant person, aa Etau, who far one moriel 
of meal told hia birthright. For yc knoio hov that oflerward, tehen he 
vonld have inherited the bleating, he toot rrjeeted, for he found no plate 
_ for repentance, though ht loughi it earrfuUif with tears. 

IS of Isaac aii^ Rebecca. Esau 
mnn rougli iu appcarnnco and 
ous in his temper ; a man of 
n tbo sports uf the field, and the favourjle 
•, hunted for him and partook of his |road 
I of a domestic character, retired, artful, 
-reaching : he was the fnvouritoof his mother. 
s called a fornicator, because he married the daughter of 
" an idolater, and was probably seduoed by her into idolatrous prac- 
tices, lie ia also said to bo profane, because, believing himself at 
the point of death, he sold his birthright, that is, his title as the 
first born to the inheritance of the promise which God had made to 
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Hurttge, who delighted ii 
" ' 'a father, because he 
-. Jacob It 



Abrahnm and Ii 

lie would afterwards hnv< 
end he went out to hunt at th 
venison for him, and to obtaii 
could accomplish his purpose 
disguised himself, brought ir 
cured it. When Esau retur 



of pottage, 
inherited the blessing ; and to this 
desire of his father Isaac, to prepare 
bis father's blessing. But before he 
Jacob, at the instigation of Rebecca, 
the venison, and surreptitiously se- 
^d, and the fraud was discovered, Esau 



importuned Isaac, if not to retract his blessing of Jacob, at least to 
confer a blessing upon him. This Isaac refused ; though Esau, 
with tears, and earnest intreaties, besought him to change his mind, 
and to restore that blessing to him which his brother had so fraud- 
ulently obtained. But he wept and implored in vain. And his ex- 
ample is held up by the writer to the Hebrews, as a warning to 
those who arc tempted to make ligdt of their christian privileges, 
and to neglect the day of their visitation. 

From this interesting hii'tory many important inferences may be 
drawn, some of which shall be noiifed in succeeding pages. 

One inference is, that this narrative shows the fidelity of the sa- 
cred historian. 

The faults of distinguished persons are related by him with the 
same simplicity as their virtues. Isaac and Jacob are heroes of 
the story, yet their failings are not concealed. The fond and fool- 
ish partiality of Isaac and Rebecca to their favourite sons, the self- 
ish, ungenerous, over-reaching spirit of Jacob, his fraud and lies, 
are related with the same simplicity and impartial attention to truth 
as the faith of Abraham, the wisdom of Solomon, and the resigna- 
tion of Eli. There is no history that is written with a fairness and 
impartiality comparable to that of the Israelite nation and the Ahra- 
hfimic family. Ilere men are represented as they exist in real life, 
with all their virtues and with all their crimes. The judgment of 
the historians may be sometimes erroneous, and they may some- 
times commend when they ought severely to censure ; but their 
veracity and impartiality stand unimpeachcd. The history there- 
fore speaks for itself, and carries its own credentials with it, beyond 
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Eiau, thy Jirat horn. 

means extenuates the crimes of Jacob 

- Esau disobeyed liis parents, and heaped affliction upon Iheicgrqr 
bairn, by marrying into the family of a beatben and an idolater. 
He departed from Ibe covenant of bis God, ptobably by joining in 
idolatrous rites, and by indulging himself io Iheir licentious ptiB- 
tices. It was hardly possible for him to enter into so close an lUi- 
ance with bad and profligate persons, without being seduced, a 
some degree into their follies and (heir crimes. He was headslroai 
and impetuous. Imagining, or pretending, that he was readjli 
expire with hunger and fatigue, he, "in an evil hour," parted will 
his birthright, and renounced his interest in the promises for Ika 
sake of a single repast. Hence he is justly called profane, ul 
held up as a warning to those who arc in danger of resigning theit 
christian privileges and hopes for secular and unworthy considn- 
ations. 

lut this is no excuse for the conduct of bis unkind mother, ud 
his base, ungeoeroua brother. Esau's conduct was bad, but ibil 
of Jacob, in this matter, was far worse. Nothing could betray t 
more solHsh and contemptible spirit than Jacob's mean extortion of 
the privileges of the birthright from a brother, whom he saw Tei<^ 
to perish with hunger. And as to the conduct of himself and liia 
mother in imposing upon the ignorant and fond credulity of bate, 
it is a coDtinusd tissue of wilful and deliberate fraud and falsehood, 
and betrays, in both the parties concerned, a rooted depravity of 
heart. It is to be hoped, that both of them, upon reflection, repent- 
ed of their misdeeds, for they had much greater need to shed lean 
of penitence and contrition upon the occasion, than the poor youth 
whom they had combined to defraud. 

Esau found no place for repentance ; his father would not reyokfl 
his blessing. This teaches that regret is oilen unavailing to rerfon 
an offejider to the privileges of innocence. Esau sold his birthrigbt, 
and he soon discovered his errour, and when he would have retrad- 
od the bargain, it was out of his power. The blessing once goM 
was gone forever : and tears, and prayers, and exclaniationa, were 
in vain employed to recover it. Let us then learn caution in the 
concerns of life, and never engage in any undertaking of impoi- 
tanco without due deliberation. A false step once taken, how mwo 
soever it may be discovered, how earnest soever tho desire and the 
labour to retract It, may he irrecoverable, and the consequence of 
it may embitter the whole life. 

This caution applies with double force to the commiasion of 
crime and the contraction of guilt. Regret, however bitter, W- 
pentance, however sincere, can never replace the otTcnder on tlw 
high ground of innocence on whicii he before stood. Miserable 
self deceivers are they who yield to temptation, and fall into sin, in 
the fond expectation of recovering themselves by early repentance 
They will soon learn their fatal errour. They will find that repent- 
ance is no easy task, nor always cither in their will or iheir power 
In vain will they look for their former peace of mind, conscious in- 
nocence, and pleasing hope. They may seek for it with tears, bm 
"hey will seek in vain. 



coo S ELECTION OV JACOB CONSIDERED. 



Op two, one waa to bo clioscn ; and Jacob is selected to lead in 
the line of the Mesaiuh. Through the whole oflhis singular scene, 
the divine character is clear and without a cloud. 

Nothing coulil be more iaconaislont with ibn iviadoin and dignity 
of the divine administration, than that the blessings of the cove- 
nant should have been made to depend upon the circumstances re- 
lated in the history of Esau. Nothing could be more ridiculoui 
and absurd than to expect, that the entail of a promise, in which 
the whole world was materially interested, should depend on (he 
fond partiality of a doting old man, the artful contrivanco of an 
iatriguiog woman, or the extortion, fraud, and falsehood of a selfish 
and dishonest boy. Had the circumstances of the narration led to 
this conclusion, the history would indeed have been of very doubtful 
credit. But the contrary is most apparent. 

For wise reasons Rod had ordained the difTercnt destiny of (he 
twin deacenJants of Isaac and Rebecca, previous to their birth, and 
had actually foretold to the inquiring mother that the elder should 
serve the younger. This dcterminalion was made previous to any 
voluntary aft upon the part of the children, and therefore quite in- 
dependent of their moral character, upon any merit or demerit of 
their own. Such is the observation of the Apostle, Rom. tx. tl. 
"The children being not yet born, neither having done any good or 
evil, that the purpose of God, according to election, might stand, 
not of works, but of him that calleth, it was said unto her, the elder 
shall servo the younger, as it is written, Mai. i. 2, "Jacob have 1 
loved, but Esau have I hated ;" that is, in the figurative language 
of prophecy, I have chosen Jacob and his posterity to the posses- 
sion of privileges, which will be denied to Esau and his posterity. 

Why this choice was actually maSe we are not informed, and it 
is vain to conjecture. It is certain, that no Injustice was done to 
the elder brother ; for God has an undoubted right to dispose of his 
gifts as he pleases, and no creature has a claim on him for more 
than he chooses to bestow. But as God is wise as well as good, 
and does nothing without a sufficient motive, it is certain, that he 
had some good reason for making this preference, though we are 
not Bcquaiuled with it, and cannot discover it. At any rate, it is 
perfectly analagous to the general dispensations of divine Provi- 
dence, by which, without any apparent reason, important blessings, 
both natural and moral, are conferred upon one nation, family, or 
individual, which are denied to another -, and it should seem, intel- 
lectual and moral advantages are sometimes communicated to those, 
who, it is known, will not improve them ; while ihey are withheld 
from others who would have made a right use of them. So (hat 
human sagacity, baffled in its researches into the abyss of Provi- 
dence, is constrained to adore what it cannot comprehend, and at the 
conclusion of its most laborious investigation, it must join issue 
with the Apostle, "0 the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of 
the knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are his judsments, and 
his ways past finding out !" — We see proofs enough of God's wis- 
dom, power and grace to create trust and to inspire hope. Let us 
adore him for all that he is in himself, and love him for all that he iF 
towards us. 
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Under atandesi tkoii ichat thou rradest 7 

The Scriptures of the Old Testami^nt should be read b^ all, and 
especially by young pursuus, with great dtacri mi nation and cau- 
tion. 

There are many persons who believe, but without sufficient rea- 
son, that the whole of the Old Testament Scriptures are ofttw 
highest authority, and that all the persons who make a conspicnoBB 
figure in the Jewish history, especially if they were upon any oc- 
casion the medium of divine communications to niaiikiud, were em- 
inent, and even perfuct examples of virtue. One ia called "the 
Father of the faithful ;" another ia, "the man after God's 0*0 
heart ;" this is the wisest of men ■., that is the meekest ; and anotb- 
er is the moat patient of mankind ; and in this way unreflecting 
persons are induced to believe, that every thing which such persouB 
arc reported to have said or done, is right, and worthy of imitalioD. 
Whereas, in fact, no conclusion can be more remote from truth ; 
and there is scarcely a character in the Old Testament, however ro- 
Bpectablc, and even venerable in many respects, that in not debaaed 
by some glaring defect in virtue, if not contaminated by some 110- 
torious crime. Jacob, when young, was guilty of fraud and false- 
hood : Solomon was at ono lime an idolater and dissolute ; and 
David had to repent of the highest crimes. 

Young persons, in reading the Scriptures of the Old Teslamcrt, 
should be apprized that this fidelity and impartiality in the narrative 
adds much to the credibility of the Old Testament, though It detracts 
greatly from the perfection of the character of the reputed saint. 
Let them therefore read tho history with caution, with judgment, 
and with discrimination. Let (hem regard it as true and credible, 
and as containing many authentic accounts of divine communicar 
tions. But do not let them suppose that the character of a prophet 
IB universally impeccable, much less let them regard the emtneDl 
characters in the Jewish scriptures as models for their imitation. 
It requires a considerable e.vercise of charity, and great allowance 
to be made for the defect of the dispensation under which they liv- 
ed, for the force of prejudice, and for the influence of example, tft 
believe, that some, whose characters are highly extolled, were le- 
ally the best of men ; and it should be remembered, that their ei- 
cellenccB are often more political than personal. David was "1 
man after God's own heart," not because of his private character, 
which was very problematical, but because he exterminated idola- 
try. And the wisdom of Solumon was mostly philosophical and po- 
litical. Personally his conduct was marked with folly. 

How widely diflerent the character of the very beat of those 
whose history ts recorded in the Old Testament, from that of Jesws, 
as exhibited in the gospel. Here indeed we see the true model of 
perfection ; an example in every particular worthy of imitatioB. 
And how came the evangelists to describe such a character aathis? 
Was it their own inventioa ? — Their uncultivated minds were utterly 
incapable of forming so sublime a picture. But they had the great 
original before their eyes. They relate what they saw, and what 
they heard, and what they felt, and therefore their testimony 
must bo true, and the gospel doctrine must be worthy of all accep- 
tation. — By Ikis example we are hound. It i>t n divine law 
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I One Jesua vrhich teas dead, whom Paul affirmed fg be alive, 

^1 Jescs Christ foretold that he sjiauld rise the third day. Od that 
i ,^B.y Gad made good Ins promise by raising him to life. This was 
the rock of ofTcDce : to the Jews a stumbling block, and to the 
3 Greeka foolishness. — That he who expired on the cross was the 
), promised Messiah, the deliverer of Israel, the annoinlcd king of 
J the chosen people of God, whose advent had been foretold in ibe 
l' 'magnificent language of prophecy, was a mortifying doctrine, to 
■which the prejudiced Jew, bred up with far different views and ex- 
Ipectations, could not liaten but with indignation and horrour. That 
« dead man had been restored to life was a tale which naturally es- 
ctted in the sceptical Gentile a smile of contempt. 

Tet this was the fact which the venerable apostle peremptorily 
affirmed, and steadily and zealously persisted in, at the hazard of his 
worldly all, his repulalton, his liberty, and his life. And his con- 
stancy and zeal, however it might be taunted as an object of ridi- 
cule by some, and of reproach by others, were in the highest de- 
gree reasonable and commendable. For tli« fact was capable of 
the most satisfactory proof, and the belief of it was of the most in- 
teresting importance. 

That Jesus was actually raised from the dead, was fnlly proved 
by his repeated personal appearance to those who, having been con- 
Tersant with bim, were best qualified to ascertain the fact ; first, to 
the women who had been hia attendants, and whom fie bad inirac- 
ulousty healed : then to Peter and James : afterwards to the apos- 
tles, at diflerent times for the space of forty days ; and again iu 
Galilee, to more than five hundred disciples at once : and last of ail 
to the apostle Paul himself, as to one born out of due lime, as he 
himself expresses it. And the testimony of these faithful witnesses 
was confirmed to the world by the effusion of the Holy Spirit, 
and the miracles which they were authorized to perform in the name 
of Jesus. Evidence more satislactory than this cannot be conceiv- 
ed "by the imagination. It operated conviction in the hearts of thou- 
sands. Many of whom boro their public testimony to the truth, and 
sealed that testimony with their blood. 

The consequencesof this joyful event are of the highest momoBt. 
The resurrection of Jesus fulfilled the scriptures, confirmed his di- 
vine mission, and constitute the proof, the pattern, and the pledge 
of the resurrection of all his faithful followcia. Because he lives, 
we shall live also. 

If then, christians, ive are convinced of the certainty of these 
facts, which lie at the foundation of all christian hope, let us act 
up to the conviction of our understandings. Let us joyfully cele- 
brate the weekly and the annual festivals which bring to our re- 
membrance this great event, the resurrection of our exalted Master. 
Let lis live as those who have immortality in view. Neither mourn- 
ing over our departed friends as others who have no hope, nor alarm- 
ed heyond reason at the prospect of our approaching dissolution : 
anxious for nothing but to secure the approbation of our final 
Judge : and humbly, hut cheerfully hoping that he who raised up 
Christ Jesus from the dead, will raise up us also by Jesus, to a 
new, a happy, and immortal life. 
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A neic coin^nimera I give unto you. Thai ye lout one another. 

That we are commanded, in terras the most absolute, to cuili- 
vale a eincere acid warm attacliment to each other, and thai no 
branch of christian duty is inculcated more frequently, or with more 
force, wili be admitted without controversy. Our Lord instri)cl» ui 
to consider it as the principal mark or feature by which his follow 
era are to bo distinguished in every ago. "By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one another. As I hava 
loved you, ye ought also to love one another ;" whence it is evi- 
dent that the pattern we are to follow is the love which Christ bore 
to hia disciples, which is undoubtedly extended indiscriminately to 
every member. The cultivation of ihit) disposition is affirmed to b 
one of the moat essential objects of the christian revelation, as we] 
as the most precious fruit of that faith by which it is embraced 
"Seeing," says St. Peter, '-ye have purified your hearts by obeying 
the truth unto an unfeigned love of the brethren, see that ye lovo 
one anqlhnr with a pure heart fervently," Agreeably to which the 
belQvcd disciple affirms it to be the chief evidence of our being it 
a stale of grace and salvalion. "By this we know that we "" 
passed from death unto life, because we love the brethren." 
it also be remembered, that the mode in wliich we are commanded 
to exhibit and express this most eminent grace of the spirit, is the 
preservation of union, a careful avoidance of every temper ud 
practice wliich might produce alienation and division. To this pur- 
pose, St. Paul reminds us of that union wbich subsists betwixt ibe 
several parts of the body, the harmony with which its respective 
functions are carried on, where the noblest organ is incapable of dis- 
pensing with the action of the meanest, togciber with that quick feel- 
ing of sympathy which pervades the whole ; all which, he tells us, is 
contrived and adjusted to prevent a achisni iu the body, In the Inst 
prayer our Saviour uttered, in which he expressly includes all whe 
should herealler believe, he earnestly entreats that they may be «ll 
one, even as he and his Father were one, that the world might be for- 
nished with a convincing evidence ofhis mission. For some agcsl' 
object of that prayer was realized, in the harmony of the first cht 
tians. To see men of the most contrary character and habits, 1 
learned and the rude,thQ most polished and the most uncultivated, tlie 
inhabitants of countries alienated from each other by inslitulions the 
most repugnant, and by contcsfathc most violent, forgetting their u- 
cient animosity, and blending into one mass, at the command of a pet- 
son whom they had never seen, and who had ceased to bo an iohal '' 
ant of this world, was an astonishing spectacle. Such a sudden assi 
ilation of the most discordaot materials, such love issuing from hearts 
naturally selfiBh, and giving birth to a new race and progeny, couU 
he ascribed to nothing hut the operation of divine truth : it was «a 
e.vperimental evidence of the commencement of that kingdom of 
God, that celestial economy, by which the powers of the future 
world are imparted to the present. 

Lot us learn from this, that no sect of christians can separate 
from their fellow disciples, and debar them from christian commun- 
ion, and at the same time reconcile such a conduct with the import 
of the Saviour's prayer, He who foresaw diversities of seotimenl, 
enjoined love as the budge of true discipleship. 
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AUGUST 3. 

' / am not mad, most noble Fatiu, but tpeak forth the loorda of Irulh and 

' Had Featua condescended to examine ihe words of truth which 
"^ his illustrinuB prisoner, Pnul, had imparted, he would have revered 

■ Chrigt and his gospel. — But such is the prevailing folly of mankind. 

■ They judge with partiality and prejudice. Seldom do they inquire 
- after troth with a humble and a candid mind ; and what they do not 

* andorstand they are prone to despise. 

* And this ia peculiarly observable where religion is in question. 
' Whence does it arise that the christian religion is ao little esteemed, 
' and the serious and sincere profession of it is so oOen the object of 

a sneer among certain men who set themselves up as the great ora- 
cles of all wisdom and philosophy ; the self constituted great, the 
learned, and the wise ; who scarcely regard a true believer as a 
man of a sound understanding ? The fact is. that such persons arc 
either too indolent to examine, or too prejudiced to form a correct 
judgment. They have just light enough to see to go wrong. And 
assuming, as they commonly and naturally do, that (he established 
ayatems of faith are genuine Christianity, they readily and justly 
conclude that such a religion can never claim God for its author. 

Let not this be our condemnation. Let us maintain a severe 
guard against prejudice of every kind. Let us he cautious in our 
judgments and in our censures. Let us not underrate ^ny thing, 
merely because we do not understand it. Let ua not be hasty in 
forming a decision upon subjects of importance, and before wo 
have obtained the proper means of information, or taken lime suffi- 
cient to inquire. 

Let us especially guard against this pragmatical spirit in the con- 
cerns of religion ; nor let us, at any time, treat (hose with contempt 
who hold sentiments different from our own. It is not honourable, 
it ia not candid, it is not christian to represent modes and opinions dif- 
ferent from those which we profess, as questions of mean superstition, 
or as notions which are iit for none but idiots or madmen. Others 
may, perhaps, have better reasons for their opinions than we are 
acquainted with ; and lilt we prove our own infallibility, it becomes 
us to tbink and speak with modesty and reserve ; and, as others 
differ from us no further than we from them, we ought in all rea- 
son to treat the opinions which they hold to be true and impor- 
tant, with the same tenderness and respect with which we desire that 
our own mny be treated by them. If we take it ill to be regarded 
with unkindness, and to he treated with harshness, because of the 
opinions which we embrace, in consequence of the freedom of our 
enquiries, let ua beware that we do not provoke this treatment by 
any unbecoming asperity in our own language and behaviour. Let 
every one he ambitious to demonstrate the excellence of his system 
by the moderation of bis language, the gentleness of his manners, 
the heauly of his example, and the dignity of his character, 
Hoiv precious. Lord ! thy hoij word '■ 

KWhul ligbl and joy ila truths aflbrd 
To souls benighted and ilislresscd ! 
Thy precepts guide our doubtful way i 
Thy fear forbida our aleps to stray ; 
Tb)' promise lends the heart to roat 
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/ am the re»urreelion and Ihe life. 

Let ua learn lo set a just value on the christian revelation, 
we understand it rightly, we must esteem il highly ; and we bI 
reckon the gospel as our chief treasure. It is indeed a pearl of 
great price, for the purchase of which it is worth white to part willi 
all that we have. I am free to acknowledge, for my own part, that 
I see no other sufficient ground on which to build the hope of a 
future life hut the revelation of the gospel. If that fail us, all i> 
lost. But if Jesus died and rose again, we are assured that those 
also who die in Christ, will God bring with him ; and because b< 
livPB we shall live also. And I bless God that the evidence of that 
all important fact, the resurrection of Jesus, is such as to warrant 
the most satisfactory practical assent. — As a fact it stands the strong * 
pillar of Christianity ; the precious corner stone, supporting and 
binding together the whole frame work of the building. The ftcl 
IS asserted as notorious and indisputable, and such as no one at the 
time even dreamed of controverting. Christ was put to death by 
his enemies : publicly crucified as a malefactor ; thousands were 
witnesses Co his expiring agonies, and his death was otKcially certi- 
fied by his e.tecutioners to the governour. These remarkable cir- 
cumstances were wisely ordered by divine providence to obviate 
the suspicion, and even to prevent the possibility of collusion. — After 
the maluresl deliberation, I am convinced that it would be the «- 
tremo of folly to act upon the supposition that Christianity is untnie: 
and by the help of God, no secular consideration, no scolfs of it 
fidelity, no violence of persecution, shall ever induce mc to let go 
this anchor of ray hope. And I trust that 1 am now speaking tbe 
language and the feelings of all who have within Ihcm nali 
longings after immortality. 

Nevertheless we'are not to wonder if many despise and reject 
the christian doctrine ; nor ought we to be discouraged on this 
count. It is owing, cither to ignorance, or to some uuhappy pre- 
possession. They have not duly considered, nor imparliaily exam- 
ined the subject. What, though like the priests they be men of 
learning, or noble, like Agrippa, or powerful, like Festus, yet, if 
they reject Christianity, they arc ignorant of that which it mofll 
concerns them to know, and are destitute of the one thing needful, 
of the best balm and consolation of human life. Let such peraons, 
if they please, sneer and scolf at the christian religion. Let them 
represent its serions professors as hypocrites or fanatics. He muel 
possess a very feeble mind who can be influenced by such poiotlesi 
ridicule to abandon his profession ; and that man must be very de- 
ficient in the christian temper who can repel these attacks with an; 
other weapons than powerful argument and mild expostulalioa, (bus 
endeavouring to convince these rash and violent assailants, 
Christianity is the most rational system in the world, and that the 
pure, uncorrupted religion of Jesus is the truest and most sublim 
philosophy. 

When from the dead Goil raised liis Sod, 

And called liim to Ihe sky, 
He gave our bouIs b. lively hope. 

That (hey should never die. 



AfFLICTIORB IIT TOCTH. 
AUGUST S. 

II u good for a man that he bear the yoke h 






Are we in youth, and have we been cnlleJ to affliclion ? — then, 
we are drawn near to God, and God is drawing near to ua. Hnve 
our plana failed, have our means lessened, have our op|iortunitie8 
fled, have our bodily or our mental powers become weak, or hate 
our friends died ? — then we arc called to take a view of ihe world 
from a new position, and to see, in the night of sorrow, thoae stars 
of glory which are not visible in the day of prosperily. 

The bearing of the yoke ia an easy and obvious metaphor, im- 
porting the restraint of liberty, when our desires are denied, and 
•we have not our will ; and also the pressure of afflictions which 
wound and chasten U9, and under which we smart and groan. Such 
ia the yoke which the prophet lells us it is good for a man that he 
bear. A strange doctrine indeed lo flesh and blood ! and how 
few believe it ! We judge of things by their outward appearance, 
and as they affect ua at present ; now no affliction or chastening 
Btiemcth for the present to be joyous, but grievous ; and we cannot 
persuade ourselves that there is any good in that which we feel to 
be troublesome and unpleasant. But, if we consult our reason and 
otir faith, they will soon bring us to the acknowledgement of this 
truth. That affliction cometh not forth of the dust, neither doth 
trouble spring out of the ground. The crosses we meet with, are 
not the effects of blind chance ; but (he results of a wise and uner- 
ting providence, which knows what is fittest for us, and loves us 
better than we love ourselves. There is no malica or envy lodged 
in the bosom of that blessed Being, whose name and nature is love. 
He takes no delight in the troubles and miseries of his creatures ; 
He doth not afflict willingly, nor grievs the children of men. It 
were iniriiitely unworthy of his wisdom and goodness, to please him- 
self in seeing us, his creatures, enduring any suffering which would 
not benefit us, to behold our anguish, and hear our groans. It is our 
happiness and welfare which he designs in all his dispensations ; 
and he makes choice of the most proper and effectual means for that 
end. He sees us wandering out of the way, ready to ruin and undo 
ourselves ; and he first endeavours to reduce us by milder and more 
gentle methods : he tries our gratitude and ingenuity, by all the 
endearments of mercy and goodness ; he draws us with the cords 
of love, and with the bands of a man. But if we break all these 
bands asunder, and cast away these cbrda from ua ; if we abuse 
his goodness, and turn his grace into wantonness ; then, not only 
his justice, but his love to us, not only his hatred to sin but his af- 
fection to ua, will oblige bim to aher his mulhod, and to take the 
rod in his hand, and try severity. God's design in afflicting ua is 
' excellently e.tpressed by the author to the Hebrews, "He chasteneth 
us for our profit, that we may be partakers of his holiness." Holi- 
ness is the higheat perfection and greatest happiness of which we 
ure capable : it is a real participation of the divine nature, the im- 
age of God drawn on the soul ; and all the chastisements we meet 
with, are designed to reduce ua to this blessed temper, and to make 
U3 like God ; and thereby capable to be happy with bim to all 
eternity, 
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He who wishes lo be vtrluous, or useful, or v/itrn, must seek la 
know his own cliaractu ; he who wishes for happiness tnust bolti 
know and have power over himself, without which it is uttnltaint- 
ble. That each one is better aci^uainted with himself thau any one 
else, is probable ; that each one can know himself best, is certaio. 
But either not being conscious of this power, or wanting dispositian 
to eaert it, another's opinion is often mistaken for our own con- 
sciousness, and the eatiniation of our character accommodated lo 
the image reflected from aaother^s mind. The opinions entertained 
concerning U9, cannot but afiect us, and if we are disposed to coD' 
eider only or principally what is said or thought that is good, i 
alone which is bad, concerning us, distrust of our powers, or 
estimation of ourselves will be produced. Although then what is 
said of us may be of some assistance, and what is thought would 
be of much more, yet aa we have iu our full possession the subject 
of knowledge, and the inalruraenls ifor examining it, we ought (a 
form our opinion of our character principally from the observstioos 
which we can make upon ourselves. 

The most important object of self examination, is the stale oftlu 
heart. It is above all itlier things interesting to know in what meaS' 
ure our lives are conformed to the will of our heavenly Father, and 
to the example of our beloved Saviour, whose blessed gospel is the 
light of our world. Do we view the character of God v ' ' 
placency I are we penitent for our sins ? do we aspire after greater 
virtue than we possess ? are our actions influenced by proper n 
lives ? are we acquiring such characters aa belong to the inhabit- 
ants of heaven ! are we wilting, that our future condition shall ba 
determined by God ? — These are questions which are worthy to 
occupy our minds. They are not to be answered by recurring lo 
any creeds or systems of faith. Virtue does not consist in, or very 
much depend upon the speculative opinions which we may adopt ; 
for there are but few articles of behef which are requisite to the 
christian character, and those are possessed by almost all who c. " 
themselves christians, while controversies and disputes are agitated 
upon subjects of comparatively little importance. The light which 
God baa given us is sufficient to indicate our duty, and knowing 
our obligations, we can judge whether we discharge them. Tlw 
opinions of others will afford us no oesislance in forming this judg- 
ment, for all virtue has its residence in the heart, and this ia s re- 
treat into which no human eye can penetrate. This is the reei- 
denco of all our principles and motives ; it is upon the nature of 
these that our character depends ; and it requires an attentive aad 
discriminating exercise of the understanding lo become property 
acquainted with (hem. Nor will it be benelicial lo compare our- 
B with others, for their thoughts are as inscrutable to ua, at 
n are lo them. They may be good and seem evil, or be evil 
im good. In short, we can only learn our religious charac- 
ter by examination of our own hearts, and when we reflect upon 
the great importance and high interest of moral excellence, and the 
ruin which may follow self-deception upon this subject, we must be 
"DQvinccd that this examination, above all others, is to ho performed 
ith the utmost sincerity and fairness. 




COHFAESIOH OF CBBI&'I. 
I AUGrST 1. 

Jnd tnheit the Lord t< 

How muUirgrm are ihe miseries of human life I Tonder stands 
one, waiting far a hand to guide liim. The eye is extinguished ; 
I and while day smiles on tho lace of nature, night gathers forever 
Kound hia head. There is another, whose ear never drank in a 
I Stream of melody — the organ is closed against strains which steal 
' Ihrough that avenue iulo the heart of his neighbour — "he never 
. heard the sweet muxic of speech," nor perceived the tones of his 
own unformed, untuned, unmodulated voice. Here is a third, who 
appears before me, without Ihe powrir of utterance — the string of 
the tongue was never loosened, and he never spake — the organs of 
■peech are deranged, or were never perfectly formed— he hears 
tones which vibrate on his heart ; — but he cannot impart Ihrough 
ibe same medium tho same pleasurable sensation. These could not 
escape the compassionate eye of Jesus. He gave sight to the 
blind, hearing to the deaf, speech to the dumb, limbs to the maimed, 
health to the sick, strength to decrepitude. — But yonder is the cham- 
ber of death. Darker is the cloud that broods there. Where the 
tongue was silent, the eye was eloquent — when the palsied limb 
refused to move, the ear heard, and discriminated sounds which melt 
the passions, and stir Ihe spirit within us : it was sad to lend the 
ooueh of Sickness — but still we seemed to have some hold upon Ihr 
mfierer, aud he have some interest in life. But that is the bed of 
Biortality, and the young, the beautiful, the only hope of her family 
is stretched there — and there is Jesus also rousing her from death 
as from a gentle slumber, and restoring her to the arms of her pa- 
rents. There is yet another class of sufiering worse than death. It 
glares in the eye, it raves in the voice, struggles in the limbs of 
that man, whose ihrone of reason imagination has usurped, and over 
the whole empire of his mind madness reigns in all its accumulated 
faorrours. Visions — horrible visions of unreal and inconceivable ob- 
jeoU float before his disordered senses, — while he hears not, he dis- . 
tuieutshes not, he regards not the voice of parent, or of wife, or of 
cbild, or of friend. The spirit sila surrounded by the ruins of nature, 
terrified amidst shattered, and useless, or perverted organs ; and cov 
•red with the midnight of despair. Oh, let the compassionate eye of 
the Saviour fix upon this object ! — and it does — he meets him com- 
ing from among the tombs — he speaks Ihe word — he calms the tem- 
pest — behold "the man sitting at his feet, clothed, and in his right 
tniod." 

Jesus irept. How great was the compassion of our Saviour ! Ho 
found on earth an hospilal full of the sound of lamentation, a dormi- 
tory in which some are every day falling asleep ; and those who re- 
main are mourning over those who to them are not. He has brought 
a cordial to revive our spirits, wbilo we are bearing our portion of 
this general sorrow, and he has opened to our view a land of rest. 

We learn here, that "casting out devils," was another phrase for 
reMoring reason to the distracted. Diseases were supposed to be 
the infliction of evil spirits As their existence is now seen to be 
impossible, we are to learn from our Saviour's example, lo do good, 
though we should not always explain every thing oonnocted with 
our charity. 
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Bi moderation we mean a steady pursuit of those objects and 
duties, which pertain to our situation, taieots and prospects. This 
is but another deSnition of our motto — the importance of a well 
regulated energy. It is certainly in our power, by the vigorous ex- 
ercise of our mental faculties, to reduce the objects which aremag- 
nilied and distorted by the magic of pnssion, to their natural shape 
and just dimension. We can reason with our prejudices and Btrog- 
glc with our feelings ; and in Ihia invisible conflict, exert resisllesa 
strength, and obtain the greatest of all victories. W'c can avail 
ourselves both of our own experience, and of the advice and exam- 
ple of others. In the world around us, instances arc Dot wanting 
of the fatal effecls of rash and precipitate action ; nor of the higb 
and lasting advantages, which attend a discreet and wise conduel. 
Great and powerful arc the motives to acquire a similar dominioD 

Why should not we, as well as others, stem the swelling tide, bold 
fast the helm of reason, and compel those d is pro portioned desires 
E excited by partial or exaggerated views, to 
o rational and moderate, and accommodated 
vhich we stand and the real nature of ihe 
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and aversions, which a 

give place to such as 

to the true situation ii 

objects with which we 

If God has fired us with strong passions this is (he cross he uas 
called us to bear. We are to take it up and follow our Waster, When 
internal tumult would destroy our energy, we should then interpoBe 
some attractive object, and in this way elude unrestrained emotions, 
rather than encounter their undivided force. — The lenient hand of 
time will do much ; but the exercises of religion will do more, to 
shorten ttiis kind process of nature. Religion will sanctify while 
it guides, — it will render our passage through the tempestuous re- 
gion of passions, not only safe but salutary. By directing these 
powerful principles to right objects, and restraining their cxcesBes, 
we may compel the most vehement to minister to the noblest pur- 
poses ; just as the mariner takes advantage of mighty currents and 
boisterous winds, the sooner to reach his desired haven. These 
great and awful powers, whether belonging to the natural world, or 
the moral and iniellectual, should be regarded with reverence. Like 
the lightning and (he thunder of heaven, (heir course is sometimes 
tremendous ; but, without them, all nature would be inanimate, tuid 
destitute of vital energy. Characters altogether unimpassioned may 
wind through an ambiguous course, without either doing or receiv- 
ing much good or evil r but all the great energies of virtue, as well 
as vice, belong to minds susceptible of ardent and powerful emo- 
tions. Even in St. Paul himself (he same cons(itutional warmA 
and impetuosity, which inflamed the persecutor, afterwards inspired 
the apostle and animated the martyr. That the springs of action 
might never fail, nature has been endued by its benevolent Author. 
ilh impulses and affections verging towards excess ; but then, be 
IS also given us the power of reason and religion to maintain the 
counterpoise ; and to apply, where necessary, tbeir assuaging indu- 
~Let the considerations which reason and religion present, in- 
ralmness of spirit, temperance of action, and steady perso* 
ve ranee. 
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JONAH, OR A CADTWn AflAIKST ATfOER. 2991 

AUGUST A. 

But it displeased Junab rxceedingly, and he wai very angry. 

The latter part of Ihe book of Jonah, from which the above ie\t 
is taken, opens a memorable and instructive scene, ft represeDts 
the weakness of human nature ; the illusion of the passions ; the bad 
4B^ects that flow from the want of self-government. In ihv text, we 
£□<! a prophet, a great prophet, an advocate of righteousnpss, and a 
denouncer of the judgments of heaven, fallen into ratherdisgraceful 
circumstances ; forgetting the dignity of his office ; and losing the 
■command of himself; discomposed and agitated by passion. And, 
-what ia the cause, we exclaim, which could call forth such harsh ex- 
pressions, from the lips accustomed to dispense the oraclns of God ? 
Had any blasphemy been uttered ? Had any shocking deed of in- 
justice or unmercifulness been perpetrated ? No, nothing of all this. 
Jonah had proclaimed the overthrow of Nineveh. But the inhahit- 
ants, having humbled themselves before God, in dust and ashes, had 
been forgiven ; (he predicted overthrow suspended j and mire than 
six score thousand persons, in the maturity of life, preserved from 
the threatened dealruclion. 

Unfortunately, this most joyful reverse militated against Ihe credit 
of Jonah's prediction, and he feared lo meet tiic scorn of (hose, by 
whom he had been regarded with reverence. Yet if Jonah had ex- 
ceeded his commission, by foretelling absolutely, that Nineveh must 
perish, whether she repented and turned from her evil works, or not ; 
the humility of the prophet should have retracted ; at any rate, the 
feelings of the man ought to have relented. But it seems, (by what- 
eyer means ho contrived to harden hia heart) he rather wished lo 
see that populous city laid in ashes, than that the least imputation 
should fall upon his own prophetic character. 

Then came the expostulating voice of God, "Dost thou well to 
be angry r" — The mild rebuke, however, was cither little attended 
to, or soon forgotten ; and the disappointed prophet, conceiving the 
sentence of destruction to be only delayed, and not remitted, retires, 
and waits on the outside of the city, to see the issue. There, op- 
pressed by the sultry east wind, and {in consequence of the wither- 
ing of a gourd, which for a while had aflbrded him a friendly shade) 
iflS exposed to the sun's scorching rays, which now beat upon his 
head, and aggravated the vexation of his unquiet mind, "he fainted, 
and wished in himself to die, and said. It is better for me lo die than 
to live." — Then, a second time, came the mild expostulation of con- 
science, and of God, "Dost thou well to be angry for the gourd ?" 
Stung with rage, and overcome by his passion, he replied, "1 do 
welt to be angry, even onto death !" Angry f With whom ? With 
God, the Father of Mercies ? For what ? For pardoning a vast mul- 
titude, all humbled in dust and ashes before him ? Who is it that 
thus arraigns the clemency of heaven ? A prophet ? a holy man ? a 
preacher of repentance ? and from the ignoble motives of avowed 
selfishness and vanity ? Gould a small personal interest, or, as he 
hitnself might think it, a very great one, plead against the voice of 
nature, and harden his heart against every sentiment of humanity ? 

Let the failings of good men teach us lo he humble, watchful and 
diffident. Let true religion, such as dwelt in the soul of Christ, 
pervade our spirits ; it will be to our hearts what gravitation is to 
.the universe, it will keep all our passions within the orbit of reason 
and usefulness. 
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4nV' DIBINTBHESTED BEIfBTOL&NCE. 

AUGUST 10. 

And thau shall be bletsed ; for they eannot recompente thte. 

Disinterested Giver ! your Saviour blesses you ; your God will 
reward you, You have done good without requital, and selected 
objects of benevolence where there is no power to recompense, 
Happy man — going oit ofyouraelf, you have gathered the expanded 
pleasures of disinterested generosity. Your experience has verified 
the wisdom of the Saviour's maxim. He lelt the divine consciouB- 
itesB of such actions, and he was anxious that his disciples ehooU 
enjoy his blessedness, tJuch benevolence is like that of the Eternal 
Father which seeks no recompense. Thus our Saviour, from the 
fulness of his heart and his personal experience, said. Thou shall 
be blessed, for Ihey cannot recompense thee. 

If we consider our own frame, or the constitution of the world 
around us, we must perceive that the divine Providence destines us 
to be " members ono of another,'' mutually dependant, and accord- 
ing to the need and the urgency of the occasion, mutual instrumenls 
of reliefand comfort. As, in the vegetable world, the plant, wboM 
stem is too slender fur its own support, shoots out tendrils, or en- 
twines its pliant form round some other of more iirm and erect stsl- 
ure ; so human iiilirmities and necessities have the like power olTiisC- 
ening npon the henrt of man, and entwining about its inmost a7ec- 
tions. From the plaintive helpless infant, to the deep manly sor- 
rows that struggle to escape the notice of the world, through every 
gradation of want and weakness, (he heart of man is not formed to 
witness without cmolion, the necessities and sorrows of his kiad ; 
nor to withstand, without self-violence, the eloquence of the appeal '■■ 
and they who have gradually hardened themselves against the plead- 
ings of nature, are not more blessed by the callousness thus super- 
induced upon their minds. They may accumulate the outward ma- 
terials of enjoyment ; but they have not learned truly to enjoy. They 
iind thai man's life consists not "in the abundance of the things 
which he poBsesseth." They are perhaps surrounded with Bcenei 
ol' gaiety and grandeur — their dwellings resound with the voice of 
mirth and festivity. They may deign sometimes to listen to tbe 
modulated sounds of lictit ions and elegant distress ; taking good heed 
that not one note of real woe ehoU grate upon their ear, or ruffle the 
B surface of thei 

must sometimes sutfer. Care and 
ve are doomed to .sutler, it is more 
' ourselves— with God and dmd 
mpitied and uncomforted to bear 
the load of human frailty and misery alone. To those, who, in the 
days of their prosperity, have done Iheir utmost to banish waot sod 
misery from the world, how greatly softened is the rugged •rait of 
atHiclion by "tbe blessings that follow them, from those that were 
ready to perish !" How much less sadly and mournfully do the 
tears flow, intermingled with those of the widow and the orphen, tbe 
aged and disconsolate, to whose necessities Ihey once ministered, and 
whose sorrows to alleviate once gave a charm and lustre to their 
brightest hours of gladness, Sweet and consoling were the recol- 
lections of Job under his heaviest sufferings — "When the eye s»* 
me, it blessed, me, and when the ear heard me, it gave witness t» 
me, because I delivered the poor and the fatherless, and him that hid 
none to help him." 
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WOBLDLT AMXIETT. 23J 

AUGUST II. 

Take no thought far (At morrow- 

In the original, this text means, Be not unreojonably anxinue, 

le not disturbed by future carea, — Under just subordination, to high- 
er interests, and higher duties — a vigorous and steady prosecution 
of the busineas of our respective stations — a moderate pursuit of 
temporal advantages, and avoidance of temporal inronvenicncfs and 
«vil9, is allowable, justifiable, commendable. Having adopted the 
measures which prudence suggest, and followed Ihem with the ar- 
dour their importance demands, we are then to possess our houIs in 
tranquil reliance on divine Providence. 

Certainly, the happieet stale, and the most favourable to virtue 
and piety, is not that in which the mind is altogether disengaged 
from the alTairs of the world ; but that in which it is in a great mea- 
BUre occupied by a succession of honorable and active pursuits ; yet 
Rot so much engrossed by Ihem, as to exclude proper intervals of 
sedate reflection. Such a mixture of the contemplative end active 
life, as men's different stations, dispositions, and abilities allow, forms 
tbe beat shelter for innocence, opens the amplest ticld tor UKefulneHS, 
and offers the fairest prospect of content and happiness. On the 
contrary, that heart-corroding, joy-consuming anxiety (with respect 
to the atiairs of the world, and their remote issues,) which disturbs 
the hours of leisure and reflection, which devours the comforts both 
of domestic and social life, and which therefore no possible success 
, can ever repay, is as baneful to the improvement of the mind as to 
its eDJoyment ; and alike hostile to reli|;ious virtue, and to human 
^ happiness. In the first place, the immediate sensation of an anxious 
, mind is itself an evil of no small magnitude : and the effects which 
( it produces are similar to the bitter fountain whence they flow. The 
) very countenances of men immersed in the world's intricate cor;- 
< cerns, betoken the over loaded mind ; and under all the most studi- 
L ed airs of urbanity, the suspicious, unaympalhiziug aspect shows the 
I heart a stranger to trancjuillity. When this dispro portioned solici- 
I tude becomes habitual, they are, of course, consigned for the re- 
mainder of their days, to those cankered cares, those insatiable cra- 
vings which eat out the soul of happiness. In the mean time, (the 
body sympathizing with the mind,) health is impaired : sleep flies 
from the eyelids : the temper is soured : all the good dispositions of 
the soul languish : even the understanding suSera ; and all its facul- 
ties, from being overstrained, lose their proper tone and energy : 
yet in tbe midst of this general wreck of nature, still the desire of 
accumulating continues and increases ; adheres inseparably like an 
empoisoned and corrosive vestment to what remains of the being it 
thus miserably consumes ; and while life yet lingers in his exhaust- 
ed veins, accompanies the wasted soul, and macerated body, to the 
grave. — There is no need to overcharge the picture : for who is 
Ignorant that the world may boast of its martys as well as religion. 
But amongst this crowd of voluntary victims, there are, perhaps, 
none more pitiable, than those who feel their cares increase with their 
poasessioDB, and their anxieties with their abuudance. Let this hab- 
it be formed, the man becomes his own tormentor ; and all the bles- 
sings of Providence are reversed when the mind itself is so indus- 
' triouB in searching for ve.xation, and so ingenious in sharpening its 




should not be judged. 

s to be acquired by honest and habitual exio- 

s well as others, we majit 

mfesaioos when no ear hears them. There m 

favourite faults which may escape, from being the companions ofoir 

virtues ; there are-vicea to which we may be lenient because ihtf 

have in them something of refinement and amiablenesa and lli 

errours of weakness wo may pity rather than condemn ; when agMl 

quality, which is congenial to our natural disposition, has growsil- 

to a defect, we may be insensible to it ; and from various moliw 

by which we are actuated we may select those that are good, ud 

imagine that they are the only ones which influence us, whoa tkej 

)uld be lost to a closer inspection in the crowd of unworthy * ' 

I not unnecessary then to say that this e:(an)iMte 

should be honest, or to be impressed with the importance of si 

ity and openuess in our intercourse with ourselves. Truth, wiiboB 

any of the drapery of prejudice or opinion, must be the test o 

actions, and we must reverence our judgment too much to itttemfl 
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r it to be misled. 

of despondence when desperati 
—there may be periods of scepticism, whet, 
r, we may not fear to err ; when (he mind i 
n good and bad — and amid the tumnit of pu 
ard but that which prompts us to indulgence 
may gaze with delight upon the leopard's spola or the adder's t 
aDd forget the venom and the fang ; in the delirium of guilty teelin^ 
the sting of conscience may be unfelt, and we may be unable to juiba 
of our conduct. Ai such times we should banish thought fromoai 
minds, we should seek safety in flight, rather than by combat, »e 
should strive to forget, rather than recollect our feelings, feoriH 
to deepen impressions which may otherwise soon disappear. 

There are many, who, from the constitution of their mindB,iii 
incapable of these vicissitudes who are not liabh ' ' 
influence of strong emotions, and there arc none who can always r^ 
main in such states of mind as have been described. In most pe^ 
sons the passions and feelings are not usually in powerful operslwa. 
They rouse themselves and are violent for a season, and then lean 
the soul harassed by their invasion to recover its exhausted vigor. 
so that, for the most part, reason may possess her rightful sway, Mid 
then is the period favourable to an impartial estimation of one's OWi 
character. 

This e.xercise must bo habitual : not merely an unfrequcnt 
occasional inquiry into our characters, to which circumstance! 
culiarly favourable may e.xcite us, but a constant and uiiremiti«i 
attention to every action, and to each whisper of conscience. We 
should uniformly reflect whether we do what we ought. We aboM 
determine what we will do by considering the great rules of lift, 
which religion affords, and we should judge of what we AarrdoMbt 
"id must scnrch minutelv into mi 
hich would conceal 'OaM 
principles by which we 




I REFLECTIONS AFTER TSB IWATB OF i 



Lover and friend bast than put far fioi 



What ia culled natural affection, is an acquired habit. The ties 
^Vhicl) have happily bound two together in conjugal fidelity and love, 
. have ol^en proved stronger than all other attachments. — -Has death 
taken from your eide, the chosen partner of your life, and left you, as 
it were, alone, without the solace, support and friendship which you 
have so long felt P Has existence lost ita chief charm, and do you 
feel perfectly prostrated at the thought, that you cannot look on 
that face again, and that you must pursue the weary way of life 
j without this endeared and venerated object P — Your case is one 
|< which demands peculiar condolence, Bui, remember that God, who ll 

"tempers the wind to the ehoro lamb," will not forsake you in this ^ 

hour of your greatest need. There can be no waste in his spirit- I 

nal universe ; and in keeping safely what he takes, he leavee the 
zichest consolation for those who remain. The religion of Christ ' 

I is filled with comfort for you. A God of light and grace dwells 
above the incumbent cloud which now overshadows you. May your 
I Affliction bf sanctified to you ; and it is sanctified to you, when you 
are sanctified by it, when you are so profited, as to be made a par- ; 

taker of God's holiness. The best way of mourning for your de- J 

parted friend, is by following that friend's good examples. 1 

. Let those who have been called to part with the friend of their J 

bosom, ask themselves how they have conducted under the bercav- ' 

ment ? Let each ask from the heart — Have I seen the emptiness of 
creatures, and recalled my hope and conlidence from every thing 
below God ? Have I, in this severe trial, felt my heart bow in quiet 
subjection to the Father of spirits ? Have I show-ed that I loved 
God above the dearest creature enjoyments, so that 1 could willing- 
ly acquiesce in his sovereign pleasure, and give up my beloved 
friend at his demand i Have I, by this affliction, been led into a 
more thorough acquaintance with my own heart, and been made \ 

truly humble and penitent for those inordinate, those idulatrous, i 

those rebellious affcclions, which lurk there ? Have I been led to i 

a serious review of my past behaviour towards my relatives deceas- 
ed ; and do I feel thankliil to God for whatever kindness and duty he \ 

has enabled me to perform to them, and penitent Ibr every instance ^ 

of neglect and unfaithfulness '( Am I quickened hereby to greater 
zeal and fidelity in discharging my duly to my surviving friends ? j 

Do I feel ray heart more disengaged from earth, more weaned from ] 

life, more reconciled to death, and more attracted to the world of t| 

spirits, now another beloved object has gone thither before me ? ^ 

Do 1 feel and live more ns a borderer on the eternal world, since a 
part of me has fled to it ? And am I ready to follow, if I should 
quickly receive the summons ? Happy, thrieo happy, those mourn- , 

ers, who arc taught to improve the death of friends In such noble i 

purposes 1 The temporal loss, in this case, is converted into inlinite, ' 

immortal gain. But if any of us are not engaged in making this J 

improvement, we have reason to mourn with emphasis ; for we have 1 

lost not only our dear relatives, but likewise the whole spirit and 1 

benefit of the afHiction. We have cause to weep, not merely over i 

the dead bodies of our friends, but over our own untouched, dead, I 

miserable souls, which are a thousand times more shocking spec-- 
tacles. 
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By "our deblora" are intended those, who, in any respect, injure 
US, either in our persons, reputatioo, ioterest, or comfort. The 
christian duly of forgiveness does not require a stoical or affected 
insensibility of sucii injurious treatment ; for the gospel aims to reg- 
ulate, not to extinguish the innocent feelings of our nature. Nor 
duty forbid our expressing to the injurious party, a proper 
indignation and grief at his misconduct, and prudently attempting 
his conviction and amendment ; — on the contrary, the scriptures en- 
join us to go to our offending brother, and privately tell htm hii 
fault : its direction is, "Thou shall not hate thy brother in tfay heart; 
but thou shalt in any wise rebuke him, and not suffer sin upon him." 
— Nor does the duty, in cjuestion, prohibit ua Becking aatisfaetion 
from those who have injured us. The laws of God, of self preser- 
vation„and of civil society warrant us, in such cases, to do justice 
to ourselves. The laws of Christianity require the injurious persoo 
to go and make satisfaction to his offended brother, and even to de- 
fer the performance of religious worship till he has honestly at- 
tempted this reconciliation. 

The duty of forgiving ofienders, implies, in the first ploce, that 
we really love them ootu-ilhsianding their pernicioua conduct. We 
are to distinguish between the person snd the fault ; and to feel 
that he may become a good mao, and then a good friend. Chrwt 
says — "Love your enemies; lilcss them that curse you ; and do 
good to them that despilefully use you." The indulgence of tn 
angry, sullen, malicious disposition towards an offender, is slrietl]i 
forbidden. It is as remote from christian forgiveness, as darknes* 
ia from light. 

Secondly — this duty implies, a sincere desire and a resolved pur- 
suit of the welfare of those who have injured us ; and a beaiifell 
satisfaction in their amendment, and in their temporal and spiritual 
prosperity. He who thirsts for revenge ; or exults at the misfor- 
tunes of an offender, has not the christian spirit. 

Thirdly — this duty requires a readiness of mind to confer tritli 
the offending party, to be reconciled to him on mild and equitable 
terms ; and on his offering due satisfaction, to comfort him with (he 
Bwift and frank assuranceof our forgiveness and kindness. — He who 
is onlyyi>rced into 

mity. The gospel requires 
must; be fixed, habitual and ready- 
not precipitate and yet free. 

There are two kinds of forgiveness, benevolent and cowplacenHAl. 
The first is always our duty, as it embraces the general principlef 
of loving our neighbour. It requires our treating our debtors with 
tender compassion, with cordial and octive good will. — The eectmi 
is not always our duty ; that is, we are not always bound to restore 
or receive the offender to our bosom, as a christian brother ind 
friend. Ilia offence may be such, as shall lead us to doubt his sin- 
cerity ; and we may wait until we sec fruits of his repentance. Il' 
the offender merely says, J repent, must I forgive him seventy timw 
in a day ? No — unless he complies with the condition which our Sii»- 
iour attached to this text, viz. "if he turn again unto thee." Hk 
turning means Evangelical repentance, and where this actually exiite. 
there wo must pardon. 



iation, betrays dark symptoms of latenl 
"'■—- -, forgiving spiitt ; and this spirit 
—not blind, and yet without wrath; 



ArCUST IS. 



TifC appellatioD of Chn»tian, is not now, as it was at firsl, any 
(disparagement, — But are you ashamed, pertnil ine to ask you, — aro 
jyou ashamed to be known as a believer and abettor of tlie religian 
j«f Christ — those doctrines which the men of tliis world esteem fool- 
ISshnesa ? When auch a thing ia asserted or insinuated, do you feel 
t^ispoaed to blusfa, and to hide your head ? — I do not mean from 
't:iiKiidity and self-diffidence, hut from the secret consciousness of 
.ebamc P — Does this tempt you to ahill and prevaricate — to hesitate, 
..Bnd ([ualiiy, and varnish, as if you were fleusible there was a de- 
L'^ree of weakness, and want of spirit, in admitting the charge, and 
^•vowing the seDtiracnts imputed to you ? — Do jou feel ashamed of 
the world's scorn, and of its various epithets of contemptuous re- 
|tfoach, — a saint, an cnthttsiati, a fanalie, a wdl meaning but ipeak 
tainded man '! — Or, on the other hand, whilst you do not court and 
iovite reproach, do you count it your honour when it comes upon 
you ; — a participation in the sufferings of a worthy Master, and de- 
riving glory from the excellence of the cause in which it is en- 
dured ? — Remember what ia said of the apostles, when they had 
been publicly reprimanded, and beaten, and charged to desist from 
preaching Christ : "They departed from the presence of the coun- 
cil, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to Bulfcr shame for hie 
tntme !" — A portion of the same noble spirit is possessed by every 
•ne who truly loves the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Christian, professing as you do, the moral courage which accom- 
panies true faith, let your soul delight itself in God and in Christ. 
Mingle, by imagination, in the future scenes of your glory. Let 
your hope enter within the veil, in the full and delightful anticipa- 
tion of your speedy admission. And is this the only grace which 
I should enter it ? No. Let love enter within the veil and say, 
I "whom have 1 in heaven but thee ;" and let lailh enter it and aay, 
"I shall see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living :" 
I i«t patience enter and behold the good resting from their sorrows : 
I let gratitude enter and take up its song and its harp ; and let hu- 
mility enter and ace how all its honours are devoted to Jesus : let 
eharity enter, and mark how, amidst all the varieties in character, 
origin, and glory among its inhabitants, there is but one heart ; let 
desire enter and aay, O when shall 1 come and appear before God! 
and let joy enter and drink of its rivers of pleasure. Soon shall the 
period of your actual adniis.sion arrive. The forerunner has enter- 
ed for you ; and as you would wish that your entrance should not 
be with fear and trembling, with doubt and heGitalion, "give all dil- 
igence to make your calling and election sure, and then there shall 
be administered to you an abundant entrance into the everlasting 
kingdom of your Lord and Saviour." There you shall find a tem- 
ple without a veil, a church without spot, day without night, wor- 
afaip without hypocrisy, youth without decay, happiness without 
measure, and glory without end. Manifest a respect, high, constant 
and universal, to the commandments of God. "Blessed are they 
who do his commandments, that they may have a right to the tree 
of life, and enter in through the gates into the city." 
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RELIOroU-S COVIVSBSATIOV, 
AUniTST IB. 



I another and (fl* Lord 



Some years since religious conversalLon was 1 
any other. Now, it is an all engrossing; topick. Too much joy can- 
not be felt for this salutary change. Who that feels any interest in 
the destiiiBtion of hia hi;ing, can refrain from making this a theme 
of frequent and delightful conversation ^ The language ofreligioa 
is the language of man's higher nature, the language of heaven's 
inhabitants, the language of our Father's house. 

But there are errours connected with religious conversation, against 
which we must guard, if we would not expose Christianity (a derision. 
It must be timely, temperate, eulighlened, and charitable. — We 
mii^t avoid ail display of regard to religion, which is ostentaliooi 
and offensive. He has little aci]uaintance with human nature, who 
does not know, that the affectation of any virtue is one of the worst 
proofs of its existence, and is very commonly a sign of its being 
wanted. It is not common for a man of humanity and benevolence 
to talk much of his humane and benevolent feelings, nor for a man 
of courage to assume the air of a braggart, nor for a man of honesty 
and truth to make many professions uf his honesty and assertions of 
his veracity. The case in respect to religion is indeed somewhat 
different from what it is in respect to the social virtues ; as it is not 
BO strongly ns these supporte^l by Ibc opinion of the world. It be- 
com<?s therefore the duty of men of virtue and influence, a duty very 
different from that ostcatatious display, of which wo have been 
speaking, openly to profess their respect for it, and on various occa- 
sions of life in a particular manner to manifest this respect. 

We deem the family circle, and the hours of friendly intercourse, 
as the place and season for religious conversation. Perhaps it is 
objected to us, that we do not make our religious feelings a cotnmon 
subject of remark. To this we answer, that there are subjects not 
to be talked of except in a very sorious state of mind and with ao 
immediate sense of their importance ; and that there would be much 
danger of their losing their solemnity and their awliilness, if too fre- 
quently or familiarly introduced. We answer, that it ia in a tdgh 
degree offensive to a man of correct mind to make his deepest fed- 
ings and his strangest affections a subject of common discourse — to 
borrow the fire of the altar for the common uses of life. He, who 
commanded us to enter into our closets to pray, did not intend thai 
we should come forth to announce, with what dispositions we may 
have performed the duty. For that man ihereforc we should feel 
our highest respect, whose conversation should bo habitually regu- 
lated by religion and morality ; who should imply his sense of theii 
obligations much ollcner, than he directly espresscd it ; who should 
be always ready to converse on those subjects, which require tba 
most serious state of mind, when his ndvice, his warnings, his eD- 
couragemenl, or his consolation might be of any value ; but who 
for the most part in the common iutercourse of life should "ailenl 
let his morals tell his mind." 

Under proper restrictions, social circles may statedly discuss the 
various topicks of religion. The number should generally be small, 
and confined to those who have full confidence in each other. Abj 
parade about such a meeting is offensive. 



racKEASE OP ttKLIOIOUS LIGHT. 



Wb should never cease to thank God, that ihe advaocement of 
cbristiao truth has been steady and promising. From the lime of 
the reformation, we think, by the progress of knowledge and of free- 
'dom of inquiry, iho real character of ChriBtianity has been more anil 
'more made known among proIeHtanI nations ; and we think we dis- 
cern- the influence of these more correct views of religion in the* 
gradual but very perceptible improvement of these nations, during 
the three last centuries, in virtue and happiness, in a more estab- 
lished and rtioro general sense of right and wrong, in a belter rcgu- 
Inted state of society, and in the cultivation oflbe humane and social 
affections. In comparing the present character and condition of men 
:iri these nations with what it was in the most civilized countries at 
the time of the introduction of Christianity, we perceive the eSecIs 
of our religion, and in comparing the same present slate of society 
with what it wiia two centuries ago, we perceive, as we think, the 
effects of a more improved knowledge of out religion. The more 
directly the few simple and most imporlact truths of Christianity 
can be made lo act on the minds of men without being impeded in 
their operation, the more powerful and universal will be its influence. 
Wb rejoice in the progress of true religion, because as we have be- 
fore said, we think it the progress of human virtue and happiness. 
We think tho advancements in philosophy and moral science, and 
the advancements in the knowledge of true religion, mutually pro- 
mote each other. 

Let us daily pray, that God would establish the truth as it is in 
Jesus. But let us, amid all our zeal, cherish the broadest christian 
charity. Let us take heed to our steps in the business of reform. 
Especially lot us regard the aged, and abstain from disturbing their 
faith, though we might deem it somewhat erroneous. With it are 
entwined all their religious principles and affections, and the former 
could hardly be removed without the latter being shattered or de- 
stroyed. It is the lot likewise of a great part of the world to receive 
their religious opinions upon authority, and though there are many 
belonging to this class, whose opinions we might by no means esteem 
altogether true, yet we should not bo very ready to lead them to doubt 
of the correctness of the authority in which they had confided, lost 
their distrust should extend lo all Ihey had been taught ; and because 
we might not be able to substitute our own, instead of that authority 
which we had weakened or overturned. To such mon we do not 
address ourselves, or we only address ourselves to say, that if their 
faith has produced the fruits of good living, if it has shewn itself in 
love lo God aud love to man, we have no question of its excellence 
and its sufficiency to salvation ; we should be among the last of men 
to wish them to feel pain from any doubt of its correctness. There 
ia an obligation upon every one to examine, with very serious atten- 
tion, the reasonableness of that faith in himself, which he in willing 
ehould have any influence upon the faith of others. 
My thoughts ascend above tho earth, 
And seek their primal, proud abode ; 
Tho country oniieir heavenly birth. 
Tho land of peace, of joy, of God. 
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man's bodily corariTirriON inATTKD to climatf. 
AUGUST IB. 



We are now experiencing tlio severest heat of the warmest »«»■ 
8on ; and if tliore were not aoasons in tlie body as well as in ih 
jear, we xhoutd quickly perish. But we are led to admire the tm- 
dom and goodneaa of divine providence, illustrated in ad^aplmgh 
eonflilnlioH iind the inrVmations of mankind lo the conveniences and 
inconveniences of their local haiiilaliona, and in reconciling ibtn 
to their lot. 

Indifferent latitudes, the nature of the climate is widely diflereU 
Those regions which lie nuar the equator are scorched with insuP 
ferablo and unremitting heat, or annoyed with deluges of rain UJ 
tremendous hurricanes. While those which approximate to the poh 
are bound up with perpetual frost, and are exposed to a long tal 
cheerless night of wecka' and even months' duration, witboat ■ 
glimpse of the solar ray. The sea is covered with islands of icik 
and the surface of the land, for the greater part of the yeu, m 
snow, which during a few weeks in (lie summer gives way lo a sei^ 
ty produce, in which few or none of (he vegolables which ^t&ait^ 
ed to the sustenance of human life can be brought lo maturity. 

An inhabitant of the temperate zone, if suddenly transported to 
either of these extreme rcgtons, and there left to himself, must iot^ 
itably perish. Hia conslilulion would not be able to endure the *f 
treme cither of heal or cold to which it would be exposed. Ani 
being ignorant of the course of nature in a climate to which he tnd 
not been accustomed, he would be utterly unable lo provide eilhei 
the sustenance, or the clothing, or the babitalioa which the change 
of climate would render necessary ; nor would he have any nmiB 
of guarding against the insalubrity of tlie air, or the noxious mi 
venomous animals which might be natives of the soil. Of the tnilli 
of this supposition we have ample proof in the great mortslily vrhicli 
uniformly attends the settlement of colonies m newly discover*' 
countries. And, if we may credit history, whole armies have, iit co>> 
sequetice of ignorance and inexperience, been at once sufTocSled ij 
parching winds, or swallowed up in the sands of aburniug desert 

Yet, such is the admirable contrivance of divine wisdom and be- 
nevolence in the structure of human nature, that the natives of theH 
torrid or frozen climates, which are so uncomfortable and so 0ir^ 
midable (o strangers, are not only reconciled to a residence in ihcB, 
but even greatly prefer them lo all other?, and imagine ihenwoIvM 
to be (he most favoured of nations. Their constitutions are so fom- 
ed. or by their'habits of living they are so trained and disciplioc^ 
as to endure without inconvenience the respective cMremea of beU 
or cold. They possess the health and vigour which their sit intigM 
require, and some of them live to extreme old age. 

Such is tho impartial goodness of the Universal Parent, in provid- 
ing for his human oflsprmg. According to the present system o( 
nature, it was impossihle that all should enjoy the same beauty and 
talubrity of climate : but He has abundantly compensated the if- 
feet, by giving that pliancy to the human frame which shall adapt 
itself to every climate, and make every one believe that his own «l- 
lotmcut is the best. that men would praise the Lord for hiS; 
ness, ami for bis wonderful works lo the children of men 



hisgOO*^ 



MORAtlTT. 



AUGUST 19. 



Our love to God ie to be shewn by our beneficence lo man — and 

this ia morality. 

It has been objected to some sects that [hey reduce Christianity 
to a mere system of morals, containing a worldly or pagan morality. 
If there be any one who thinks this of va ; who thinks that we regard 

' Qo other duties, than those of man to man, and rely on other motives to 
virtue, than what the present life alTords ; that we hcliefe in God with 
somewhat more delightrul views, we suppose it will be confesaed, of 
his nature and moral government, than what many other Christiana 
entertain, and yet regard him with no love, nor reverence, nor fear, 
and do not make this belief the foundation of all virtue and of oil 
hope ; that we believe Jesus Christ to have been the messenger of 
God, and yet view his perfect character with no admiration, and his 

I labours and sufTorings with nn gratitude ; that wo believe a future 
jife of happiness or misery, and yet regard its most awful sanctions 
with indiiferencc ; if there be any one, who thinks all this trite, let 
OS convince him to the contrary by our zeal in the cause of our 
Redeemer, and by our genuine purity and usefulness of life. 

Our Saviour was emphatically a moral teacher. With unhesitat- 
ing trust we receive his doctrines, and with devout earnestness we 
pray for that faith which works by love and which pnrilieBthe heart. 
.^— One cause of the prevalence of the corruptions of Christianity, is, 
the desire to substitute something else in the stead of personal holi- 
ness ; to make something different from this the foundation of our 
Tiope of God's mercy. — It is true thai we have no respect for that 
religion, which, where the means of doing good exiGl, does not man- 
ifest itself in a life of usefulness ; which does not prompt lo contin- 
ual exertion, not to any violent and irregular starlings off from our 
proper sphere, for the purpose of some extraordinary course of ac- 
tion, which the world may wonder at, but to a patient, regular, faith- 
ful, unostentatious discharge of daily and it may be humble duties. 
The religion, which we respect, does not produce any temporary, 
unnatural excitement of feelings, which may or may not have very 
little to do with personal holiness ; but it forms habits of virtue and 
self-controul, it restrains the passions, it regulates the temper, and 
it produces, throughout the whole character, a gradual hut constatit 
progression in excellence. U has no sectarian air, nohabitual look 
of gloom and repulsion, no assuming of censorship and superiority ; 
but it mingles in the world, and sheds a beneficial and improving in- 
flaenco upon all around, and regulates in its possessor, either directly 
or as a more remote principle, all his actions toward his fellow 



creatures. 

Morality ii 
of thos 
ity, and n 



B the whole duty of man. It is the uniform observance 
s of piety and virtue, which never intermit their author- 
;r relax their obligation. It includes all the fruits of the 

spirit. It allows of no alliance between religion and the passions. 

It takes no notice of ostentatious pilgrimages, penances, pravcrs or 

fasts. It requires us lo be good and do good. 
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S40 MITDBC OF OBaiSTIAN ZEAL. 

AUGUST 30. 

But it is good to be zealously affected alwaya in a good thing. 

Chkistias zeal muot be enlightenetl and directed by knmriti^i. 
Zeal, without this, is a blind and brutal impetuosity, which teodsto 
precipitate its subject into an endless labyrinth oferrour, irregl]||^ 
ity and miacliief. A weak and icnorant mind united to strong^ 
Bions, form a dreadful compound, and threaten deplorable coan- 
quences. — Zeal must be tempered with jmtdence. Prudence muil 
adjust our religious ardour to the real weight and imponnnccdf 
things ; lest like the Pharisees we exhaust our zeal npnn flie out- 
lines and appendages of religion, and become regardless of ila viii) 
and essential branches. 

Zeal must be accompanied with charily. Charity or love, cos- 
sidered in its due extent, is (he principal and most lovely grace ei 
Cbristianily i and all religton is nothing without it. ItmuitlnDt 
therefore be injured or sacrificed on every little occasion. Ji mu« 
not be violated on atiy occasion, merely to gratify our own l.umoui 
or passions. In short, as true zeal is but the fire of love, the arduur 
of Christian benevolence ; so when it is pointed even against dan- 
gerous errour, against scandalous and destructive wickedness, ii 
assumes a mild and composed, a tender and compassionate air, oiul 
thus discovers a warm affection to the person of the transgressor, i 
pungent grief for his sin and danger, and an earnest desire of hi; 
reformation and welfare, while it faithfully testiliea against his fatftl 
principles and conduct. Both prudence and charity demand the 
most kind and tender treatment, even of the most bitter enemies lo 
gospel truth and holiness ; since this is the only promising method 
of rescuing them from their present dangerous condition. 

But we are never to forget, that as true religious zeal origiaalw 
in right affections of heart ; so il always begins its refbrmation il 
home. The subjert of it first casta the beam from his own eye : bis 
first and highest indignation is pointed against his own faults, and M 
vigorously eserted for hia personal correction and moral improve- 
ment. It is absurd to imagine that a person can truly hate sin ia 
others, if he fondly cherishes or spares il in himself; or that ho cw 
earnestly seek the amendment and welfare of hia neighbour « lb> 
publick, if he have no regard to his own. But when a man ia prop- 
erly zealous at home, lie will, by natural consequence, extemi hia ' 
charity abroad. He will be zealous of good works, both in bimwlf 
and others. True benevolence joined with piety will quicken lii* 
zeal, both against (he sin, and for the happinesa of all around. Duid 
was grieved, yea, poured out rivers of tears when he beheld Iruis- 
gressora. Lot waa ve.xed with the filthy conversation of the wichcd 
Sodomites. Paul's spirit was in darned within him, at Ihe aigtil of 
Athenian idolatry. The church of Epbesus is commended l»r Mt 
being able to bear them that are evil, and for reprimanding Ma* 
hearted profesaors. Our Saviour himself with holy severity drove 
the money changers out of the temple, and thua verified ibat pro- 
phetic passage, "the zeal of Ihino house halh eaten me Up." Ib 
conformity to these o.tamples, true zeal will prompt the moat ow 
nest, yet prudent cfTorta for the instruction and reformation, for At 
present and everlasting tntereats of mankind. 

Let ua pursue the truth with our Saviour'.^ zeal below, so u tu 
enjoy it with his fullnesH above. 



OBLiaiTtONR or CHlllBTIAN ZEAL. 
AUGUST 21. 



rell regulated or sanc- 
S9 indolence, and to a. 
s a meek nnd humble, 
idneBH, as it is 



I Be zealous. 

I Genuine christiftn zeal takes its rise in 
i aSed heart, and is equally opposed to coi 
Holfigh, noisy, or censorious veheipcnce. It i 
a kind and gentle flame, as full of tenderness 

ef ardour and boldness. Gtirisltans muat be . ._ 

■itnporlancc of religion licservca thii^ zeal. If natural and revealed 
I religion be true, it is the greatest aud most intereeiing of all truths, 
I* and therefore merits our most zealous regard. If there be a God, 
I as natural religion teaches, he is certainly the mo.st glorious and 
, perfect of all beings, and sustains the moat important relations to 
UB. Now is it fit tliat we should treat such a Being with cold in- 
difTerence ? That we should feel and express no warm emotion of 
love, gratitude, and veneration towards supreme, original beauty, 
goodness and greatness ? Is it not reasonable that we should admire 
consummate wisdom, reverence omnipotent power, fear and confide 
in impartial justice tempered with infinite mercy, gratefully adore 
unbounded beneficence, constantly imitate and delight in perfect 
moral rectitude and glory ; that we should studiously seek the 
friendship, and avoid the displeasure of a Being, whose favour is 
, life, and whose anger is death ? if God be our Supreme Father, 
, ought we not to pay him the highest tokens of filial regard ? If he 
be our Ruler and Judge, ought we not to yield htm our cordial eub- 
, jection and zealous obedience ? Should it not be our main con- 
^ cern to obtain his tinat approving sentence } To he zealous in our 
f regards to the Deity, is the first dictate of reason and moral proprie- 
ty ; but to treat the important character, relations and approbation 
I of such a Being, with unfeeling neglect, is the greatest iuconsisten- 
I cy, madness, and wickedness, which rational creatures can commit. 
Again, the revealed perfections, offices, and beneiils of Jesus 
Christ, loudly claim our pious and grateful zeal. To believe Jesus 
Christ to be the Son of God, and yet trample him under our feet ; 
to own bim as our divine Prophet, and yet despise his instructions ; 
our great High Priest, and yet undervalue his sufferings ; our di- 
vine King, and yet neglect his authority and laws ; our only and 
all sufGcicnt Saviour, and yet conduct as if we did not need, or 
could not safely trust his mediation ; what shocking incongruities 
are these ! Yet this is the true picture of the lukewarm professor 
of Christianity ! He believes that Christ has exhibited the greatest 
love to sinful and wretched man, that ever was known j yet he feels 
no returns of love, no ardent sentiments of gratitude to this Philan- 
thropist ! He who can heartily estsem and thank a generous friend, 
who has made great e,\ertions or sacrifices for his happiness ; he 
can almost adore the disinterested patriot, who has worn out his 
life in the service of his country ; yet he regards with indifference 
that great Friend of souls, who was nailed to the cross for sinful 
men, and submitted to immense labour, humiliation and sufferings, 
for their salvation ! Can any thing be more absurd and abominable 
than this ! Do not such miracles of condescending and expressive 
love, as the gospel displays, demand the most ardent and admiring 
gratitude ? Yes, 

transport temper bcra," 





AUCnST 22. 

He is proud, ftnoioing nothing. — God resiiteth the proud. 

Pride U that temper in a mnn, which makes him paint to himself 
every thing of his own as splendid and preeminent. What does any 
one poasess, of which he should be proud ? 

You are vain of your beauty ; you frequently cnntemplale rflur 
image with self complacence ; and you hope to become the oiiject 
of general admiration : hut you tiever receive bo much homagt.B 
your heart demands ; and svhen you look at yourself more allenlife- 
ly, you secretly confess and lament, that you exact more than isju*- 
]y your due ; for ynu can perceive some things in your face andpM- 
son, which you would be glad to mend. Thf eye of envy can di»- 
cern your defects still more plainly ; and even candour must sllor, 
that your form is not faultless ; that you have not thai ideal beauty, 
which the painter and slatunry can e:f press, hut trhich probably n 
never yet bestowed on any human being. Although then yoo Mm»* 
times delight in yourself, yet you are not always satisfied with four 
personal charms ; and still less with the effect, which they prodau 
on others. 

Ynu boost of your riches: but you know that ynu arenolM 
affluent, as you wish to appear ; that you have not sufBcient wealli 
to Katiafy (he demands of avarice or the love of pleasure ; thai you 
obliged to deny yourself many gralifications, because you are uDBblc 
to purchase them ; that you are still compelled fo toil ; that thttt 
are other men richer than you ; that you have not yet attained tbe 
summit of gold, on which you expect to find rest and peace ; andllMt 
though some persons fall down before you, yet that Iheir worship ii 
, and consequently cannot confer any hooow, 

) man pays respect to mere wealth, unless be expect! la 

le advantage from his homage, 
proud of your talents and learning : hut how little do yai 

omparison of what there is to be known ? You excel ■ 

points ; hut how deficient arc you in others ? Of tiii 
you are conscious ; and whilst you carefully conceal your imp«rlM- 
tions from the world, you are perpetually afraid thai it will diecom 
the secret. Even when you endeavour to exhibit the talents, wbid 
you really possess, talents, which a long and laborious educaticn, 
and Ihe agony of thought, have in some measure moulded and (»)■ 
ished into an harmonious form, though you sometimes succeed, y<l 
you find by experience that you more frequently fail. You cvimI- 
dom originate what is new, perspicuous, or interesliug. Besidci, 
what ought to humble you is, that your genius is frequently 8ce«n- 
panied with the most pitiable weakness, with such a pdlpable depar- 
ture from the rules of common sense and common prudence, wili 
such caprices and prejudices, that even valgar men deride jfoo. 
You are commonly so little acquainted with the ordinary course of 
human affairs, that a fool may deceive you, and a knave, by flallcr- 
ing your vanity, render you the prey of the grossest jmpostlions. Of 
this, in lime you wilt become sensible ; and on the whole you will 
learn from experience, thatlalenls and learning, accompanied wil* 
pride, can never fill your heart with peace. 

Thou, Lord : art nil in all— anil dibii is nought : 
Shnli wo bo nroLiJ before Thee — Being ialbutG.' 
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man's INTEL 

AUGUST 33. 

Put on, therefore, kumlileneai of mind, meekneti. 

It is very important that we should estimate jiially our intellect))' 
aJ powers. We are to discover what we are capable of, and there- 
by learn what God requires nf us. Humility and meekness are the 
best companions in this self examination. By some strange incon- 
sistency, a double erruur is common on this subject. First, the 
learning or knowledge, which is the result of patient study, or judi- 
cious observation, is attributed rather to the possession of faculties, 
which are not common, to something which is the gill of nature, and 
is ullainabie by those who do not now possess it, than to that labour 
and mental exertion, which is the real source of all intellectual em- 
inence. The second errour is, that a man is praised, not for having 
the fruits of his assiduity, not for being learned, but for possessing 
taleats. He has the reward of morit for that, which was confessed- 
ly beyond his power to obtain, and very often he, who by some ac- 
eident, is (bought what is called a genius, although he may be a very 
idle one, is ranked as superiwjr to him who possesses all that genius 
can give except the reputation of it. The errour most to be lament- 
ed here, is, the discouragement, and wrong estimation of one's own 
character, which it may produce, and the waste and neglect of tal- 
ents which may follow from such mistakes. It mual therefore he 
very desirable to all to ascertain the just and proper rank of their 
minds, how far they are susceptible of cultivation, and how far they 
are cultivated. This knowledge will preserve those, who desire in- 
tellectual excellence only because it give? men rank and reputation, 
from the mortifications consequent upon inordinate self-estimation, 
and' it will assist those in the use nf their understandings, who would 
improve them as the better part of their nature, and as the means of 
Ttrtue and h:ippLness. Our intellectual character must then he a 
worthy and an iiiieresting object of self-e,'? ami nation. When we in- 
quire into it, we must be careful to make the test of it, our own ob- 
aervatlon — wc mual be firm enough to resist equally the praises of 
a&iend, and the aspersions of an enemy ; for none but ourselves 
have all the means of judging. We alone know what are the sub- 
jects to which our thoughts spontaneously recur ; whether our minds 
are commonly onploycd upon subjects of permanent interest, and 
ereat importance, or whether our mental strength is debilitated from 
inaction, or suffered to waste itself upon trifles. The books and the 
society which we prefer, and the truths that are impressed upon 
our memories by what we have read and heard, the degree of incli- 
nation which we feel to obtain knowledge, the patience with which 
we persevere in pursuit of it, and the pleasure which new acquisi- 
tions afford, are some of the circumstances we should regard. To 
be to]d that we have ability, must not satisfy us, for we may have 
been observed only in our )nost favourable states of mind. 

Far be it from me to depreciate that generous and e.xalted senti- 
ment of Pythagoras, where he directs us to preserve, above all things, 
a constant reverance for our own mind, and to dread nothing more 
than offending its native dignity. But it is humility which ennobles 
our powers, and which will display human nature as unworthy of de- 
preciation. True mental dignity and an untainted constitution of 
soul are congenial with uncorrupt religion. 

Let us form our estimate of our intellectual character, from what 
-WB accomplish, rather than from what we aUem'^i. 



244 &ETOTBDNESS TO CU 

AUGUST 24. 

If any man ici 

Devotbdsbss to Clirtst, requires an undivided surrender of o 
bouIb lo his holy renuiremenls. A lemporary compromising oMi- 
ence will never lie accepted. In llmt soul whore Goddw" " " 
the image of Christ is enshrined. Ail its aims wishes a 
centre in love and obedience. To such a soul, truth is preciova; 
prayer delrghtfiil ; saints are beloved ; religion is a business ; «ni 
odioua ; the world ia a broken idol, and death wears no terrours. 

The eastern Magi, presented lo the Saviour, gold, IVankiaceiiM 
and myrrh. This it was very easy to do. He requires more. He 
asks not our worldly goods, but our hearts. Who can refrain froa 
tears on account of the promising youth, who seemed deairousof 
being instructed in the way of salvation, yet reluctant to resign hit 
present allachments ; preferring the enjoyment of his large pouea- 
fiions to the grace and salvation of Jesus — who but must weep to Ma 
him thus departing from Christ, atid at length, as we fear, pcrsistilf 
in his sin ? Vet similar cases frequently occur. We would ask d 
those, who seem frequently desirous to learn the way to heaven, da 
you unfeignedly consent to the terms which Jesus requires ? Ha 
does not indeed say to you, "Sell whatsoever thou hast ;" bnl k* 
will certainly cull you to make some painful sacrifices, as an 
dence of your regard (o hira. You must at least be ready to I 
quiah the dearest objects in life, if he shall so appoint ; nor are MJ 
of his disciples exempted from the obligation of taking up the croai, 
and following him through shame, contempt, and suffering. If JH 
comply not with his demands, whatever they may be, you lacktbt 
one thing, — an integrity of heart, an unreserved submission to bin, 
for which no compensation can be allowed. Would you then depUl 
from him i Oh think again what the consequences must be ! Tb«M 
who know your danger tremble and weep for you, though you All 
no pity for yourselves. 

To be truly devoted to Jesus Christ, we must reTOctaber htm, ud 
we must love bim. Now, to remember him aright, implies a hetrt- 
felt love for him. Who are the persons whom we remember ? Thoif 
whom we love. It is the departed parent and child, the lost husbaad 
and wife, whose memory we love to preserve, and over whose grtitt 
we can still weep. Thus if we would remember a dying Savioar. 
wo must first learn to love him ; to love him not with a cold venera- 
tion and regard merely, but with a lively, heartfelt, tender affeetiM ; 
withalove which will make us oAen think of him, often talk of him. 
and faithfully tread in his steps. We must love him as that poor 
woman loved him, who washed his feet with her tears, and wiped 
them with the hairs of her head ; as that noble Paul loved him, who 
counted all things but loss that he might win him, and who could 
stand up among weeping friends, and say, "I am ready not to bo 
bound only, hut also to die for the name of the Lord Jesus." 

Our devotcdness to Christ needs no limits. We cannot go toeie«M; 
for we cannot yield a submission too voluntary or too humble, too 
extensive or too constant. The unfeigned language of true regard 
is this, — Lord, speak thou, and we will hear ; declare, and we will 
believe ; promise, and we will confide ; afflict, and we will cndnrc : 
eDCourege and assist, and we will be faithful unto death. 



INTBLLECTDAT, OffLTURS AIDS MORAI. ADVAIfOEMBNT. 34S 

AUGUST 35. 

Then I lavi that wiidom exeelleth folly , as far at light exceUeth Jarftnejs. 

Imteli.ectoil and moral education in various waya coincide. 
There may be a high degree of intellectual with a low degree of 
moral cuhute, and the reverse ; but, (he noblest heights of moral 
excellence can only be attained, where the inlelleclual principles re- 
ceive a suitable cultivation. The mumory ia requisite, not merely 
to treasure up the stores of literature and science, bul to preserve, 
for future use. and to recal the dictates of moral wisdom, and the 
reaulta of moral experience. The habil of observalion is essentially 
necessary to trace out the effects of our conduct on the happiness 
of others. Without the habit of oHewfion the lessons of the moral- 
ist, in whatever form delivered, will have only a momentary influ- 
ence on the heart. Without the power of catling off the mind from 
external impressions, the higher and more refined motives would have 
little effect in regulating (he conduct. If the iina^'nofion he neglect- 
ed so as to become incapable of carrying the mind out of the range 
of the objects of memory or of actual sensation, benevolence will lose 
some of its most powerful stimuli, and the efficacy of religious sanc- 
tions will be materially impeded. Without a proper cultivation of 
the judgment and the i-easoning poivers, the decisions of the moral 
sense will often fail in correctness ; the consequences of actions will 
be incorrectly appreciated ; the reasonings of the moral instructor 
will not be understood ; and the mode of carrying into effect (he pur- 
poses of wisdom and benevolence, will be frequently mistaken. To 
neglect the cultivation of (he inlellectual powers, from the idea 
that they are unnecessary to moral worth of character, would then 
be acting upon the most erroneous principles. If the moral sense 
is fairly analyzed, it will appear that it is founded upon the exercise 
of those powers ; and that, in a great variety of instances, it implies 
their intense operation. As long as we give the judgment the su- 
premacy among them, and cultivate the rest with a view to it, we 
need not fear lest we should injure the moral culture of the mind. 

We are fully aware, (and it ia a consideration which must delight 
every heart in which there is a spark of philanthropy,) that by the 
wise constitution of our nature, happiness is made to depend much 
more on a proper regulation of the affections and dispositions, than 
upon the cultivation and refinement of the intellectual powers ; and 
that the former may attain a high slate of purity and worth, with- 
out eminence in the latter : but we conceive also that it cannot be 
denied, that to make right affections extensively eflicacious in pro- 
moting the good of mankind, considerable cultivation of the under- 
standing ia absolutely necessary ; and with the same rectitude of 
heart, he will be the happier man, as well as the more useful mem- 
ber of society, whoso mind has acquired the highest degree of cor- 
recttiess and comprehension. A well-regulated understanding ia » 
moat important aid in tracing out the principles of morality, their 
mutual connections and dependencifls, their extent and their con- 
sequences. He whose mind has been well trained and disciplined, 
will be best able to understand the evidence of important truths 
which do not lie within the reach of sense ; and he will beat perceive 
their application, and how they are to be employed for the iraprove- 
jnent of himself and others. 

May we not, then, call it an axiom, that the understanding and heart 
must be edttcaled at tkt same time ? 




246 DUTIES OF A SOOIBTT BESTITtTTE O* A MIMSTBK. 

AUGUST a«. 

Be kindly affectiaaed one toiearda another, in brotherly loi 

Christian Friends — You are without a minister, 
wieasuros to procure one. Now is a moment of great 
relifioua character, your temper and modes of proceeding, arcsuit- 
jecls of general remark. The future character of your parish, ud 
the comfort of your new pastor, will depeud, for years, upon jrouc 
present conduct. 

Let me urge upon you, with heartfelt anxiety, to cultivate brolfc- 
crly love and christian forbearance. fVilli these you nro safe— 
withoiU them you arc lost. We are Christ's disciples, if tee for* om 
another. By studying the things which make for peace, by a coo- 
ciliatory temper and mutual condescension, we may expect the gra- 
cious guidance and the crowning benediction of God. As there majr 
be differences in your religious tenets, and greater difTerences tn yo« 
preference of candidates, you must remember, that victory, gaim^ 
at the expence of peace and brotherly kindness, is a disgiarefol 
triumph. JVcver hazard suchnn experiineTU. Donot act, if posstble. 
until you can act together. Why rend the seamless robe of ChriM ? 
— Let those most opposed give up the estreme of their wialies. Hook, 
in the primitive ages, "retained a religious reverence for idols;" 
yet, even towards these the spirit of charity was enjoined by lie 
Apostles. With this charity, can wo cut off from christian fello*- 
ship a brother who differs from ua ? The presumption,,pride, god 
bigotry of such conduct, are more culpable than any conceivable 
mistakes in theory or speculation. To the confident, dogmaiieal 
and censorious, Christ says. Ye know not what manner of spirit n 
are of. By mutual condescension the most distant may be brougkl 
to unite. If truth be your aim, this, you most remember, lies b»- 
tweon e.xlremes. The heat of controversy seldom works the right- 
eousness of God. — Shun, I beseech you, all party names, and be nd 
over confident in speculative doctrines. Christianity is a pracliul 
science. It consists in temper and practice, rather than in seoli- 
ment and profession. None of its doctrines are important any Ikr- 
ther than as they influence the heart and affections. Here is link 
room for dispute. Sacrifice not, then, the substance to the form. 
If you arc called to contend for the faith ; you may contend earned- 
]y, but not angrily. No situation can be imagined in which faith, in 
itself, is worth virulent or even unamiable contention. No circum- 
stances can ever occur in which faith is not icss than charily. Ch 
you not imagine that wise and distinguished men have come to dit 
fercnt conclusions, and then, as christians a^eed to diffir .' He who 
possesses the spirit of Christ, cannot live in enmity with bis ncighboar. 

All systems of divinity, creeds and forms of faith, composed bf 
uninspired men, are to bo viewed as probably containing a mixlun 
of errour. . None should be used to try the qualiticatious of a candi- 
date for the ministry. Are the people accountable to the minister ? 
Certainly not. So neither is the minister to the people. Let it Dot 
lessen a candidate in your esteem, if he disclaims every test oftbie 
kind. They should be spurned when presumptuously obtruded into 
the place of the law and Ihe teslimony. As Protestants we can con- 
sistently have no other test but the Bible. Every man has a right 
to interpret for himself. A mind perfectly unconiroujed by bunuo 
decisions, is bonourory to all christians, but especially to candidslca 
for the ministrv. 
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iNSIDEBATIONS IN THE CHOICE OF A MINISTER. 
AUGUST 27. 

A scribe well imtrucled — apt to teach. 



Christian Friends — You are about lo elect your spiritual teacli- 
er. It is a solemn aad momentous duty. You are to act for future 
generations, as well as for your own good. First, seek the divine 
guidance. Pray fervently, that you may act with a full view of your 
responsibility and of the lasting consequences. Avoid haste. IIow 
many parishes have had melancholy experience of the folly of & 
basty choice ! Some who exulted at their thus early securing a 
minister, have atterivards found thai their success was their ruin. 
In a matter so irreversible, precipitation is derangement. Hear 
your candidate, if a young man, for two or three months. Take as 
little upon trust as possible. Engage him to live among 'you while 
lie is a candidate \ and place him in such circumstances as shall 
elicit his ministerial qualifications. Be well ascertained that hia social 
feelings and habits are such as will allract and influence the young. 
In order lo this, you must not depend on casual reports ; you should 
go to the place of his birth or education, and be fully informed from 
unquestionable and uninterested sources. A man's true character 
ia generally known by his neighbours. — You are not to lay so great 
streea on his present advancement, as on his ability and with to im- 
prove. There are the greatest differences in families and individ- 
uals in this respect. We see young men, who, from not possessing 
a professional precocity, are obliged to wait unsettled for years ; 
but who, when the time comes for action, show themselves the lights 
of the church, far surpassing their once successful competitors. 

I will now add other considerations, which you will soo are all im- 
portant. Judge of the qualifications of your candidate by scripture 
rules. It is of the first importance, that the object of your choice 
be indeed a member of Christ's body — a Christian in temper and 
practice, as well as profession. In judging of this his sincerity in 
the reality of religion, let the rule laid down by our Saviour be your 
guide ; — " By their fruits ye shall know them." If his moral char- 
ucter be fair and unblemished ; if he has feared God from his youth, 
and has an established reputation for piety, benevolence, and sofari' 
ety ; with this you ought to be satisfied. Your next inquiry will be, 
whether he possesses those abilities, natural and acquired, whirh are 
requisite in order to his discharging the duties of the ministry with 
becoming dignity, and so as to answer the important purposes of the 
institution. In the sacrod writings, theso are marked with sufficient 
precision for your direction. He must not be a novice, but mighty 
in the scriptures — a Scribe well instructed in the Ihiogs pertaining 
to the kingdom of God — able from his treasures, accumulated by 
reading, meditation, and prayer, to bring forth, for the edification of 
his charge, things new and old, to feed them with knowledge and un- 
derstanding. He should also possess those talents for communica- 
tion which are implied in being "apt to teach." It may not per- 
haps bring any reSection upon your -wisdom and good sense, nor be 
dishonourary to your Christiiui character, if your church and society 
should agree in choosing a candidate who possesses these general 
qualifications of an usel'ul minister. You may lawfully covet the 
best gifts. I heartily wish you, beloved brethren, the Divine pres- 
ence and direction in all your affairs, and that it will please God to 
unite your hearts in the choice of one who will naturally care for you, 
and who may prove a rich blessing to you and your children atler you. 
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34B SVTIBS OF A CHRISTIAN MINISTER. 

AUGUST XS. 

Take heed to the ministri/ tDhich thou hast received in the Lord, to fuljU 

I. It is one duty of the minister to preach. Accordingly hii life 
should be a life of untiring study. UdIgss he can put himaelf inllit 
place of the sacred authors, seeing as they saw and feeling asibej 
fell, he will not fully comprehend alt their writings. ThiscaiH 
accomplished only by laborious research and perseverance.— He 
roust know the history, doctrines and evidences of Christianity ; nd 
must see how the sacred torch has been handed down from ag*M 
age. He must go back centuries and take wide and tborougb sg^ 
veya. As he follows the stream back to its fountain, he will fiudit 
has been coloured by every ditFerent bed over which it has pasMd. 
He must know the nature of the mind, affections and passions ; ud 
penetrating the inmost recesses of the soul he must mark out the 
ruling motive, among the complicated mass, from which an indiviil- 
ual acts. Me must converse with society, as it is found at rest, nd 
when it is agitated and troubled by strong passion. It should bet 
volume before him, where he can read, and note down bis piitila 
marks for future use. In this manner he must learn how to diapli/ 
the great principles of Christianity in their beautv, and how torn '" 
men feel them in their sanctifying power. He must use the n 
pure and familiar language, setting his richest jewels ia the simplM 
frames. — He must be slow to speculate, regarding it his great duly 
to pour light on the sacred pages. If he docs not practice prudeK* 
in preaching, he will be a public calamity. He is to touch ibe btrp 
of the prophet, but let him avoid that unholy violence which stift 
its chords. It belongs to the science of prudence in a young mi 
to avoid much controversy, and especially all uncharitable denann- 
ations, in his sermons. Let him preach down errour, by preacbiif 
up truth. He ought not to spend his time in examining the thorn 
upon the hill of Zion, while he is graciously permitted to gather ill 
fruits. Let him look to the goodly proportionB, the majesty mi 
splendour of the temple there, and listen to the promises of the mercy- 
seat, and leave others to pluck up the few weeds which spring upin 
its courts. Be good and do good, must be the alpha and omega of 
his preaching. 

II. The minister must visit hh people. He must bo nothing btil 
the minister among them. His life should be one eloquent serniin. 
He has but one errand in his parochial visits, which ia to make bia 
people happy by persuading them to become holy. He roust dis- 
cover their needs, in order to supply them ; their errours in order to 
correct them ; their pursuits, in order to guard them. He should feel 
himself an inmate of every family of his charge. To the sick, be 
must be a cheerful visitor — to the dying, he must b<? an a 
hope — and to the afflicted, he must come a heaven-directed n 
ger of consolation. 

HI. He must attend to the young. They peculiarly need hi* 
counsel, guidance and encouragement. His success will be great- 
est and richest among the young. Ha must plan for them ; meet 
them ; win them and love tfaem. He must shew them the temple of 
their wishes, and point out plainly the avenues which conduct them 
to it. He must present God as the loving Father of mankind tnd 
Jesus Christ as the benevolent Saviour. He must be to every cbiU 
in his parish, an unsuspected guide, a beloved monitor, a reatly pro- 
lector, a welcome associate. 



8 OF A PEOPLE TOWARDS THEIR MINISTER. 349 

AUGl'ST 29. 

•And we beseteh you, brethren, to know them lohich tabmir among you, and 
- — " "■■ '"--' -"-' -■' ■-■■ --* 'a ittecm Iheni vtry 

If it is the first duty of the minialer to preach, it ia an equal duty 
of the people to hear. A constant and punctual allendance oq iho 
ittstitutiona of Christianity is indispensable. Chrlsliaii friends — 
Neglect of public worship is treachery to your minister ; it is some- 
thing far worse, it ia treachery to your souls. For public inslruction, 
you build churches, and settle your minister, and by the one act of 
absence you defeat your great object. In social worship, your moral 
fortitude is strengthened, your rrieadshipa HDurished, your failh en- 
livened, your sympalhiea enlarged and your soula sanctified. To bo 
regular at public worship is a duty you owe to your consistency, to 
your friends, to the young, lo society, to yourself, to your Saviour, 
and to your God. If you offer those ligleaf excuses which are of- 
en made, you are unworthy followera of Jesus Christ, Thoae who 
stay at home, when they can go, generally spend the Sabbath im- 
properly. We are social beings, deriving light und bent from each 
other, and we may not neglect the duties which grow out of these 
relations. Vou should go to the house of God with a devout spirit; 
with tho sacrifice ready on the altar of the heart, never doubting but 
that tii^ lire of heaven will descend to light it up. 

II. You must receive mik cowdour your minisler^a Instrucliotis. Un- 
less so received, Ihey will be worse than uaeleaa. Think him not 
your enemy because he tells you unwelcome truths, and disturbs 
sinners. — Nor sljould you come to the temple lo indulge a fashiona- 
ble taste, or to watch for strains of eloquence. That minister is 
not worthy of his place who creates or favours such wishes in his 
people. Be satisfied with a clear and luminous exposition of gospel 
truth. This will nourish and save your soula. Remember bow nu- 
merous are your minister's duties, and let your judgment be that of 
a brother. 

III. Put a charitable construction on your minister's general con- 
djict. Let him not be spnken of, with wounding severity, especially 
before the young. Consider his character as committed to your 
charge. Is the mantle of charily broad enough to cover the erroura 
of aJl, save him ? You must stop the current of unmerited cen- 
sure. When you recollect that the ambassador who comes among 
you, though with a divine commission, yet bears it forth from the 
ranks of man, with the common imperfections, exposures and par- 
tialilies of hia race, you should make the allowances which reason 
and love dictate. 

IV. Ealeeia, liun very highly in love. Give him that affection, which 
shall enable him to ask for your co-operation in hia good endeav- 
ours, and which shall testify your confidence, If he is called to 
take lead in what he cannot accomplish by his single arm, you must 
not desert him. If he goes forward in acts of beneficence, you 
must go with him ; otherwise you palsy his resolution and chill hia 
sympathies. 

God grant, that ministers may give to the hungry the bread which 
came down from heaven, and to the thirsty the water of life ; and 
(hat at length all may meet in heaven, happy pastors and happy 
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D "WITH OUR MT, IS tJWWTSX. 
AUGUST 30. 

Be content with luch things as i/e hone. 

Look on those below, as waII aa on those aboTe you — nay look 
on all ; but look with imparliality — and, when yon have considered 
fairly, what they ivant aa well as what ihey posseSB ; what theysuf 
fer as well as enjoy — then say, whether your own wants are not, to 
you, more tolerable ; your own possessions, more valuable ; you 
own evils, more light and easy ; and your own blessings more tmlj 
desirable. Few perhaps of those discontented persons, who ire 
continually extolling the state of others, and bemoaning their on, 
would be willing, on a strict comparison, to make a complete n- 
change, personal for personal, accidental for accidental advantagefj 
Wealth for weahh ; friends for friends. Nay, were the exchange 
made in the imagination merely, the same repining spirit woDldbc 
again immediately at work. In fiicl, God judges best ; and distrilK 
iites, in the kindest manner, his hlessings to us alt. Vi'e know luit 
what is truly good for ourselves ; but he knows every thing ; ud 
his providence has determined the bounds of our habitation : hiswis- 
dom has ordained alt the circumstances of our being ; and it becomes 
us not to prescribe or murmur, but to acquiesce ; and to be thant- 
ful that our concerns are in wiser hands than our own. 

Consider, how ranch the Divine bounty exceeds our deserts. How 
have we improved the blessings we already enjoy ? and bow lac 
have we conformed to his most holy and gracious purpose in cod- 
ferring them ? Moreover, is discontent and murmuring, likely to 
engage the favour of God and to attract his blessing ? or to endear 
us to our friends, to conciliate the love and esteem of our fello* 
creatures? And what cfTect can it possibly have upon our ova 
minds f Will the indulgence of such a disposition increase or di- 
minish the true satisfaction of life ? If our lot he humble, aad aui 
pleasures few ; let us not despiso the gifts of God's goodness ; il 
may be, that, having been grateful and faithful, in a very little, we 
ahall he finally rewarded with a larger portion. 

If we are inclined to murmur in a lower station ; what would have 
been our conduct in a higher ; our views enlarged ; our desires in- 
creased ; our pride fed with surrounding splendour and all the 
incense of flattery ? And, if mankind at largo were of this temper, 
and determined they would never be happy while any one was abofe 
them ; or while they could conceive in imagination a more ttigible 
condition than their own ; it is plain, that, in the first case, odI/coo 
individual could be happy ; in the second, none at nil. 

Instead, therefore, of being the ingenious artificers of our own 
misery, let us make a belter use of our reason. If Providence of- 
fers ufi the means of attaining a happier slate, let us thankfully em- 
brace them. But if the will of God appoint otherwise, beforo M 
admit a repining thought, let us first endeavour to recount, if we 
can, the numberlesa calls we have for gratitude. Are the blesMDgt 
you enjoy so very inconsiderable ; or are your desires so insatiabk, 
that nothing on earth could equal their demands P Then raise yoDT 
eyes to heaven : there behold robes of glory destined for roan to 
wear — scenes of immortal bliss, for man to enjoy. Bui remember, 
they who aspire to the happy life hereafter, are expected and re- 
quired, by a wise and virtunus use of the Idessings given, to ba- 
come qualiiied Ibr the reception of more exalted enjoynienls, melt 
exlciided powers 



H AUGUST 31. 

Btened are Ihe meek, for they thall inhtrit the earth. 

l^ the brciEtd scheme of gospel ethics, tho opposite to anger is 
meekness ; and nieekaess is do narrow or superficial virtue. Il it 
a grace, which receives little of the applauses of the world ; a grace, 
which Jesus alone inculcated, and which no philosopher of ancient 
times seems to have understood, or recommended. 

The meek man of the gospel is the very reverse of those, who 
• act the most bustling and noisy part on Ihe theatre of human 
life. He finds himself in a world, where he will be oftener called to 
I fiuSer, than to act. He is not ambitious, because be sees little her* 
L wurlh ambition. Humility is the gentle and secret stream, which 
runs through his life, and waters all his virtues. To the govern- 
ment of the passions, the principal prerequisite is the restriction of 
the desires ; therefore, as he expects little from the world, he will 
not often quarrel with it for the treatment he receives. In short, 
the meek man of scripture considers himself placed here, not in at 
etate of enjoyment, but of trial ; and to be passionately fond of 
pleasures, which are insecure, or to be passionately disturbed at in- 
juries, equally transitory, seems to him utterly unnorthy of a being, 
destined soon to leave this scene of rebuffs and disBppointmeiita, 
and capable of e.\isting for ever in a region of immortality and 
peace. Finding himself, at present, in a state full of jarring ele- 
ments, and of violept changes, the sunshine, which is frequently in- 
terrupted without him, he endeavours to preserve in mild lustre 
within his own breast. No dark clouds of discontent, no stormfl 
and whirlwinds of passion ilefurm the serenity of his mind. Where 
others are transported, lie is calm ; where they are restless, he is 
patient ; where they are passionate, rude and unforgiving, he is 
mild, peaceable, full of mercy and reconciliation. His controul of 
bis passions is not so much the result of any present and strong res- 
olution, as of tho general temper of his mind. When he is reviled, he 
reviles Dot again, because he feels no disposition to revile. When he 
suffers, he threatens not, because the style of threatening is, to him, 
an unkDown tongue. He has been accustomed to commit his cause to 
him, that judgeth righteously. How equable is the career of meek- 
ness ! Uow easily sits upon the meek man the government of his 
passions ! How gracefully does he sway his sceptre I He is not in 
perpetual danger of suffering from excess, he is not obliged un- 
ceasingly to watch, ond curb, and reign in a wild and headstrong 
spirit ; but iiis course through life is gentle and secure, as it tends 
lo that peaceful bourne, where he will find quietness and assurance 
for ever. 

How unlike this is (he spirit of the limes ! How little does lliia 
temper consist with a state of passions in constant turmoil, with 
provocations ever recurring, and quarrels hardly appeased ; a slate 
marked with incessant agitation of the spirits, and feverish sensi-' 
bility to injury or insult 1 A meek man in this world of ours is hardlyi 
acknowledged by his species. For what shall ho do in a aocietyy 
■where to kindle with resentment, is spirited and noble ; and to r&*l 
taliate an affront, is the dictate of honour ? Where shall the meelC 
pupil of Jesus hide, in this bustle of contending passions and unre- 
strained pursuits ? He will find, alas, that this is not tho place of 
his abode. He must live above tho world, while be lives in it, that 
he may brmtbe a purer and a calmer air. 
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Iutiigcnt in outiaesi, jtrvenc m spini, serving me i™.". 1 ; 

VouN'c. Fribnss — Are you just starting in your career ; and ia I 
>n.. TpxI nmhiri(iii3 of Fxi^pllenr-rt ? It ia well that 1 should cheti 



:32 PLIGHT OF TIME SUG»5ESTIONS TO VOUTH. 

SBPTEOIBEB I. 

Diligent in bunaeai,fervtnt in ipiril, serving the Lorii 
VouN'c. Fribnss — Are you just starting in your career ; and it 



you feel ambitious of escelience ? It is well that I should chen 
you in your upward progress, and guard you against excessive m 
tion, Another month has jual closed, and it has carried up ite irn 
vocable account to God. Let nie nsk you to use lhe_ flight bI" 
time as the awakening argument to moriil despatch. Vonr hein 
must be given to God. He began to do you good before you kat* 
him, and you are now to return to him inety and gratitude. He 
shielded your infancy from death, and your childhood from dangen, 
and he aaks you to give your preserved being to his service, *htch 
ia the service of your happiness. Does not divine bencHceoce enter 
upon its silent course, before our capacity of acknowledgment com- 
mences ? Do not good gifts come down from above, before it is ia 
the power of praise to ascend from the tip, or from the life of msnr 
before the wings of devotion are grown ; before the hands of virtun 
are capiibte of being lifted up ? — Is not the debt of gratitude to 
Heaven immense, before a single expression of it can be made by 
man ? Is there a day, is ihore an hour, is there an instant, in til 
our whole existence, in which the arm that holds us in life is 
withdrawn ? in which the hand that pours forth blessiogs upon 
us is closed ? — Why then, during any pari of life, should we 
be silent in his praise, should we bo inactive in his service, to whom 
we owe every breath of it which we draw, every enjoyment of it 
which we possess. Let not a single sun go down upon our disobe- 
dience to the Being, who causes every sun lo rise upon us. As soon 
as moral understanding begins to dawn, as soon ns conscience en- 
ters on its office, as soon as thought can mount to heaven, and the 
infant mind is able to lind a celestial Father out, let it lift itself tiji 
unto him. With the lirst moment of reflection, let obedience begin ta 
the Being, whose benevolence to us began, with the first instant of 
our existence. As debtors lo heaven, then, it is lime for theyonng- 
est among you, lobe up, and doing your duties. 1 call upon theni, 
of whose moral day it is but the break, to arise, and go forth lo tht 
business of it. However early, it is not too soon to set out. Yodf 
duty to God admits not of a moment's delay. 

No more does your duty to yourselves. If you would secure the 
character of those "just persons that need no repentance," if you 
would avoid the moral pains of memory ; if you would never know 
the pang of parting with a vice which habit has wrought into (he 
heart, a pang like that with which the soul and the body part ; if ron 
would escape more painful abstinence, more severe self denial, tntn 
God aud nature have exacted from man ; if you would eDcct thai 
equality between your proficiency in virtue, and your opportunities 
for improvement in it, which shall banish every doubt from your 
confidence towards God, and secure your accession to that seal in 
the celestial society, upon which nature has set your name ^ if you 
would do yourselves this complete Justice, you must instantly begin 
to work — for your years have begun to go. While you hesitate, 
they will not tarry. Early life brings along with it advaulages fw 
the cultivation of virtue, lo which later life is a stranger ; if yon 
would have ihero, you must snatch them immediately ; if you eiatfl' 
ber over them, they will not wait your waking hour, 
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SEPTEIHBER 2. 



Ma\ is placed here at school — and he is schooling for eternily. 
His lot is a divine appoinlment, and why is he so disposed [« mur- 
mur at it ? We see, in too many instanctts, how men, misled by vain 
illusions, in the eagerness of their pursuit, misa the road even to 
earthly happiness. In vain are tho stores of divine bounty poured 
around us, while we turn from the crystal fountain of true felicity, 
and sel our hearts on some unwholesome spring, vainly conceiving 
that in what heaven denies in mercy, we should be supremely hless- 
ed ; but that without it, earth has no joys, and life no value. 

Now this unhappy propensity to become our own tormentors, is to 
be traced chicHy to three bitter roots, growing within the mind itself 
■—pride, selfishness and envy ; whence probably proceed a great part 
of the miseries of mankind. By fancying nothing equal to Iheir 
desert, they become disaalisfied with all that they possess : by 
grasping with inordinate desire, more than they ought, they lose 
alt ; and turn the imagined good of others into positive evil to (hem- 
Helves. 

Why wilt men thus throw darkness upon the bright beam of day ? 
God assures us, that if we relish aa we ought the bounties of heaven, 
he will not turn them bitter. Though the present slate ia one of 
(rial and probation, it is by no means lell destitute of comforts and 
gratifications. Difficulties and afflictions are unquestionably inter- 
mingled ; and are no doubt, graciously designed fcr the purilicalion 
of our good dispositions, and the amendment of our evil ones. Yet 
God is too merciful a parent, though correction may be needful, to 
inflict one unnecessary pang ; though bitter remedies may be eype- 
(iient, to mingle one insalubrious ingredient in the cup of existence. 
His views are all consistently wise and good ; ever tending to the 
same unalterable end ; the improvement and true happiness of his 
creatures, here and hereallcr. 

How often do we resist his gracious will, by our own pride and 
folly ! How often give way to vain anxiety, foolish ve.fatii^n, if not 
ungodly murmurs — how rarciv lusto all that hi^artfelt satisfaction, 
which his goodness meant and which his bounty puts into our 
power ! 

Let us resolve, for the time to come, to make a more careful im- 
provement of the blessings of Providence. Gratefully acquiescing 
ill our own condition, let us, instead of envying, be kind and hclpi- 
ful, one to another ; and sincerely rejoice with those who are placed 
above us. This is true benevolence. This is true wisdom. This 
is genuine pietv. This meets the approbation of our own minds ; 
and will render us acceptable in the sight of God and of good men. 

"Crod is Love." He made us to be happy ourselves, and to 
contribute to the happinesa of our fellow creatures. He has placed 
us in a world, replenished with his bountiful gifts ; has spread a 
mantle of beauty and grace over the whole surface of our habita- 
tion ; and hung his glories in the surrounding heavens, lie has 
ordained that the faithful performance of our duty shall ever be ac- 
companied with satisfaction and delight ; and he has destined us 
hereafter — if our own exceeding folly prevent it not — for a state at' 
increasing and endless felicity. 
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hKlf government. 
septehibkr 3. 

Bui / keep under my body and bring it info tuljtetion : — 

Pfo man can be said to possess the power of self governmeiiU 
who has not under hia habitual controul, (he lenour of his thougliU, 
the language of liia lips, (he motions of lust aocl appetite, and litt 
energy of his passions. This shows vou, at once, the extent and 
division of this subject. I shall limit ihe remarks of this daj Is 
the last topic. 

The passions are the enemies of self command ; and liki 
when they are not servanis they arc tyrannical masters. Think of 
the woful inslancea of indulged passion which crowd ihe pages 
faiatory ! Alas, how weak is man ! When clouded with passion, I 
boasted reason, instead of disentangling the perplexity of bis affvny 
or impelling him to act wisely and virtuously, often serves nolf la 
aggravate his misery, and to justify him in his perverseness. Daiiig 
this temporary insanity, all things upon which the eye is Baed, if- 

fiear enlarged and gigantic. If the object he pleasing, it aseunwii, 
iiatre which appears to gild with its rays every future scene of be- 
ing ; and without which life must inevitably sink into a iDelancbol; 
blank. If on the contrary, the object be to be dreaded, it de 
the sense of every comfort, and appears to spread ila baleful 
ence to the uttermost limit of our existence — in short, it ap^ 
intolerable ; and we wish to escape, though with the sacrifice of ill 
that we do, or ever can, enjoy. If, again, this evil be brought upoa 
us by the caprice or injustice of another, we eslimalc the maliguilf 
of that other, by the enormous magnitude of the evil itself; and 
our resentment is unlimited. It has involved us in dishonour, a 
thousand times worse than death, and therefore death is inlioildj 
too mild a punishment for such an offender. Such is the \opce( 
the pasEions. Into what extravagances, what miseries, what ciiawt^ 
are men precipitated, for want of learning and practising, lli« in 
of self government ! 

How greatly ought we to be upon our guard, not only sgaiDH 
the violence, hut against the illusion of the passions ! To (he ninl 
which strongly feels their influence, nothing seems what it really b 
As in the troubled water, all the images of thing.s are broken ui 
distorted, and seem to undulate with the surface that reflects tbeni 
so in the impassioned and agitated mind the same confusion pr«> 
vails ; and all the surrounding world seems to partake of the cwn- 
motion, and assumes a quite different aspect, when this internal li- 
mu It rises, and when it subsides. Wise iherefore nnd happy tbt 
man, who before he ventures on any decisive step, waits Ihe period 
of returning reason. Certainly much depends on opposing the 
passions in their origin. If wo suffer them to grow into slreaglhi 
and especially to acquire the habit of dominion, we shall probftM/ 
have much cause (o repent of our supineness. A small eSbrl of 
fortitude and self denial at first, may prove effectual ; while (nucb 
greater and more painful exertions, at a later period, may succeed 
very imperfectly. As the Hollander raises his mound agaiost the 
swelling billows of the ocean, during its subsidence and calms ; so 
ought we, during our cooler and more temperate hours, to Ibiiify 
our minds, by reason and reflection, against those torrents and tem- 
pests of the soul, to which, from the vicissitudes of life and the ' 
of human nature, we are all liable. 





LS OP UNGOTEBNED PASSION. 
8EPTEHBBR 4. 



It ia the nature of tlie passions to concentrate our views in one 
glowing point, and thus cause ua to overlook whatever might allay 
their fervour. Hence, the' undoubting confidence, with which the 
impassioned mind insists upon its own rectitude, and even gli 
in the violence of its emotions. Nor is it the angry and the re- 
vengeful only ; the voluptuous, the ambitioua, and distempered 
minds of every description, all find specious arguments to reconcile 
the indulgence of their own will and their personal gratification, the 
iodulgence of their own will with their duty, and with the general 
good ; at least, to palliate, if they cannot altogether justify, their 
conduct, from the inevitable pressure of events and peculiarity of 
situation. They will perhaps allow that the same action would be 
highly exceptionable in others ; but in them it ia e:(cusable, because 
unavoidable. They "do well," therefore, to break through laws 
which are generally binding : extraordinary cases demand e.xtraor- 
dinary modes of acting. Thus tlic ambitious easily persuade them- 
selves, that on their advancenionl, depends the fate of society itself. 
Such are the intrinsic beauty and excellence of their schemes and 
projects, that the success of them would be cheaply purchased at 
almost any price. The voluptuous too, paint the pleaaurable scenes 
which they are pursuing in such alluring colours, that all other aims 
appear insipid ; all other objects comparatively insignificant, ^ay, 
let the course la be pursued, be ever so immoral and inhuman' — and 
in a cooler hour acknowledged to bo so — the passions, once roused, 
will still drive on, and call it amiable and meritorious. "I do well," 
said Jonah, "to be angry." Not content with this suDiciently mo- 
rose reply to the mild expostulation uf heaven, he adds, "to be an- 
gry, even unto death." How preposterous ! Must Jonah punish 
himself, because the Ninevites escape unpunished ; and either rush 
out of life indignantly, or pine away in the alow consuming fires of 
hia own rancorous spirit, becauae God had not forgotten to be mer- 
ciful as well as just ? If from the fooliah weakness of our nature, 
the prophet might be allowed to feel, in the midat of benevolent joy 
for the Ninevites' une^ipecled deliverance, some secret selfish mor- 
tification for his own degraded dignity ; yet we muat be astonished 
at the height to which his mind was infiamed — at the degree in 
which his teelinga were exasperated. "It is belter for me to die, 
than to live !" Had instant death followed the wish of the discon- 
tented prophet, how would he have shrunk back, and stood aghast, 
and deprecated his rash choice ! Then the petty mortification he 
had felt would have vanished ; and all the charms of life would have 
revived. Jonah, at this instant, had, like many others, forgotten 
his former feelings — "when the waters compassed him about, and 
the weeds were wrapped around his head, when he went down to 
the bottom of the mountains, and his soul fainted within him — then, 
says he, I remembered the Lord, and my prayer came in unto him: 
but I will sacrilice unto thee, with the voice of thanksgiving. I will 
pay uoto thee vows which 1 have vowed" — then be felt the value of 
life ; and his expressions of thankfulness for preservation, testify his 
sense of the importance of the benefit ; which however he would 
now, with childish capriciousuess, renounce, aa a Wnden ^.o"! ^<i^ 
to be borne. 
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CONTENTMENT. 
SEPTEMBER 5. 

Ihatt learned in uihat$oti)er »tate T am, therewith to he confetit. 

If this happy art is to be learned, it is certainly, of all altainmenli. 
the most desirable. And that it is to he learned, (he Aposlle lesi- 
fiea from his own experience. 

Wisely has Divioe Providence ordained, that a cheerful and hip 
py mind should not depend so much on outward oircumstaDces, u 
on internal culture and regulatiou. Our condition in life, we r»- 
not always command ; but if we can Icarn to extract the good ihtl 
is in every thing which God appoints, we need not repine that it 
have so little power over the will of our fellow-creatures, or ovei 
the elements of nature. He (hat nileth his own spirit is better tJiM 
the mighty ; a soul in harmony with itself, and with the dispensf 
tions of Eternal Wisdom, is preferable to extended empire. 

Every one knows that contentment is another name for happinea 
It is also the ground-work of the most delightful duties and affec- 
tions we owe to God and to man ; and therefore stands high la Ibe 
scale of moral and religious virtue. 

A contented mind is the gem that alone can give sub.>itanii3l vanl 
to the drapery of external fortune, Often does the benevolent ob- 
server of human life view with surprise and delight, tlie treasure of 
ffcheerful heart, in situations where it were lea.'^t to be expecifJ. 
On the other hand, not less frequently is he mortified, amiddi migUj 
preparations and dazzling shows of enjoyment, not to find tlie jirt- 
cious substance. 

True happiness is not the creature of slate and circiim9lanc«;tb 
materials of which it is composed are Universally difTused, like dw 
presence of God ; and its seal is in the mind. Were it otbenriWi 
the Apostle, who tells us that "he had learned in whatsoever diU 
he was, therewith to be content," had been, perhaps, "of all mn, 
the most miserable." But if a life of toils, dangers and sulTeTinfi 
like his, could be sweetened by a self-approving mind, resting M 
Divine Providence, and rejoicing in the hope of a happy fbluntj— 
what a blessed influence must the same views and senlimenta haw 
on man's ordinary condition ! The peace and joy, however, viA 
which the mind of the Apostle was replete, could scarcely be in- 
creased or diminished by the varying aspect of the world. F« 
when the people of Lysira imagined that Paul and Barnaba* mn 
goda : and the priest of Jupiter came, with oxen and garlands, wd 
would have done sacrifice to (hem — instead of being elated by(b» 
admiration and applause of the enthusiastic multitude — "they rfol 
their clothes." And when this burst of popular favour was luni«l 
into rage ; when these men, bo lately deified, were thrust into i 
dungeon and cruelly fettered — at midnight, they employed the sleep- 
less hours in singing praises to God ; "and the prisoners he»rf 
them." Judge, then, what solid happiness was theirs, which net all 
the powers on earth could shake I'rom its foundations ; whose li^ 
shone forth in the midst of darkness ; who enjoyed their suftrings 
more than other men enjoy their prosperity. 

This, this is happiness indeed, which brings the reversion of a fit 
greater happiness to como. 

Why Bhould I murmur '-O'er tliis scena 
Thoueh oight descend and ihunden toll, 
Man tnaj cfeutD a. Uc&\'en within ; 
In 111" "'lU ltmp\c dt v\\ft e<wA 









SEPTEIUBEB ». 

[iThit man went damn to hii haute juiiified rather than the other: for nfry 
one that eialteth hitnself ihall be abated ; and he that humblcth himielf 
thall be exalted. 

Humility is a virtue peculiar to Christianity, and injunctions to 
it arc evei-y where prominent among christian precepts, A more 

grilling example to dhow the propriety of it, in communing with 
_ od, and the absurdity of an exhibition of spiritual pride in his 
llJirosence, couid scarcely have been selected than in the parable of 
jhe praying Pharisee and Publican. The one arrogantly enumer- 
'kites his titles to divine favour in a manner, which could not but be 
'tpfiensivB to Him who perceived their hollowuess and insufficiency ; 
* the other casts himself in sorrowful penitence before that mercy 
which is ever indulgent to the sincerely contrite. Every one sees at 
a glance, how much more acceptable must have been the offering 
' oftb« latter, than the former. 
'., But though not so striking a ' 
' that he who induIgeE ' 
in the contemplations ol His mind on hi 
feith, and virtue, on his strict adhercDcc 
his religion, and his exemption from the 
those around him, is acting the part of the Pharisee, before that 
God who sees the operations of the mind, qs plainly as if expressed 
IB language : and it is also true that he who thoroughly examines 
and condemns himself, in the silence of his own conscience ; who 
casts from his mind every idea of merit, and viewing with deep 
contrition all his sins, lills'anlyan imploring thought for forgiveness, 
flball like the Publican, find justification, and acceptance, and the 
aid of the divine spirit, to forward him in the works of efTcctuat re- 
pentance. 

But little reflection is necessary to sho\ 
mility, in all degrees and characters of mi 
them, in the sight of God ? and even in cc 
it is not always those, who are least inci 
or even who appear of (he fairest character to the world, ■ 
judged OD a scale of merit, taking into view all their advantages 
and aids, would be found to be least deserving of censure. It \a 
not a mark of self knowledge, to be satisfied with our characters ; 
aod the most eminent christians, have been generally most inclined 
to depreciate themselves. 

We see therefore a good reason why the proud should be abased, 
and the humble exahed ; for the bliodncss of the former, to their 
own state of mind, is an obstruction to their improvement, while 
the peniteace of the latter, is the first and best step to their refor- 
mation — and we should be careful to cultivate a contrite and self 
abasing disposition, if wc would advance in religious attainments, 
and the favour and assistance of God, "Let him who thinkcth he 
standeth (alie heed lest he fall." 

Benignanl condescenaion '■ tbnt Tby ray 

Should send its brightnass Ibrougli a. clod of clay, 

And raise to Thy abode — lo hoovcn— lo Thee — 

The poor vreak cbiidreii of mortality '■ 

Thus privileged, lei my epiril-roiiEing iboughl. 

Which vaioly seeks to praise Thee hb it ought, 

Pour forth its humble strains— Eterod Lord. 
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US the propriety of hu- 

; for what is the best of 

parison with other men, 

led to blame themselves. 



F PfiOVIDEfJCE. " 



SEPTEMBER T. 



The providing care of God over all his creatures is not onlyde- 
olfired by revelation but manifesled by all the works of Dalun. 
Turn our eyes where we will, we see in every part of crcalioQ tj't- 
dencea of the fostering band of its author and preserver. Nottlis 
meanest reptile that crawls on the ground, or insect almost inviaUe 
to the eye, but has ample provision made for it, suited lo the emli^ 
tion in (vhich it is destined to exist, and act : — provision for its birt^ 
its gfowth, its sustenance, its protection, its enjoyment : provisiia, 
which could not be the work of chance, or of any skill or foresigK 
n ; but plainly evincing the operation of infinitely and ii 
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ided by unlimited benei«- 
n in this visible creation, coaU 
bounteous system ; and he mi]' 
his present and future welfKra, 
§ him of the supervising can of 



ceivably superiour power and wisdi 
lence. So superior a being as i 
not have been disrcgorded in tl 
draw every confidence and hope, 
from this pledge which nature gi 
God. 

It is plain thai our Lord appeals to this constitution of nature to 
encourage this confidence ; and to repress that distrusting solicitwh 
respecting the requisites lo present existence, so often encouraged 
by men ; springing from Iheir e.xlravagant and hurtful desires, wludi 
it is the greatest kindness to disappoint. 

It is not inlcnded to discourage laudable and useful indutfrj'ia 
the affairs of life ; or necessary and moderate prudence, and (ore- 
thought fur the support of themselves, or those who may be ts- 
trusted to their care ; but to direct their main attention from tiett- 
less riches, and ideal wants, to "the kingdom of God ;" to IImM 
great principles of christian faith and disposition, which will secon 
to them an entrance into a belter and more permanent stale ofei- 
istence ; and to induce them to leave lo their Maker, that care tu 
their temporal and animal existence which he has given sucli abaaJ- 
ant proof of having assumed. 

A mind wishing to be satisfied of a divine superinlendency, ehonM 
examine creation. Let it contemplate (he curious organizatioa of 
any flower or herb of the field, and the attention bestowed on emt 
its outward figure i and then consider whether it id probable, thil 
the Being who so wonderfully wrought such a substance, can nef- 
led any intelligent creature, or be inattentive to any circumsUPCt 
of his existence ; whether he who has with perfect exactness ad- 
justed the parts of dead matter to one another in tbc most trijing 
plant, must not be proportionably exact in what is of infinitely grul- 
■or moment, the adjustmcnl of pleasure and pain lo a human m«I.— 
Has God, in ihe lowest of his works, been thus (arisA of wtaitm, 
beauty, and skill, and is he sparing of these in the concerns of na- 
sonabU beings ? 

Let this care of God be an anchor of trust and hope — and secure, 
that all which depends on him will be effected ; that all out wanM 
natural and spiritual, will he provided for in every slate of exiM- 
ence ; let us strive lo perform that which depends on us ; the cul- 
tivation of religious disposilons ; and we need have no solicitude fof 
the future ; but may contemplate witfi confiding tranquillity vof 
eternal destiny. 





PEACE OF MI.ND. -"' 

8BFTEM8CB 8. 

tlleiaiii)ithj/eu, my peace I give unta you : not at the to»td giveth 
gine t unto you. 

t ss peace of the christian is not that which is purchafied by 
LWeallh or enforced by powci; ; not that wliich is acquired by flatte- 
ry to the paBsiona and accommodation to the follies of mankind. It 
ia not a timid shrinking from necessary danger ^ or a careless dia- 
regard of valuable rights, or important truth : it is not secured to 
ns by the vigilant justice of civil government ; or the protecting 
. terrour of defensive armies. The external quiet derived from these 
sources is the hollow peace which "the world giveth," and beneath 
the veil of a prosperous tranquillityj which seems to surrounding eyes 
to be guarded in safety from every storm, a war is raging in the 
unseen spirit, more terrible and dsstructive than the convulsionB 
of empires. Thure glittering temptations encounter with active per- 
fleverance the wavering pbalan.i of reaotution ; (here infuriated de- 
sire demolishes the fortresses of prudence; there malice, and anger, 
and revenge, lay in ruins the fairest creations of fancy and enjoy- 
ment i there dark remorse calls up from the shadows of the past, 
the terrible spectres of committed sin. 
, Christianity cornea with the white banner of celestial truth, to 
, dispel thia internal war : it banishes from the breast of its true 
converts those unhallowed passions which harrow it into commotion; 
or awes them into silent submission, and hlline their abdicated 
thrones with higher and nobler Bovereigns — with Faith, which fixes 
her firm undeviating stand on the solid basis of divine revelation, 
with Hope, which raises her enraptured eye to the world of future 
glory ; with Love, which calls round her ever-kindled altar, the 
sympathetic hearts of intelligent creation ; imposes a self denying 
correction ; moulding the whole soul into harmonious tranquillity. 

He, who though buffetted by the world ; "despised and rejected," 
called to a life of sorrow and temptation and suSering, endured for 
the good of his persecutors, yet possessed a peace of which they 
were unconscious, and has left it to hia followers. Disciples of Christ! 
cheriah his precepts, and "that peace which passcth all undersland- 
ing," shall he your solace and strength amid the trials which en- 
compass you here, and shall triumph in unsullied lustre in the re- 
gions of eternal felicity. 

There is no peace which can ever be incorporated with a worhJiy 
or irreligious life — no peace which can accord with the ignorance 
or the pride of infidelity — with the presumption of the seorner — or 
vfith the impenitence of the hardened. But great peace have they 
■who live by the faith of the Son of God, and who love God's law. 
Nothing shall ofi'end them, whatever be their lot, and whatever may 
be the department of duty, or the course of discipline aelecled for 
them. The peace of God rules in their hearts, amidst all the vicis- 
situdes of this uncertain world ; aud they go from strength to 
strength, while they anticipate, with faith and confidence, the bless- 
edness and the security of an eternal world. 

Celoslial peace 1 \iy Jceiu from above, 
Brought on the wings of ardent, piljing tove ; 

rritig pasBJans from each struggling breitBt, ." 

n tbeai m eternal rest. 






OEJESIEKCB TO CBItlST SECURES III: 
SEPTEHBEn 9. 

/ lone ; eetn ai I hart itfi 



OuH lilessed Lord, distinguished above all beings witbin mt 
knowledge, by the greatness of his powers and the purity of In 
cbaracter, ascribes all the love borne to him by his Foiher n 
heaven, to his obedience to his commands ; and has assured ds 
that a like obedience on our part will in like manner secure hi* 
love to UB. Disciples of Christ ! what commands would you nnt 
obey to obtain tho love of this celestial, this glorious, this afleclioB- 
ate being P the love of him who has ascended to the right hand of 
the everlasting Father, far above all principalities and powers -, n- 
gels and archangels being made subject to him. Did he command 
you to undergo a life of toil, and diificuhy, and paiu — to surrender 
every earthly good, and travel through paths of unmixed advenity; 
would not these sacritices be a cheop price for so great and estima- 
ble a love P and indeed little short of this, was the irinl and saHkf 
ing his love brought him to endure for us. But his commands m 
not grievous ; his yoke is easy and his burden light. Self deniili 
and fortitude are indeed enjoined ; but nothing which is oot for our 
real happiness here and hereafter— nothing lor his own beDefilct 
pleasure, nothing but what is given in frientlly discipline. 

Christ indeed came to set us free, and deliver us from a yoke 
which our fathers could not bear — but it is freedom from ata uj 
errour and the corruptions of the world, and the tyrannical passiau 
of our own hearts — but not to make us independent of his holyud 
righteous sway. In obedience to him we shall find that truth wbid 
will make us free indeed, and lind the sweetest liberty in nurniNl 
implicit allegiance. 

And shall we not obey such a master as this '. shall we not ob«.' 
him, not grudgingly, but with joy and cheerfulnesB ? Let us jitlll 
our whole hearts to him, devote our whole strength to his service— 
our whole will to his precepts without deviation and without i 
murmur. 

Love to Christ became to hia followers the grand moviug spriilf 
of christian activity. 'The love of Christ constraineth us, becaOH 
we thus judge, that if one died for all, then, all died ^ and that ke 
died for all, that they who live should not henceforth live UDIo 
themselves ; but unto him who died for them and rose again.* hon 
to Christ was a prominent and disliuguishing feature of Ihc chriniu 
character. 'Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ 
with sincerity.' The strongest terms that can he selected, are not 
too strong to express his claims to our attachment ; his title to the 
entire surrender of our hearts. We are called upon to join in these 
rapturous ascriptions, in which all creation is represented as 
ing — Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto Himtlut 
sittcth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, forever and ever, 

Lord I as (he lustre of tlij beaming lave 
Shines oa thy glorious oflispnng from ubove ; 
So let its cheering mj^s on ub descend. 
Aod lo obedience nil aui paths thai! lend. 



CHARITY AND CANDOUR IN JUDOING OF 
SEPTESfBER 10. 



Judge not, and ye shall li 



md ye thall not be 



strenuously eud 
,who constaotly 
most import nnt 



Perhaps there ia do way ia which we more frequently do injus- 
tice to others, than in formiDg o judgment of their actions and eveo 
of their motives, without aullicient koowledge of their sentimeotB, 
feelings or circumslaocea to warrant ODy decisive opinion on our part 
concerning them. It ia true we cannot associate with others, espe- 
cially if on terma of familiarity, without obtaining some general 
knowledge of their characters ; indeed it ia our duty to seek such 
information, that we may know how to bestow, or receive good im- ■ 
pressions, in our intercourse with fellow beinga j but while we allow 
the propriety and even necesaity of such inspection and investiga- 
lioa as shall render our acquaintance with them safe and profitable; 
there will be many instances of an equivocal kind in the conduct 
of our general acquaintance ; and some even in the conduct of our 
Jrienda, which demand from us a charitable construction, and on 
which christian candour should teach us rather to auapend our judg- 
ment, than (o pass a severe censure, even in our own minds. 

There is no stronger indication of christian humihty and christian 
charity than an unfeigned kindness and candour in judging of oth- 
ers ; and this we may doubtless consider as the reason why the 
promise in our to.vt ia added to the precept. He who is sensible of 
hie own defects, erroura and sins, who secretly laments them, and 
vours to correct and purify his own character ; 
iplores the divine guidance and assistance in thia 
irk, will possess a tenderness of heart, a benevo- 
lence of feeling which will lead him to desire the virtue and im- 
provement of his brethren — and this tenderness, this atfection will 
impel him to make such allowances for the frailties and temptations 
of others, as he is disposed to hope will be made for hie own. He 
cannot therefore be uncharitable in his judgments, he will not con~ 
demn the conduct of a fellow being while any circumstance remaina 
on which a favourable construction may be reasonably grounded, 
And if, when all is known which can be known to man, he is obliged 
to acknowledge his neighbour's guilt, and pass on his conduct the 
censure which truth and justice must award to vice and immorality; 
he will mingle compassion tor the sinner with hatred of the sin, and 
in the spirit of that "charity which hopeth all things" for the benefit 
of others, he will pray foe conversion and reformation of the wretch- 
ed oifender. 

It is requisite however to make awide distinction between charit- 
able judgment, and the habit of indifference with regard to charac- 
ter which inducea some with a good natured carelessness to speak 
well of all their associates indiscriminately ; this is not chat 
judgment, in fact it ia a want of judgment altogether ; and though 
preferable to asperity and detraction, ia really no virtue. It is ollen 
as much a duty to reprove vice as to commend virtue ; and where 
either is obvious, the duty is plain ; but the judgment which men 
paaa on others, whether severe or charitable, ollen take for granted 
motives and principles which can only be conjectural, and it is in • 
such cases that the christian will involuntarily adopt the sentiment 
enjoined by his divine Master, he wilt wish, and hope, and believe 
the best, and his expressions and his conduct will manifest the tcn- 
erness of hia feelings and the charitable nature of hia judgment. 




PRINCIPLE m ALL CASES BIKDINQ. 
SEPTEMBER 11. 



■e brttkri 

While there are different rar 
dinate, and consequently some musi have precede! 
troul aver others, both in secular and domestic cot 
yet one circumstance, in which all the distinctions of lifi 
in which all difference of station should be disregarded. It isilm, 
wherein the rights of conscience are concerned ; whi 
judgment is opposed by public or individual opinion. I 
you must call no man Master, you ought not, you cannot traoslet 
your own responsibility to another. However humble your own s 
tion may be ; your sense of duty, your obligation to perform it, it 
precious, as important as that of any other human being ; and yM 
cannot justify yourself to God or your own conscience for violaling 
this right, by pleading the authority of the greatest man oo eartk. 
There is no man who has a right to command you to do wrong j ltd 
should any one asisume this prerogative it is your duty to resist il. 
You may be gentle and humble ; you ought to be meek and courte- 
ous ; you ought to submit to the " powers that be, as ordaiaed of 
God i" so far as they accord with bis divine will ; but you are bound 
to enquire earnestly, and consider seriously, what is the divioe will ; 
and having satisfied your own mind on that most important poiol, 
let your obedience, or conformity to others be regulated by their «• 
cordance therewith. Remember also, while you thus claim an in- 
alienable right for yourself, that you are equally bound to allow U 
(o those over whom you may have personal influence ; and bewut 
that you do not abuse the title of Parent, Guardian, Friend or B«B- 
efactor, by requiring or expecting sacrifices of principle from lbo« 
whom you have previously obliged and benefitted. A grateful liewt 
or one oppressed by the weight of obligation, may be tcmplci) t( 
make such a sacrifice ; and if you place such a temptation id Ibe 
■way of any fellow being you are highly criminal. You are permilind 
to sacrifice your property, your time, your talents ; when by si ' 
ing you can benefit another. You are even required in som 
stances to make such sacrifices, when the good which you can there- 
by bestow, is greater than the evil you suffer. This is in fact chri» 
tian benevolence. But no consideratio 
sacrifice of principle. Nothing can justify you in yielding your own 
sense of right to the wishes or the will of another. Such a ucri- 
fice can never be made — can never be required, by one who Jeeli 
that he is accountable to God. ; who feels that one is his Master, even 
Christ, and that all mankind are his brethren, over whose couscince 
he has no controul, over whose faith he has do dominion ; and to 
all of whom he owes the debt of kindness, courtesy, and good will. 

In yielding your sense of right, you sin against God j by treating 
with disrespect his two best gifis, reason and revelation. He fiiM 
gave you faculties to e.vamine doctrines and principles, adding the 
light of revelation to your mind. Noon * ... 

what both reason and revelation (each, . 



n require you lonegWct 
md yet be your flriend. 



yield not to erring man, (hy Savio 
Submit thy conacioncc to the Lord ulune ; 
Let not that Reason, formed for heavenly 
Bow lo the mitred bead, or despot' 





DEATH COMPARED TO SLEEP. 
SEPTEMBER 12. 



Oui fritnd Lazarv 



In what a mild affectionate 
' deceaseofhisfrienil! Sleep isi 

' yet soothing ; familiar, yet at I 

nothing in his words gloomy i 

' feelings, or repugnant lo 



loos our Saviour speak of th« I 
image of death the most impresBive^ ' 
I same time instructive. There is 
terrifying : nothing oppressive to 
. „ ir spirits. On the contrary, what 

' more balmy and refreshing to the overwearied traveller in life'ft 
' journey, than the sweet repose of innocence ; Ihe quiet slumber that 
' succeeds the exertions and endurances of active virtue, and brings 
' on the cheerful morning of a bright and endless day ? This is the 
' change of being. 

• So aasociflted, in the mind of Jeaus, was the stillness of the grave, 
with the grand and delightful prospect of emerging to a scene Etill 
" more abounding with the riches of ihe Creator's goodness, that ho 
' speaks of death, the most formidable of nature's fees, and of sleep, 
the moat welcome of her blessings, as of things entirely congenial. 
Under this placid, unforbidding aspect, we are invited to the con- 
templation of a period which awaits us all ; and which forms that 
momentous, that inevitable crisisof our existence, that we are, above 
all things concerned to reflect upon, and to prepare for ! 

On man's present stale, rests a considerable degree of darkness 
and uncertainly. What shall befal us, in this transitory life, we can 
little foresee, " We knotv not what a day may bring forth ;" no, 
not an hour ; our prospect of earthly things is misty and illusive ; 
and as we travel onwards, in this dubious twilight, new and unex- 
pected scenes are perpetually opening and vanishing. Meantime, 
however unknown the path we tread, however intricate the windings 
through which we pass, however unforseen the vicissitudes we ex- 
perience during the course of our earthly pilgrimage — yet, we all 
discern, with distinct, unclouded vision, the period when its occur- 
rences will cease to affect, its griefs to wound, and its pleasures lo 
delight us ! This is the single point that stands oi;t.{)r6minent and 
conspicuous amidst the darkness of futurity. We are like travel' 
lers benighted, journeying towards the sea shore ; who by the glim- 
tnering of their torches, can just distinguish their immediate path ; 
but, beyond this, can only descry, through the mass of shade, the 
gleaming lights of the vessel which is to bear them from the land of 
flieir nativity — and (intensely listening,) calch at intervals, faint 
echoes of the incessant dashing of that vast ocean, on which they 
are so shortly to embark. 

How comfortable, at the close of each returning day (before we 
resign ourselves lo sleep, which is the imago of death,) to be able 
to recollect a series of useful, at least well intended actions — and to 
commit ourselves with humble confidence (during the hours of help- 
less inaction and insensibility,) to the guardianship of' our ever wake- 
ful Protector and Parent ! How devoutly then it is to be wished, 
when the last of those days which God has allotted to us on earth, 
is drawing to an end — to be conscious, that we have not wholly ne- 
glected to prepare for that slate, to which we are summoned ; and 
with composure and resignation, lo retire at our Father's bidding, 
to the chambers of the grave, satisfied and acquiescent in his deter- 
cheerfully hoping for something greater, happier, and 
e durable, than we could have looked for here below. 





I 



SEFTEKBER 13. 

In the miJlilude of my Ihoughli tcilhin me. Thy comforti deiight tny tmii 
—A good man ikall br latUfiedfrom himself. 

To l>e at peace with one's self, is above all thiogs desirable. T« 
keep an enemy in our bosoms, ia to throw poison into our own cob. 
We must "study to be quiet," says the apostle. We may obey Ihn 
command, by controuling our irregular appetites, being always [no- 
dent, bridling our tongues, avoiding strife, chetishing a forgitiog 
spirit, by being courteous and by doing good. — But to have tmir 
(juillity within, we must make ourselves acquainted with God ud 
his works. Who has greater purity and serenity of mind, tbao ike 
devout student of nature ? In the opening flower, in the embedded 
crystal, and in the revolving planets, he sees the wisdom, care, tad 
energy of God. There is an immediate connectioo between the 
works of nature and sublime mental tranquillity. — To be traaquil 
we must feel that we are doing good. To be useless ia to be un- 
happy. — To be tranquil, we must have an unwavering trust in Go4. 
We must feel that all the elements in the natural and moral worUi 
are subject to his controul, and are ultimately to promote his glory. 
— Our passions are often opposed to our mental peace. The ahort- 
nesB of life, the approach of eternity, are meditations well calculil- 
ed to allay tumultuous feelings, and inspire stillness and tranquilli- 
ty. Awed by the stupendous future, every inordinate desire lets go 
its grasp. Nothing earthly seems big enough to excite much agita- 
tion : easily the soul drops those precarious honours, those short 
lived pleasures, of which it was before so much enamoured. ThoM 
griefs too, those resentments, those apprehensions and anxieljei, 
once so deeply feit, at length give way. Within the hallowed rooM 
of religion, all is peace. As one about to embark, in some high 
entcrprize, upon the great deep, while listening to the incesaut 
dashing of its waves, beholding the vast expanse of undulatiog 
waters, and tracing the lessening vessels, one after another, as Ibojr 
vanish from his sight, naturally follows them in imagination to dia- 
tant regions, where new scenes and objects seem to beckon froD 
afar — stealing away his attention from thoughts of Lome, froBi Ifaa 
various concerns by which he was once occupied, and causing liWB 
to lose in the great future, the sense of the present, as well ~*~ 
remembrance of the past ; even so the man who, in his daily 
of life, walks, as on the shore of eternity, who reflects on the infi- 
nite consequences of human action ; thinks of appearing bebn 
God ; cherishes the memory of those who are gone, and views io 
ever lengthening perspective, the riches of divine wisdom and b«> 
nevolence, cannot but feel the influence of these grand objecla,ta 
arrest his wandering thoughts, to calm his passions, to charm vny 
both the sorrows and the follies of Ihe jvorld, and put nn end lo 
the tumults and solicitudes which are too apt to annoy this morltl 
being. This is the true, the grand remedy of every vain hops, and 
absurd fear ; of every fruitless grief, and frivolous joy ; of every 
idle resentment, foolish vexation, and inordinate desire ! Now, tlui 
I say, brethren, that the time is short. It remaineth therefoTO llia|. 
they who rejoice, be as though they rejoiced not ; and they wbo 
weep, as though they wept not ; and they that use this world, saaal 
abusing it i seeing that the fashion thereof passoth away. 



SEPTEMBER 14. 

Verily /soy un(o you, one of you shall betray ii 



^^^Pwious ChriBlian ! Thia is a paradox. How aggravaled ihe guilt 
^^Brii vicious professor ! Let us conceive it possible for a moment, 
that the beautiful person iflcnl ions of scripture were all realized ; that 
the trees of the forest dapped their hands untn God, and that the 
isles were glad at his presence ; that the little hills shouted od every 
ide, and the volleys covered over with corn sent forth iheir notes 
f'rejoicing ; that the suu and the moon praised him, and the stars 
** Hghl joined in the solemn adoration ; that the voice of glory to 

Bd was heard from every mountain, and from every water-fall ; 

snd that all nature, animated throughout by the consciousness of a 
pervading and presiding Deity, burst into one loud and universal 
BOBgof gratulation. Would not a strain of greater loltincss be heard 
to ascend from those regions where the all-working God had leilthe 
traces of his own immensity, than from the lamer and the humbler 
scenery of an ordinary landscape ? Would not you inol( for a glad- 
der acclamation from the fertile field, than from the arid waste, where 
no character of grandeur made up for the barrenness that was around 
you ? Would not the goodly tree, compassed about with the glories 
of its summer foliage, lift up on anthem oflouder gratitude than the 
lowly shrub that grew beneath it ? Would not the Qower, from 
whose leaves every hue of loveliness was reflected, send forth a 
sweeter rapture than the russet weed, which never drew the eye of 
any admiring passenger ? And in a word, wherever you saw the 
towering emmences of nature, or the garniture of her more rich and 
beauteous adornments, would it not be there that you looked for the 
deepest tones of devotion, or there for the tenderest and most ex- 
quisite of its melodies ? 

Alas ! that we are ever disappointed ! Let us not, however, think, 
that because there is counterfeit money, there is no genuine coin. 
Were all the disciples false, because oue of them was a devil ? — 
The failing star strikes every eye, while few observe the fixed and 
regular orbs. The apostacy of one pretender olten excites more 
attention than the lives of many solid and steady christians. 

Whatever censures may with reason be cast upon Bome professors 
of religion, for the laxity of their usefulness, if not of their morals, 
it is certain, that neither the principles of Christianity, nor the prac- 
tice of those who first received and preached it, give the least coun- 
tenance to such remissness. Indeed, if a man of the world act fair- 
ly in estimating the worth and utility of piety, with respect to life 
and manners, he ought to form hisjudgment, not by the conduct of 
a few, but by that of persons in general sustaining the religious 
character. Were that the case, he would find, upon inquiry, niim- 
hers who, notwithstanding their imperfections, did honour to their 
holy profession. But as sloth and prejudice loo often prevent such 
inquiry, every individual christian should so act, as if the reputation 
nf the whole christian church depended upon his proper behaviour. 
The best of ua, in adverting to this obligation, cannot but feci afresh 
his need of pardon and circumspection ; and while he animadverts 
wjth just severity on the faults of his brethren, will with humility, 
godly sorrow, and sincere concern for his amendment, acknowledge 
hia own. 

31. 
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CONTENTMENT. 



SEPTEHBER S. 



I 



I have learned in vihatioever state f am, therewitk to be content. 

If this happy act is to be learned, it is certninly, of all attainments, 
the most desirable. And that it is to be learned, the Apostle teni- 
fiea from his own experience. 

Wisely has Divine Providence ordained, that a cheerful and hap- 
py mind should not depend so much ou outward circumstances, tri 
on internal culture and regulation. Our condition in life, we can- 
not always command ; but if we can learn to extract the good thai 
is in every thing which God appoints, we need not repine thatve 
have so little power over the will of our fellow-creatures, or oref 
the elements of nature. He that nileth his own spirit is betlertbni 
the mighty ; a soul in harmony with itself, and with the dispeosk' 
lions of Eternal Wisdom, is preferable to extended empire. 

Every one knows that contentment is another name for happiness. 
It is also the ground-work of the niost delightful duties and affec- 
tions we owe to God and to man ; and therefore stands high in the 
scale of moral and religious virtue. 

A contented mind is the gem that alone can give substantial worlk 
to the drapery of external fortune. OAen does the benevolent ob- 
server of human life view with surprise and delight, the IreasurpoT 
4'' cheerful heart, in situations where it were least to be experied. 
On the other hand, not less frequently is he mortified, amidst migblT 
howa of enjoyment, not to find the prt- 



preporationa and di 
cious substance. 

True happiness i 
materials of which 
B of God 



t the creature 



of slate and circumstance; the 
is composed are universally liiflused, libe th» 
nd its seat is in the mind. Were it otherwiar, 
the Apostle, who tells us that "he had learned in whatsoever staU 
he was, therewith to be content," had been, perhaps, "of all men, 
the most miserable," But if a life of toils, dangers nnd sufTeringt 
like his, could be sweetened by a self-approving mind, resting oo 
Divine Providence, and rejoicing in the hope of a happy futurity— 
what a blessed influence must the same views and sentiments faafe 
on man's ordinary condition ! The peace and joy, however, witt 
which the mind of the Apostle was replete, could scarcely be to- 
creased or diminished by the varying aspect of the world. For 
when the people of Lystra imagined that Paul and Barnabas wtn 
gods : and the priest of Jupiter came, with oxen and garlands, sod 
would have done sacrifice to them — instead of being elated by ih* 
admiration and applause of the enthusiastic multitude — "ihoy reol 
their clothes." And when this burst of popular favour was lurOMl 
into rage ; when these men, so lately deified, were thrust iolo 4 
dungeon and cruelly fettered — at midnight, they employed the alee^ 
less hours in singing praises to God ; "and the prisoners hem 
them." Judge, then, what solid happiness was theirs, which not tH 
the powers on earth could shake from its foundations ; whose light 
shone forth in the midst of darkness ; who enjoyed ihcir suflerings 
more than other men enjoy their prosperity. 

This, this is happiness indeed, which brings the reversion of a fu 
greater happiness to come. 

Wliy Bhoulii I murmur '—O'er IliiA aFeaa 
Though Diglit dascflnd and thunders rail, 
Man ma}; crea)a a \teiven within ; 
In llin j'ill tcm^Vc o^ >-\ie '^""^ 



THE FHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 257 

SEPTEHBEB C. 

This man went down to hia houie justified rather tkna the other: for titry 
ont that exalteth himself shall be abased; and b£ that humbltlh himie^ 
shall be exalted. 

HuMCLiTE is a virtue peculiar to Christianity, and injuQCtlons to 
it are every where promioent among christian precepls. A more 
striking example to show the propriety of ii, in cominnning with 
God, and the absurdity of an exhibition of epirilual pride in bis 
presence, could scarcely have been selected than in the parable of 
the prayine Pharisee and Publican. The one arrogantly enumer- 
Btes his titles to divine favour in a manner, which could not but be 
offensive to Him who perceived their hollowneaa and insufficiency ; 
the other casta himself in sorrowful penitence before that mercy 
which ie ever indulgent to the sincerely contrite. Every one sees at 
a. glance, how much more acceptable miist have been the offering 
of the latter, than the former. 

, Bot (hough not 80 striking as in open prayer, it is equally true, 
that he who indulges in secret exaltation of himself ; and who dwells 
in the contemplations of his mind on his own supposed religious 
faith, and virtue, on his strict adherence to all Ihe requisitions of 
his religion, and hia exemption from the vices, crroura or follies of 
those arouod him, is acting the part of (he Pharisee', before (bat 
God who sees the operations of the mind, as plainly as if expressed 
in language : and it is also true that he who thoroughly examines 
and condemns himself, in the silence of his own conscience ; who 
casts from his mind every idea of merit, and viewing with deep 
contrition all his sins, lifts'ooly an imploring thought for forgiveness, 
shall like the Publican, find Justification, and acceptance, and the 
aid of the divine spirit, to tbrward him in the works of cfTectual re- 
pentance. 

But little reflection is necessary to show us the propriety of hu- 
mility, in all degrees and characters of men ; for what is the best of 
them, in the sight of God ? and even in comparison with other men, 
: not always those, who are least inclined to blame themselves, 
iven who appear of the fairest character to (he world, who if 
judged on a scale of merit, taking into view all their advantages 
and aids, would be found to bo least deserving of censure. It is 
a mark of self knowledge, to be satisfied with our characters ; 
and the most eminent christians, havo been generally most inclined 
to depreciate themselves. 

We see therefore a good reason why the proud should be abased, 
and the bumble exahed ; for the blindness of Ihe former, to their 

'n state of mind, ia an obstruction to their improvement, while 

e penitence of the latter, is the first and best step to their refor- 
mation — and we should be careful to cultivate a contrite and self 
abasing disposition, if wc would advance in religious attainments, 
and the favour and assistance of God. "Let him who thinkclh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall." 



And rniee lo Thy abodo- 

Tho poor ivesk children of morlalilf I 

ThiiB privilegsd, lei my spiril-iouEing Ihought, 

Which vainly seeks to piaiee Thee as it ought, 

Pour forth its humble alnins^Elernal Lord. 

a") 
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SEPTEMBER T. 



The providing care of God over all his creatures is not only ij(- 
nlHred by revelation but manilRsted hy all Ihe works of catun. 
Tarn our eyea where we will, we see in every part of creation eit- 
deiices of the fostering hand of its author and preserver. Not Ot 
meanest reptile that crawls on the ground, or insect almost inviiiblt 
to the eye, but has ample provision made Tor it, auiled to the condi- 
tion in which it is destined lo exist, and act : — provision for its bitt^ 
its gf'owth, its sudteoance, its protection, its enjoyment : prOTtsiin, 
which could not be the work of chance, or of any skill or foresigM 
of its own ; but plainly evincing the operation of infinitely and incco- 
ceivably superiour power and wisdom, guided by unlimited beoeni- 
lence. So superior a. being as man in Ihts visible creation, coaU 
not have been disregarded in this bounteous systetn ; and tienuf 
draw every confidence and hope, in his present and future treiran, 
from this pledge which nature gives him of (he supervising cut of 
God. 

It is plain that our Lord appeals to this constitntion of nature to 
encourage this confidence ; and to repress that distrusting solicituda 
respecting the requisites to present existence, so often encouraged 
by men ; springing from their extravngant and hurtful desires, which 
it is the greatest kindness to disappoint. 

It is not intended to discourage laudable and useful industry ia 
the affairs of life ; or necessary and moderate prudence, and fore- 
thought for the support of themselves, or those who may be en- 
trusted to their care ; but to direct their main attention from need- 
less riches, and ideal wants, to "the kingdom of God ;" to tho»e 
great principles of christian faith and disposition, which will secura 
to them an entrance into a better and more permanent stale of ex- 
istence ; and to induce them to leave to their Maker, that care fei 
their temporal and animal existence which he has given such abtinil- 
ant proof of having assumed. 

A mind wishing to be satisfied of a divine superintendency, should 
examine creation. Let it contemplate the curious organization ol' 
any flower or herb of the field, and the attention bestowed on eren 
its outward figure ; and then consider whether it is probable, tbii 
the Being who so wonderfully wrought such a substance, can neg- 
lect any intelligent creature, or be inattentive to any circumstance 
of his existence ; whether he who has with perfect e.\actn ess ad- 
justed the parts of dead matter to one another in the most trifling 
plant, must not be proporlionably exact in what is of infinitely grenl- 
■er moment, the adjustment of pleasure and pain lo a liamtm »•).— 
Has God, in ihe lowest of his works, been thus lariah of wisdonii 
beauty, and skill, and ia he sparing of these in the concerns ofm- 
lonabie beings ? 

Let this care of God be an anchor of trust and hope — and secur*, 
that all which depends on him will be effected ; that alt our wants 
natural and spiritual, will he provided for in every stale of exist- 
ence ; let us strive to perform that which depends on us ; the cul- 
tivation of religious dispositons ; and we need have no solicitude for 
the future \ but may contemplate with confiding tranquillity our 



eternal destiny. 




FEAOB or HIND. 
BEPTEDIBBR 8. 



■,e 1 havt mith sou, mt/ ptace Ig 
give I ui 



Id you. 



to you -* not aa the world gitelh 



The peace of (he christian is not that which ia purchased by 
wealth or enforced by power ; not that which is acquired by flatte- 
ry to Ihe passions and accommodation to the follies of mankind. It 
is not a timid shrinking from necessary danger j or a careless dis- 
regard of valuable rights, or important truth : il ia not secured to 
ua by the vigilant Justice of civil government ; or the protecting 
, terrour of defensive armies. The external quiet derived from these 
sources is thit hollow peace which "the world givelh," and beneath 
the veil of a prosperous tranquillity, which seems to surrounding eyes 
to be guarded in salety from every storm, a war is raging in the 
unseen spirit, more terrible and destructive than the convulsions 
of empires. There glittering temptations encounter with active per- 
severance the wavering phalanx of resolution ; there infuriated do- 
sire demolishes the fortresses of prudence; there malice, and anger, 
and revenge, lay in ruins the fairest creations of fanny and enjoy- 
ment ; there dark remorse calls up from the shadows of the past, 
the terrilile spectres of committed sin. 

Christianity comes with the white banner of celestial truth, to 
dispel tliis internal war : it banishes from the breast of its true 
converts those unhallowed passions which harrow it into commotion; 
or awes them into silent submission, and filling their abdicated 
thrones with higher and nobler sovereigns — with Faith, which fixes 
her firm undeviating stand on the solid basis of divine revelation, 
with Hope, which raises her enraptured eye to the world of future 
glory i with Love, which calls round her ever-kindled ahar, the 
sympathetic hearts of intelligent creation ; imposes a self denying 
correction ; moulding the whole soul into harmonious tranquillity. 

He, who though buHetted by the world ; "despised and rejected," 
called to a life of sorrow and temptation and suflering, endured for 
the good of his persecutors, yet possessed a peace of which they 
■were unconscious, and has left il to his followers. Disciples of Christ! 
cherish his precepts, and "that peace which passeth all understand- 
ing," shall be your solace and strength amid the trials which en- 
compass you here, and shall triumph in unsulhed lustre in the re- 
gions of eternal felicity. 

There is no peace which can ever be incorporated with a worldly 
or irreligious life — no peace which can occord with the ignorance 
or the pride of infidelity — with the presumption of the scorner — or 
with the impenitence of the hardened. But great peace have they 
who live by the faith of the Son of God, and who love God's law. 
Nothing shall offend them, whatever be their lot, and whatever may 
be the department of duty, or the course of discipline selected for 
them. The peace of God rules in (heir hearts, amidst all the vicis- 
situdes of this uncertain world ; and they go from strength to 
strength, while they anticipate, with faith and confidence, the bless- 
edness and the security of an eternal world. 

Celeslial peace ! Uy Jceus frorn above, 
Brought on tlie wings of aident, pitying love ; 
Chaso warring pnsaiona from each struggling breast, 
And reign within tlietn in eternal rest. 
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OBEDIENCE TO CHRIST SECUHES HIE LOVE. 
SEPTEMBER 9, 

/ havt kffi 

Our blessed Lord, distinguished above all beings within tni 
knowledge, by (he greatness of his powers and the purity of his 
character, ascribes all the love borne to him by his Father in 
heaven, tu his obedience to hia commends ; and has assured ue 
that a like obedience on our part will in like manner secur 
love to us. Disciples of Christ ! what commands would you t« 
obey to obtain the love of this celestial, this glorious, this afiectioif 
ato being ? the love of him who haa ascended to the right haod of 
the everlasting Father, far above all principalities and powers ; an- 
gels and archangels being made subject to him. Did he command 
you to undergo a life of toil, and difficulty, and pain — Co surrender 
every earthly good, and travel through pallia of unmixed adversity; 
would not these sacritices be a cheap price for so great and estima- 
ble a love > and indeed little short of this, was the Iriol and suffer- 
ing his love brought him to endure for us. But his command 
not grievous j his yoke is easy and his burden light. Self deniala 
and fortitude are indeed enjoined ; but nothing which is not for our 
real happiness here and hereaiter — nothing Ibr bis own benelit or 
pleasure, nothing but what is given in friendly discipline. 

Christ indeed came to set us free, and deliver us from a yoke 
which our fathers could not bear — but it is freedom from sin and 
errour and the corruptions of the world, and the tyrannical pasaioQS 
of our own hearts — but not to make us independent of hia holy and 
righteous sway. In obedience to him we shall find that truth which 
will make us free indeed, and find the sweetest liberty in our most 
implicit allegiance. 

And shall we not obey such a master as this ! shall we not obe; 
him, not grudgingly, but with joy and cheerfulness ? Let us yield 
our whole hearts to him, devote our whole strength to his service — 
our whole will to his precepts without deviation and without k 



Love to Christ became to his followers the grand moving spring 
of christian activity. 'The lovo of Christ constraineth us, becinse 
we thus judge, that if one died for all, then, all died ; and that he 
died for all, that they who live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves ; but unto him who died for them and rose again.' Lore 
to Christ was a prominent and distinguishing feature of the chriatian 
character. 'Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ 
with sincerity.' The strongest terms that can be selected, are not 
too strong to e.^press his claims to our attachment ; his title to the 
entire surrender of our hearts. We are called upon to join in Iheee 
rapturous nscriptiona, in which all creation is represented as unit- 
ing — Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him (but 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, forever and ever. 

Lord ! aa the lustre of (by beaming lovo 
Shines on ihj glorious ofispring from above ; 
So let its cheering rajs on us dceccnd, 
And to obedience nil our pBtbs shal] lead. 



tllARITr AND CANDOUR IN J 

SEPTEOfBER 10. 

Judge not, and ye shall not be judged ; tondemn not, and yt thall not bt 
condemned. 

Perhaps there ia no way in which we more frequently do injus- 
tice to othefB, than in Ibrniing a judgiiieRl of their actions and even 

'"" ■ ■ motives, without au^cicnt knowledge of their aenlinienlB, 
or circumstances to warrant any decisive opinion on our part 
ing tbera. U is true wo cannot associate with others, espe- 
cially if on terms of familiarity, without obtaining some general 
lAowledge of their characters ; indeed it is our duty to seek such 
|kformaCion, (hat we may know how to bestow, or receive good im- 
iB, in our intercourse with fellow beings ; but while we allow 
me propriety and even necessity of such inspection and inveetiga* 
ifon as shall render our acquaintance with ihem safe and proiilable; 

~ tiiere will be many instances of an equivocal kind in the conduct 
of our general acquaintance ; and some even in the conduct of our 
friends, which demand from us a charitable construction, and on 
which christian candour should teach us rather to suspend our judg- 
ment, than to pass a severe censure, even in our own minda. 

There is no stronger indication of christian humility and christian 
charity than an unlbigned kindness and candour in judging of oth> 
era ; and this wo may doubtless consider as the reason why tha 
promise in our text is added to the precept. He who is sensible of 
his own defects, errours and sins, who secretly laments ihem, and 
fltrenuoualy endeavours to correct and purify his own character ; 
who constantly implores the divine guidance and assistance in this 
most important work, will possess a tenderness of heart, a benevo- 
lence of feeling which will lead him to desire the virtue and im- 
provement of his brethren — and this tenderneaa, this affection will 
impel him to make such allowances for the frailties and temptations 
of others, as he is disposed to hope will be made for his own. He 
cannot therefore be uncharitable in his judgments, he will not con- 
demn the conduct of a fellow being while any circumstance remains 
on which a favourable construction may be reasonably grounded. 
And if, when all is known which can be known to roan, he is obliged 
to acknowledge his neighbour's guilt, and pass on his conduct the 
censure which truth and justice must award to vice and immorality; 
he will mingle compassion for the sinner with hatred of the sin, and 
in the spirit of that "charity which hopeth all things" for the benefit 
of others, he will pray for conversion and reformation of the wretch- 
ed oiTender. 

It is requisite however to make a wide distinction between charit- 
able judgment, and the habit of indifference with regard to charac- 
ter wbicb induces some with a good natured carelessness to speak 
'well of all their associates indiscriminately ; this is not charitable 
judgment, in fact it is a want of judgment altogether ; and though 
preferable to asperity and detraction, is really no virtue. It is often 
as much a duty to reprove vice as to commend virtue ; and where 
either is obvious, the duty is plain ; but the judgment which men 
pass on others, whether severe or charitable, ofien take fiir granted 
motives and principles which can only be conjectural, and it is in 
such cases that the christian will involuntarily adopt the scintirncnt 
enjoined by his divine Master, he will wish, and hope, and believe 
ihe best, and his expresaions and his conduct will manifest the tcn- 
erness of his feelings anil the charitable nature of hia judement. 



I 



rRIROIFLB IT ALL CASZS BIND 1 WO. 
SEFTEHBER II. 



While there are different ranks ia aociety, some mast be eokot- 
dioate, and consequently some must have precedence of, and coi- 
troui over others, both in secular and domestic concerns; ibeKJi 
yet one circumstance, in which all the dislinctioDs of life aretoCj 
in which all difference of station should be dieregarded. It isihil, 
wherein the rights of conscience are concerned j where priw 
judgment is opposed by public or individual opinion. InthisciH 
you must call no man Master, you ought not, you cannot tranafet 
your own responsibility to another. However bumble your own «lt 
tion may be ; your sense of duty, your obligation to perform it,isu 
precious, as important as that of any other human being ; andyH 
cannot justify yourselfto God or your own conscience for violatiig 
this right, by pleading the authority of the greatest man on earlb. 
There is no man who has a right to command you to do wrong iind 
should any one assume this prerogative it ia your duty to resia it 
You may be gentle and humble ; you ought to be meek and courte- 
one ; you ought to submit to the " powers that be, as ordained of 
God ^" Eo far aa they accord with his divine will ; but you are bonoi 
to enquire earnestly, and consider seriously, what is the divine will 
and having satisfied your own mind on that most important pMOt, 
let your obedience, or conformity to others be regulated by their M- 
cordance therewith. Remember also, while you thus claim anil 
ahenable right for yourself, that you are equally bound to allow 
to those over whom you may have personal ioflueoce ; and bewtn 
that you do not abuse the title of Parent, Guardian, Friend or Beo- 
efactor, by requiring or e.\pecting sacrifices of principle from tbo*e 
whom you have previously obliged and benefitted, A grateful beut, 
or one oppressed by the weight of obligation, may be tempted to 
make such a sacrifice ; and if you place such a temptation in tke 
way of any fellow being you are highly criminal. You are permillad 
to sacrifice your property, your time, your talents ; when by so do- 
ing you can benefit another. You are even required in some in- 
stances to make such sacrifices, when the good which you can lbei«- 
by bestow, is greater than the evil you suffer. This is in fact chrii- 
tian benevolence. But no consideration can warrant a volunttrr 
sacrifice of principle. Nothing can justify you in yielding yoDr own 
sense of right to the wishes or the will of another. Such a ucri- 
fice can never be made — can never be required, by one who feeli 
that he is accountable to God.; who feels that one is his Master, evea 
Christ, and that all mankind are hts brethren, over whose cousciencc 
he has no controul, over whose faith he lias no dominion ; and to 
all of whom he owes the debt of kindness, courtesy, and good will. 

In yielding your sense of right, you sin against God ; by trealtng 
with disrespect his two best gifls, reason and revelation. He fint 
gave you faculties to e.vamine doctrini 
light of revelation to your mind. No o 
what both reason and revelation teach. 



3 and principles, adding the 
le can require you to n4^ot 
and yet bo your friend. 




Yield nal to erring man, (liy Saviour's claim ; 
Submit thy conscience lo the Lord slone ; 
Let oot tlint Reason, formed fur heavenly aitn 
Bow 10 the milled bead, or despot's throne. 



DEATH COHFABED TO SLEET. 
SEPTEHBCR IS. 

Oui friend Lazami ihepeih. 

In what a mild afTectionate manner does our Saviour speak of the 
decease of his friend! Sleep ia an image of death the most impressiTe, 
yet aoothiag ; familiar, yet at the same lime iDslructivc. There ia 
nothing in hia words gloomy or terrifying : nothing oppressive to 
our feelings, or repugnant to our spirils. On the contrary, what 
more balmy and refreshing to the overwearied traveller in life's 
journey, than the sweet repose of innocence ; the quiet slumber that 
succeeds the exertions and endurances of active virtue, and brings 
on the cheerful morning of a bright and endless day ! This is the 
change of being. 

So associated, in the mind of Jesus, was the slillnesaof the grave, 
with the grand and delightful prospect of emerging to a scene still 
more abounding with the riches of the Creator's goodness, that he 
sneaks of death, the most formidable of nature's foes, and of sleep, 
the most welcome of her blessings, as of things entirely congenial. 
Under this placid, unforbidding aspect, we are invited to the con- 
templation of a period which awaits us all ; and which forms that 
momentous, that inevitable crisisof our existence, that we are, above 
all things concerned to reflect upon, and to prepare for ! 

On man's present state, rests a considerable degree of darkness 
and uncertainty. What shall befal us, in this transitory life, we can 
little foresee. " We know not what a day may bring forth ;" no, 
not an hour ; our prospect of earthly things is misty and illusive ; 
and as we travel onwards, in this dubious twilight, new and unex- 

Kected scenes arc perpetually opening and vanishing. Meantime, 
owever unknown the path we tread, however intricate the windings 
through which we pass, however unforseen the vicissitudes we ex- 
perience during the course of our earthly pilgrimage — yet, we all 
diacern, with distinct, unclouded vision, the period when its occur- 
rences will cease to affect, its griefs to wound, and its pleasures to 
delight us I This is the single point that stands oijt^ominent and 
conspicuous amidst the darkness of futurity. We are like travel- 
lers benighted, journeying towards the sea shore ; who by the glim- 
tnering of their torches, can just distinguish their immediate path ; 
but, beyond this, can only descry, through the mass of shade, the 
gleaming lights of the vessel which ia to bear them from the land of 
their nativity — and (intensely listening,) catch at intervals, faint 
echoes of the inceaaant dashing of that vast ocean, on which they 
are so shortly to embark. 

How comfortable, at the close of each returning day (before we 
resign ourselves to sleep, which is the image of death,) to he able 
to recollect a series of useful, at least well intended actions — and to 
commit ourselves with hujnble conlidence ^duringthe hoursofhelp- 
lesa inaction and insensibility,) to the guardianship o( our ever wake- 
ful Protector and Parent ! How devoutly then it is to he wished, 
when the last of those days which God has allotted to us on earth, 
is drawing to an end — to he conscious, that we have not wholly ne- 
glected to prepare for that state, to which we are summoned ; and 
with composure and reaignalioo, to retire at our Father's bidding, 
to the chambers of the grave, satisfied and acquiescent in his deter- 
mination, and cheerfully hoping for something greater, happier, and 
more durable, than we could have looked for here below. 
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TRANaUII-LITr OF MIND. 
SEPTEMBER 13. 



1 

elight my >Diit I 
esirable. T« . 



To be at peace with one's self, is above all things desirable. T« 
keep an enemy in ouc bosoma, ie to throw poisoa into our own cu^ 
We must "study to be quiet," says the apostle. We may obey ikn 
command, by controuling our irregular appetites, being always pr»- 
dent, bridling our tongues, avoiding strife, cherishing a Torgiiiii 
spirit, by being courteous and by doing good. — But to have Irtt- 
quillity w^Atn, we must make ourselves acquainted with God ani 
his works. Who has greater purity and serenity of mind, than Ibi 
devout student ofnature ? In the opening flower, in the erabeilM 
crystal, and in the revolving planets, he sees the wisdom, care, nod 
energy of God. There is an immediate eonnection between Uw 
works of nature and sublime mental tranquillity. — To be traa<pi3 
we must feel that we are doing good. To be useless is to bs lu- 
happy. — To be tranquil, we must have an unwavering trust ia G«d. 
We must feel that all the elements in the natural and moral worUl 
are subject to his controul, and are uhimately to promote bisglorj. 
— Our passions ate often opposed lo our mental peace. The short- 
ness of life, the approach of eternity, are meditations well calculll; 
ed to allay tumultuous feelings, and inspire stillness and tranquilli- 
ty. Awed by the stupendous future, every inordinate desire lets ft 
its grasp. Nothing earthly seems big enough to excite much agil»- 
lion : easily the soul drops those precarious honours, those riiMl 
lived pleasures, of which it was before so much enamoured. Thow 
griefs too, those resentments, those apprehensions and anxietiff> 
once BO deeply feJi, at length give way. Within the hallowed nwi 
of religion, all is peace. As one about to embark, in some hi^ 
entcrprize, upon the great deep, while listening to the ineesnM 
dashing of its waves, beholding the vast expanse of undulatii^ 
waters, and tracing the lessening vessels, one after another, as thej 
vanish from his sight, naturally follows them in imagination to dis- 
tant regions, where new scenes and objects seem to heckon Ina 
afar — stealing away his attention from thoughts of home, from tin 
various concerns by which he was once occupied, and causing bill 
to lose in the great future, the sense of the present, as well aa tb* 
remembrance of the past ; even so the man who, in his daily count 
of life, walks, as on the shore of eternity, who reflects on ih« infi- 
nite consequences of human action ; thinks of appearing befen 
God ; cherishes the memory of those who are gone, and viewnio 
ever lengthening perspective, the riches of divine wisdom an^b*- 
nevolence, cannot but feel the influence of these grand objcotc,lo 
arrest his wandering thoughts, to calm his passions, to charm K*Vf 
both the sorrows and the follies of the j^orld, and put an ead t« 
the tumults and solicitudes which are too apt to annoy this iDOrt*! 
being. This is the true, the grand remedy of every vain hope, and 
absurd fear ; of every fruitless grief, and frivolous joy ; ot vrtn 
idle resentment, foolish vexation, and inordinate desire ! Now, ihiC 
I say, brethren, that the time is short. It remainetb therefore 
they who rejoice, be as though they rejoiced not ; and tbey 
weep, as though they wept not ; and they that use this world, as aol 
abusing it ; seeing that the fasiiion thereof pssseth away. 




VICE IN PROFESSORS, 



SEPTEMBER 14. 



Verily I tay u 



oyou, t 



' of you aliall betray n 



Ticious Chrislian ! This is a paradox. How aggravated the guilt 
«f a vicious professor ! Let us conceive it poaaible for a moDieat, 
'Ifaattho beautiful peraonifications ofscriplure were all realized ;that 
j the treea of the forest clapped their hande untn God, and that the 
. isles were glad at his presence ; that the little hills shouted on every 
I iaide, and the valleys covered over with corn sent forth their notes 
kof rejoicing ; that the sun and the moon praised hiiu, and the stars 
Pof light joined in the solemn adoration ; that the voice of glory to 
pCod was heard from every mountain, and from every water-fall ; 
and that all nature, animated throughout by the conaciousness of a 
pervading and presiding Deity, burst into one loud and universal 
Bongof gratulation. Would not a strain of greater loftiness be heard 
to ascend from those regions where the all-working God had leilthe 
traces of his own immensity, than from the tamer and the humbler 
scenery of an ordinary landscape ? Would not you look for a glad- 
der acclamation from the fertile field, than from the arid waste, where 
, no character of grandeur made up for the barrenness that was around 
you ? Would not the goodly tree, compassed about with the glories 
of its summer foliage, lift up on anthem of louder gratitude than the 
towly shrub that grew beneath it ? Would not the Bower, from 
whose leaves every hue of loveliness was reflected, send forth a 
sweeter rapture than the russet weed, which never drew the eye of 
mny admiring passenger ? And in a word, wherever you saw the 
I towering eminences of nature, or the garniture of her more rich and 
' beauteous adornments, would it not be there that you looked for the 
deepest tones of devotion, or there for the tendcrest and most ex- 
quisite of its melodies ? 
' Alas ! that we are ever disappointed ! Let us not, however, think, 
that because there is counterfeit money, there is no genuine coin. 
Were all the disciples false, because one of them was a devil ? — 
The falling star strikes every eye, while few obaerve the fixed and 
regular orbs. The apostacy of one pretender olten excites more 
attention than the lives of many solid and steady christians. 

Whatever censures may with reason be cast upon some professors 
of religion, for the laxity of Ihcir usefulness, if not of their morale, 
it is certain, that neither the principles of Christianity, nor the prac- 
tice of those who first received and preached it, give the least coun- 
tenance to such remissness. Indeed, if a man of the world act fair- 
ly in estimating the worth and utility of piety, with respect to life 
and manners, he ought to form hisjudgment, not by the conduct of 
a few, but by that of persons in general sustaining the religious 
character. Were that the case, he would find, upon inquiry, num- 
bers who, notwithi^laQding their imperfections, did honour to their 
holy profession. But as sloth and prejudice too often prevent such 
inquiry, cvtry individual christian should so act, as if the reputation 
of the whole christian church depended upon his proper behaviour. 
The best of ua, in adverting to this obligation, cannot but foel afresh 
bis need of pardon and circumspection ; and while he animadverts 
wjth just severity on the faults of his brethren, will with humility, 
godly sorrow, and sincere concern for his amendment, acknowledge 
his 6wn. 

34, 




SEPTEMBER Ifl. 

Can the Ethiopia 

Evil, when Jong practised conslitutus the nature of those addiclej 
to it. As Ihe dark akin of the Ethiopian and Ihe spots of the leop- 
ard, nre not paint or estrinsic but inherent properties, so vice, when 
long cherished is more than an adjunct ; it becomes the (ised, in- 
trinsick complexion of the mind ; it enters into the temperament and 
composition of the soul. Custom, is second nature. To Ihem m- 
customed to do evil, it becomes natural to di ' 
(erence, in point of fixedness and settled residence in the minJ, be- 
tween inniite and inwrought properties. 

To perform any act naturally, is to do it without force upon oor 
propensities ; without violence to our inclination ; without any strug- 
gle, or conflict with ourselves. It is to do it with ease ; with r«J- 
inesa ; with pleasure. Now, it may bo asserted, that those, wbfl 
have for a long time committed sin, commit it with as much propen- 
aion to it ; as easily fall and slide into the courses of it ; and app^ 
themselves to the pursuit of those particular pleasures, which they 
have been accustomed to reap from it, with as much bent and biu 
of mind towards them, as any of the various classes of living erei- 
lures, which the enrth contains, pursue the grstiiicBtion of those ap- 
petites, which nature has implanted in (hem. He, who has beeo 
long in the habil of intemperance, is carried to the table of excen 
with as powerful an impulse, with a necessity as craving, ns any 
animal in nature has recourse to that particular fond, which nature 
has designed for it. He, whose thoughts have been ever centrnlta 
this world, he, who has habitually confined his views and prospect* 
to it, as naturally, with aamuch confinement of his afTection to then, 
with as steady, and determined direction of will and desire, lays up 
fais treasures upon earth, as the bee carries its honey to its hive, or 
as the fowls of heaven "have their habilalion," and build their nests, 
"among the branches." To the man, who has been used to lub- 
sist upon dishonest practices, it is as natural to seek for subjects of 
fraudulent imposition, or for victims of lawless violence, as it ista 
"the young lions to roar afler their prey, and lo seek their meat" 
in the forest. And he, who has permitted, by repeated indulgence, 
the malevolent pasRions to establish themselves in his breast, as Dat- 
urally, with as much propensity attacks, the reputation, or injures 
the interests, of one who escites his envy, or his resentment, as the 
scorpion puts forth its sting, or as the vulture strikes his latoos tnto 
his prey. He is, as truly as any of those that are ranked bynalltn 
in that class, a noxious animul ; he is a man of pre/ ; it is becUK 
his nature to "devise mischief." 

The current of human thoughts and alTections may be compared 
lo that of waters, which, by frequently flowing in that particular tine 
of direction which they chose, when they first descend from the bills, 
by degrees wear themselves a channel, which confirms and fixes 
their course ; which ever afler, with added power, invites the stream 
' " ' h, and confines it there. Thus the afTections of ibe bu~ 
, when they have made choice of their direction, by tbe 
repetition of their passage along that line of pursuit, seem, as it were, 
to hollow themselves a bed ; to form for themselves a furrow in ihs 
breast, which they never afterward forsake, but in which the curreol 
ts, and rssides for ever,unles9 it be forced another way by violence 
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OUR DlfTT TOWABDI THE WICKED. 3B7 

SEPTEDIBEn IS. 

They that are whole need not a physician. 

IS has efTusions the most palhelic, fervent and 
B a few instancee of vindictive spirit, such as 
|«Knnot be supposed to have aar^eoded with acceptance, from the harp 
|l^ devotion, to the God in whose praise il was tuned. The more 
Iffolightened humanized worshipper of christian times must not adopt 
Ubem. "I hate them with perfect hatred," and "Happy shall he be 
nhat shall lalte thy little ones, and dash Iliem against the stones" — 
KSuch a sentiment can find no hiding place for its deformity, amidst 
Mtll the beauties of poetry, by which the piece, where it slauds, is 
R<embellished ; amidst all the injuries of eaptive Judea, by which it 
uvas provoked ; or all the patriot tears, on the banks of the rivers of 
IV0abylon, and all the pious sighs of absence from 'the national seat 
'■^f worship, by which the reader is prepared to receive it with an in- 
!i4tilg€nt eye. Still it stands, an odious and offensive blot, upon 
' '«n immortal song : and the soothed heart, that had passed with a 

pensive and sentimental delight, through the simple and afTecting 
t graces of the piece, is at length shocked and wounded, upon dis- 
I covering this snake among the flowers. Humanity rccals her en- 
1 oomium, and Heaven rejects the hymn. 

_ The had, as well ns the good, are the objects, not indeed of cs- 
I (Leem, not of friendship, htit certainly of benevolence. It is our duty 
I lo wish them well, and to promote their welfare by every method in 
[ /OUT power ; to survey their moral condition, not with a malignant, 
I but with a melancholy, eye ; while we look upon vice with simple 
' aod unmingled enmity, to look with lamentation upon the sensitive 

-Md rational beings, who are the seats of it ; instead of considering 
. them as creatures that have no claim to compassion, when we 
I Bes them plunged in serious and urgent necessity for the means of 

Iwibsiateuco, Co.regard them as sufBciendy wretched in the want of 
food conscience to support them, and whether they be the enemies 
of virtue in general, or our own in particular, if they hunger, lo 
I give them bread, it they thirst, to give them drink. We are bound, 
' iDslead of seeking to extirpate them from the earth, to seek to save 
' them from their sin ; and to contemplate the punishment, which 
Providence may inflict upon them, and from which we cannot deliv- 
er them, not with a vindictive delight, as that which they deserve 
for being so bad, but with a virtuous and generous reconciliation to 
jt, as that which may make them better, 

I am not inculcating that undistinguishing behaviour towards per- 
sons of all characters, which is expressive of moral indifference, 
and productive of mor.il mischief I do not recommend the cri- 
minal part of maiikinil to your intimate intercourse, to your es- 
lecRi, to your trust, to your patronage ; bestow these upon those 
that deserve them, hut compassion and relief, bestow upon them 
^hst want them, (live your smiles to the ^od : give your kind 
wishes, and humane offices to all. Let approbation look round for 
worth ; let friendship search for excellence ; let confidence seek for 
fidelity ; but benevolence lays down the balances. Of an object of 
charity a sufticient qualification is a sense of pleasure and pain, a 
capacity of happiness and misery. In thus acting, you do not con- 
found the good and evil characters of mankind, in one undiscrimina- 
ting conduct towards all — you give to virtue its reword, saying, 
"all that 1 have is thine." 



MORALITY. 
SEPTElttBER IT. 



When Jebovah was pleased to iatroduce by the 
feet and permanent economy of religion, he fou' 
attested by the most unexceptionable evidence. 
evident. If the apostles would teach the doctrine of a reaurrectiiw 
and a future judgment, they deem it sufficitnl to appeal to thefict 
of Christ's resurrection and sesaion at the right haod of God. 8« 
the other doctrines, sublime and consolatory, originated infacliod 
events which appealed to the senses, and passed in this visible tl» 
atre, though their ultimate result is commensurate with elemily. la 
order to rescue us from the idolatry of the creature, and the domimM 
of the senses, he who is intimately acquainted with our frame, make* 
use of sensible appearances, and causes his Son to come to ub, Krf 
we 90 saw his glory amongst us, that by faith in n crucified Sa?ioar, 
WB may ascend, as by a mystic ladder, to the abode of the Elere^. 

But the chief e.\cellence of divine morality is, that it supporia it- 
self without any foreign aid. It is not a good practice upheld ^ 
bad or doubtful motives ; but it is religion grounded on religion, a>il 
always able to maintain itself without any assistance from acciduA 
or remote and precarious causes. For this reason wc call chrit- 
liati morality good, because it is enforced by good motives. Itnaf 
happen — it oflcn has happened, that the duties of Christianity htn 
fallen in with the interests of mankind, and r( has suited their Ci 
veuicnce more to perform than lo neglect Ihcm. In this case, kt 
inotivca have given birth to laudable actions, and men have dOM 
right for the sake of what was wrong. This is not Christianity ; 
ia an abuse of Christianity ; and on what an uncertain ground woaM 
the duties of the christian religion rest, were they left to such «tt 
fliona as these ! Alas ! how often docs it happen (e be more cm> 
venient to neglect our duty than to do it ; to say of Christ, "Cnaff 
him, crucify him, — not this man, but Barabbas," rather than lo roo- 
der such homage as is due to him ! It may happen, that the mof^ 
ity of the gospel cannot be practised without exposing ourseWecla 
ditficulty, danger, and distress. What is to support the chriatiu 
character then ? The smiles of the world ? Alaa ! they frownmd 
threaten ! The hope of gain ? No, here is nothing to be gmni, 
but every thing at stake, and all likely to be lost. Will our own 
passions and senses, right eyes, right hands, right feet, ftvoorilt 
sensations, will they support the practice of Christianity ? Quii« tbf 
contrary ; the heart will join with the world, conspire against Cod, 
disobey the Saviour, and trample upon his law ; "without will be 
lightings, within will be fears." The primitive christians experien- 
ced many hardships, and surmounted many difiiculliea, in order W 
practice the duties of their religion ; yet they "took joyfully tb« 
spoiling of their goods ;" because they were supported by motive* 
good and religious like the practice itself ; "ye take joyfully the 
spoiling of your goods, knowing in yourselves that ye have inbe&T- 
en a better and an enduring substance." 




Till death sha]] end my mortal dsya. 
Firm may I nalk in duty's ways ; 
And leap at list the bright reward, 
Wbich <Ra.iU \\m Krvaate of the Lord. 



RELIGIOUS FKEBDOH. 9W 

SEPTEHBEB 18. 

Sndytthall know Iht truth, anit the truth shall make yevfrte. 

In orJor to recommend religious frceilom, we inuBt givfi a brief 
sketch of the history of chrialiana, so far as it respectB the most 
valuable of their rights, the right of thought. It is a mailer sua- 
eeptiblfi of perfect proof, that during the apostolic age and the two 
which immediately followed it, the liberty, freedom of thought, and 
entire equality, which seem to be among the most distinguished 
principles of the gospel, were felt, acknowledged and in practice 
admitted. The new Gentile convert, still under instruction, called 
the Catechumen, was the only exception, and a reasonable excep- 
tion it was, because no man could bo said to be a christian, till he 
nnderatood what christiaDity teaches. 

So long as the christians were a persecuted sect, thia entire 
equality, founded upon the eminently christian graces of humility 
snd charity, subsisted. But when the Roman emperour and hifl 
empress embraced Christianity, and (he fashion of the court and the 
■words of the legions were the instruments of conversion, these fun- 
damental principles of chi istianity, entire equality among the lay 
and clericnJ brethren, and the enjoyment of equal privileges, disap- 
peared. The simple system of Christianity, so delightfully display- 
ed in the life and language of our Saviour and his apostles, was not 
BUited to the taste of the emperour, who had been sovoreign pontiff 
under the gorgeous and showy, but horrible system of heathen my- 
thology. There was at once formed a complete alliance between 
church and stale. The despot raised the humble teacher of Christ 
into the rank of nobility. Wealth and titles were lavished upon him. 
It was not surprising, that, dazzled by his elevation and corrupted 
by wealth, he should feel grateful to the hand which had thus exalt- 
ed him, and, forgetful of his divine Master, should conspire with 
bie new converted and ambitious sovereign, in tho oppression and 
degradation of his poor flock. 

Such is the history, and the unvarnished history of Christianity. 
The laity sunk into slaves — slavesof the basest sort — mental slaves 
— not daring to thmk — even deeming it a crime to think. 

The poor teacher of Christianity — having laid aside hid scrip und 
his staff and assumed his scarlet and purple robes ; invested with 
nnlimited ecclesiastical power ; being created the sovereign dis- 

Eoser of spiritual gins ; as the ages grew more and more dark, and 
sarning and true religion disappeared, being the sole depository of 
tbe scriptures, which, as Christianity spread info the west of Europe, 
were as to these nations, enveloped in a foreign language — soon 
acquired as despotic a power over the prince as he had long exercis- 
ed over the subjects. Hence arose those monsters in tho chriatan 
church, the Roman pontiff and the Grucian patriarch. For nenrty 
twelve centuries these ecclesiastical de-ipols divided tbe sovereignty 
with the civil rulers, and vied with tbcm in the debasement of tho 
fauman mind. With the revival of letters, and by the aid of the art 
of printing, the human intellect recovered some of its rights. The 
first triumph of returning knowledge was nthieved at the expense 
of ecclesiastical despotism. The pope, that proud pontiff who had 
given law to kings and people, felt the tirsf shock. 

How grateful should we be lo God, who has caused light to spriofT 
out of darkness, and allowed us to enjoy so richly its bei 
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STO BISTORT or KKLIGtOUS PREBUOW c 

SEPTEKBEK 19. 

Jf the Son therefore thall make you free, ye ihail be free indttt. 

Having traced the history of religious Treedom, we said the Ro- 
man pontiff first trembled at the dawning light of the reroTmalicui. 
But truth is gradual iu its progress. Eyes, long accustomed U 
midnight darkness, would be blinded by a sudden removal to iIk 
blaze of full day. The reformation took place— but what a refi*- 
niation ! The first substitution in Germany was the power of a feu- 
dal prince, and in England, the first defender of the Protestut 
church was that mild prince of immaculate memory, Henry Ik 
VIII. He declared himself the sovereign pontiff of England, »n4 
a tyranny practically greater than thai of Rome, was erected on tin 
ruins of the papal power. Protestantism was a mere name onier 
his bloody auspices. The amiable Edward afforded a ehon breslb- 
ing spell to the advocates of religious freedom. Under the catholic 
queen, Mary, the feeble light of protestantism was nearly eiliii- 
gui-hed. But whatever praises may have been bestowed upon hci 
masculine successor, it must be confessed, that the true principle* 
of protestantism were checked rather than advanced during the looi 
and absolute government of Elizabeth. The feeble and lyranoicil 
reigns of the four Stuarts and the civil wars, afforded better (^ipoc- 
tunities for the spread of religious freedom. Under the reign rf 
Charles I., New England was settled, and by the most rigid clauof 
dissenters. The principles of these settlers were, that the chuttk 
was of right independent of the state \ that each congregation «U 
independent of all others, and enjoyed the right of self govennnent. 
Those principles, followed out to their fair nnd iieceesary conse- 
quences, would have brought Ihem to the immortal and imperishablt 
truth, that man, an immortal being, is accountable to God only for 
hia religious belief; that, as such, his right to form nnd express hw 
opinions is imprescriptible — as free as he feels his own thoughts to 
be, when he retires within himself. 

But our ancestors were only half converted to free priociplM. 
Their old prejudices closely adhered to them. It is no dispraiM W 
them to admit this. Freedom, that noble principle of action, ibe 
natural stale of man, not of uncivilized, but of cultivated, rnli);lil- 
ened man, is a right slowly comprehended. The French revolution, 
the revolutions in Me.\ico and South America prove it. The elnn- 
ry which of all others men are most unwilling to spurn, is that txw 
cised under the cloak of religion ; yes of that religion, wbkh 
announces the equality of man, and tho freedom of liumaD jodp 

Our ancestors, let us admit what our records most abundanlly 
prove, were tyrannical and bigoted on some religious topics. Bni 
they were not alone in this respect. The Huguenots of France had 
never the power to show their intolerance, hut Lulher and his Gm^ 
man associates — Calvin and his Swiss friends — the Dutch rdbrm- 
ers, and especially the Scotch presbyterians, had most ample op- 
portunities of proving that thev did not yield to the Inquisitortof 
Spain in the intolerance, tho bloodthirsty zeal of their ambitiona 
usurpation. The blood of archbishop Sharpe, himself & protattail 
bishop, will forever be a spot on the rohe of the Scottish covenuM- 
ers, which ages of liherality will not efface, — God be thanked, tb» 
mild spirit of hberty and charily is advancing. 



LIGIODS RIGHTS OF CHRISl 
SEPTEMBER 20. 



The opposilioQ to the church of Rome was not founded moreiy on 
its abuses, but on its assumption of the right to bind the conscioncea 
of men to all future generalions. The doctrines of tranBubslanlia- 
tioo, of the worship of saints, and other abaurditics, were, hko 
witchcratl and alchymy, absurdities, which would have fallen, like 
the doctrine of the revolution of the sun round the earth, by the 
increasing light of science, and the overwhelming power of the 
press ; but the essential victory of the reformation waa over the 
assumed power of a privileged caste, calling themselves eminently 
the ambassadors of Christ, to dictate to christians what they should 
believe of a revelation open to all, and, God be praised for it ! with- 
in the compass of all tolerably educated minds, who piously seek 
the truth. Yes, this is the great triumph of protestantism, that it 
put the Bible into the hands of the laity ; this is what has ren- 
dered Wicklige immortal, and has laid a much more solid founda- 
tion for Luther's fame than any of his doctrines. 

But of what use were these translations of the scriptures into the 
vernacular tongue, if, like the leaves of the Sybils, the only expos- 
itors are to be the clergy P Are laymen endowed with the gilt of 
reason, that attribute of a spiritual and immortal nature, merely that 
Ibey may prostrate it at the shrine of men who arc themselves falli- 
ble ? Why propagate the scriptures and publish them in all tongues 
and languages, if the readers are after all, not to exercise the gift 
of reason in expounding them, and are to refer to creeds established 
two hundred years since by men who had just emerged from the 
errours of popery ? No. This will not do. 

Every man has a right to be his own expositor. The body of the 
people have a natural, equal aod unalienable right, exclusive of all 
religious bodies and associations whatever, to elect their religious in- 
structors. In politics, taxation where there is no representation is 
tyranny, so in ecclesiastical polity, any person who helps support the 
minister, has an equal, natural and legal right to help elect him. The 
people, as such, have in law, the exclusive right of choosing their 
religious instructors. Any attempt of synods, associations, conso- 
ciations, churches, bishops, or presbyters, to interfere with this con- 
stitutional privilege, is usurpation and spiritual tyranny. — The word 
church, has, in this country, acquired a meaning not known in the 
apostolic age. In the New Testament it means the wliole body of 
believers. Any other meaning is antichrislian, and may mislead hum- 
ble minds in their search for pure truth. Our constitution makes all 
men politically and religiouglij equal. They who submit to spiritual 
thraldom demand our pity. The rights are in the hands of the 
people alone. Slavery, whether of the body or the mind, is an in- 
fectious disease. It is a moral leprosy which taints and infects tha 
surrounding air. Cold and indifferent must be that man, who sees 
such a moral pestilence in bi^ vicinity, and does not exert his whole 
energies to prevent its spread. '1 am a inan,' said an illustrious 
Koman, once a slave ; 'nothing which touches human nature is for- 
eign to me.' Shall a christian, born free, entertain a sentiment lesa 
Bobte ? God and Christianity forbid it. 
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2T9 CHRISTUNITr, A RELIGION OF LOTE. 

SEPTEIUBER 31. 

Perftet love caitclh mitfe 

' Take the whole of our holy religion together, and it deserve 
be called, as it is simply, love. Often, very often, the whole is i 

Ted love. What is God aa he is described in this religion ? "Godii 
love." On what principle did he act when he designed the cliii*- 
lian religion > "God loved the world." What is Jesus Chfi*? 
"The gift of Rod, the unspeakable gift of God." What is A 
whole of Jesus Christ in this religion, his doctrine, his dealb.bii 
spirit, his precepts ? It is a "love that paaaelh knowledge." Ho» 
does the gospel of Christ work upon the ntinds and hearts ofnwni 
It draws them with "cords of a man, with bands of love." It re- 
sembles the love of a parent to a little child, "teaching him to ra, 
taking him by his arms," though he knows not the soft hsnd tW 
supports bim. What is the short history of revealed religion inl' 
heart and hfe of man ? The author tells us, "I have loved ll 
with an everlasting love, thereforo with loving kindness havs 
drawn thee." What we affirm is, that this religion of unattembk 
love is very credible — more than likely to be true. la it incredible 
that God should love ? What can be more worthy of belief tbn 
this f 1b it improbable that he should love man, the only creature b 
the world made in his own image, when his tender mercies are on 
all his works ? Lei us reason on the subject of divine love, as tl 
Psalmist reasonedon that of divine knowledge, "He that planted tbe 
ear, shall he not hear ? He that tcacheth man knowledge, shall i» 
not know ?" In like manner we ask, he that formed the heart* of 
those good parents, will He "forget to be gracious r" He thalHt 
irresistible eloquence into the tears of an outcast babe in anj 
basket, so that a, stranger "had compassion on him," nnd dis(ate^ 
estedly said, "go call a nurse ; hiS name shall be Mo^ ' ' 

him out of the wafer ;" will he who compels us by our o 
to be kind, "in anger shut uphisown tender mercies ?" Hear bow lb 
God of the whole earth condescends to answer onr questions : "Liim 
as a father pitielb his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fev 
bim. Can a woman forget her sucking child ? Yea, they may for- 
get, yet will I not forget thee." Such speculations aa these won 
nil to he collected from the world of nature before Christ cane; 
but if tothese we add what the scripture calls the "acts — tbeinigb- 
ty arts" of the Lord, how many blind eyes he has opened, ham 
many hard hearts he has softened, how many crimes he has fer- 
given, how many disconsolate and wretched people he has nm' 
happy, by the life, death, and resurrection of his Son, we shaUoM 
cludo that "the Lord is gracious and full of compassion, slow taa 
ger, and of great mercy. Whom have I in heaven, O GoJ, kit 
thee ; and there is none upon earth that I desire besides thee !" 

Now, if God is love, if Jesus Christ is love, if Christianity ialoK 
and if the kingdom of heaven is a kingdom of love, what manneror 
persons ought we to he, who are children nf this God, disciples of 
this Saviour, professors of this religion and expectants of tbia king- 
dom ? — Can we be uncharitable and unkind, cun we be envimis ant 
revengeful, and yet hope for heaven ? Cnn the wroth of man wotk 
the righteousness of God > No— If we would die with rhrirftei 
hopes, we must live by christian rules. If we would associate bert* 
after with just men made perfect, wc must exhibit below the benef- 

oleaco they practicQ sibove. 




Op Ihe doctrine of tlio resurrection, not a truce can be found in 
all the invcBtigations of philosophy. Paul, when declaring it to the 
Atheaian pliiloeophers, was pronounced by them to be a babbler. It 
was, therefore, a doctrine unknown, and unheard of within the pur- 
lieus of their science. No philosopher, to that time, had been so 
fortunate, as to light upon it by accident ; nor bo ingenious, as to 
derive it from reason. The resurrection itself is an event, depending 
absolutely on the will, as well as on the power of God ; and what 
ho will choose to do, with respect to this subject, no being but him- 
self, can determine. 

How he will do it, is a question that never troubles me. The as- 
surance that he mill, is a suOicient ground on which to test my con- 
fidence. If, indeed, I had never seen the loveliness and fertility of 
spring burst from the coldness and torpidity of winter ; — if I had 
never seen the ripened harvest waving in the wind, from the grains 
of corn that were committed to the ground, and perished in the soil; 
— 4f 1 had never witnessed the power of the magnet, that collects 
the particles of steel from the midst of other matter with which they 
bave been mingled ; — if 1 had never '^considered the heavens, the 
work of his fingers," those suns, the centres of other systems, in 
magnitude and beauty far surpassing ours, rolling in Ihe immensity 
of space around tne, all brought into existence by the tiat of bis 
omnipotence j — if I had never contemplated the curious structure 
of my own frame, so fearfully and wonderfully made and inspired 
by his breath with a living soul and an intelligent mind ; — if in 
short, I had any doubt as to the mission of Christ, or the being of 
a God — I might shudder. But Christ says "I am the resurrection 
and the life," and I am satisfied. 

No doctrine of philosophy has the sublimity, consolation and joy 
of this. To the dark and desolate grave, man, by the twilight of 
Mature, looks forward m despair, as his final home. All who havs 
gone before him, have pointed their feet to its silent chambers, and 
not one of them returned, to announce, tliat an opening has been 
discovered from their dreary residence to some other more light- 
some and more desirable region. Htsown feet daily tread the same 
melancholy path. As he draws nigh, he surveys his prison walls, 
and sees lliem unassailable by force, and insurmountahio by skill. 
No lamp illumines the midnight within. No crevice opens to the eyo 
a glimpse of the regions which lie beyond. In absolute despair, ha 
calls upon philosophy to cheer his drooping mind ; but he calls in 
vain. She has no consolations for herself, and therefore can ad- 
mioister none to him. "Here," she coldly and sullenly cries, "ia 
the end of man. From nothing he sprang ; to nothing he returns. 
All that remains of him is the dust, which here mingles with native 
earth." 

At tiiia sullen moment of despair, revelation approaches, and with 
a command, at once awful and delightful, exclaims, "Lazarus, come . 
forth !" In a moment the earth heaves — the tomb discloses — and a 
form bright as the sun, and arrayed in immortality, rises from the 
earth, and stretching its wings towards heaven, loses itself from the 
astonished sight. 

as 




SW* PDTURB JCDGMENT. 

SEPTEMBER 33. 

So then every one of ua shall give account of himaelfio Qod. 

The language of Isaiah foretelling the converaton of the heatben 
nations, does in ef!ect declare ilie same awful truth, that God ia tb 
universal Judge. God is represented as announcing, in the idm 
solemn manner, that every individual of the human race shnllu- 
knowledge his authority and Eubmil to his jurisdiction. It follon, 
therefore, that every human being will be accountable to Godjbr 
his character and conduct ; and consequently, that it ia his duty ud 
hia wiadom to prepare for his account. 

Every knee shall bow to Jehovah, and every tongue shall coofn 
to God, — In writingof the resurrection and a future judgment, fortn 
of expression borrowed from scripture, may be used, which some 
would construe as teaching a long sleep in the grave, yet not tUtf, 
but rather non exiglenee. These not appearing so to me, I seeM 
proof in them of a break in our intellectual career. — When we di« 
out of this world, we are born into another. We shall be judged bf 
God, and we shall be Judged by Christ ; i. e., we shall be judcc^ 
by the eternal principles of truth, which originated in the Fatntt 
and were proclaimed by the Son. 

The judgment will be just, without respect to persona, and in vie* 
of advantages conferred and improvement made or neglected. As do 
elevation of rank will then give a tide to reaped, no obscurilyof 
condition shall exclude the just from public honour, or screen tl» 
guilty from public shame. Opulence will find itself no longer pow> 
crful, poverty will be no longer weak, birth will no longer be djsliih 
guished, meanness will no longer pass unnoticed. The rich uJ 
poor will indeed strangely meet together ; when all the loequatilici 
of the present life shall disappear, and the conqueror and his Mp- 
live, the monarch and hia subject, the lord and his vassal, the statw 
man and the peasant, the philosopher and the unlettered sei 
shall find their distinctions (o be mere illusions. Tbe characlcn 
and the actions of the greatest and the meanest have in truth 
equally important, and equally public ; while the eye of Ibe onuii»- 
cient God has been equally upon ihem all. 

He whose death is as little regarded as the fall of a leaf i. 
forest, and he whose departure involves a nation in despair, are ii 
this view of the subject (by far the most important one,) upon) 
level. Before the presence of Ihe great Jehovah, into which the)' 
both immediately enter, these distinctions vanish, and the true etil"- 
ment of the fact, on either supposition, is, that an immortal apinl 
has finished its earthly career ; has passed the barriers of the iii*i»* 
ible world, to appear before its Maker, in order to receive that kb- 
tence which will be "according to the deeds done in the body." On 
either aupposilion an event has taken place, which has no parallel 
in the revolutions of time, the consequences of which have not rMUi 
to expand themselves within a narrower sphere, than an endlew do- 
ration. An event baa occurred, the issues of which must ever baffle 
and elude all finite comprehension, by concealing themselves b the 
depth of that abyss, of that eternity, which is the dwelling-place of 
Deity, where there is sufficient space for the destiny of each anioM 
the innumerable millions of the human race to develope itself, •» 
without interference or confusion, to sustain and carry forward if 
separate infinity of interest. 
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1 TRKLT WISE MAN. 975 

SEPTEHBEK 24. 

Jii art your'*, and ye are Chriit's, and Chrii I it God'g. 

What is wisdom ? Its broadest meaning is, ihe proper practical 
application of knowledge. Religious wisdom is religion. It guides 
to the best selection of means, and then to the best use of them. It 
teaches our relation to God, to Christ, to mankind and to immortal- 
ity. It prescribes the acquisition of humble and confiding trust in 
God ; a reverential awe of his majesty, a pure devotion to his will. 
It enjoins a firm, well attested faith in the Redeemer, an ardent love 
of his gospel, and a restless desire to walk by his example. It pre- 
sents mankind as brethren, whom we are kindly to instruct, readily 
to comfort, and cheerfully to enjoy ; and by whom we are to be in- 
structed, comforted and enjoyed. It opens immortality as the source 
of hope, a cessation from earthly care, and the soul's harvest time. 
Wisdom came forth from God, the assistant of his holy seats, that it 
might ho in man, and labour with him, and teach him what is accept- 
able to God. Its natural tendency is lo return to (he heavens whence 
it came ; and all that man has to do is, to listen lo its heavenly dic- 
tates and follow its aacending light. 

Wisdom teaches how to value every thing according to its real 
worth. If we are enamoured by earthly things, it is the way to be 
much afflicted by their loss ; if we esteem them too little, it is the 
way to an unthankful disrespect of the giver. Christianity carries 
the heart in a just equipoise : when they come, they come — they 
are welcomed without too much joy ; and when they go, they part 
without tears. We may like these earthly favours, but we must 
take heed of being in love with them ; for love, of whatsoever kind 
it be, is not without the power of assimilation : — if we love the world, 
we cannot but be worldly-minded ; — contrarily, if we love God, we 
are made partakers of the divine nature ; and we are such as we 
afTect. If we be Christians in earnest, certainly the inner room of 
our hearts, which is the holy of holies, is reserved for the Almigh- 
ty ; the outer courts may be for the common resort of lawful cares 
and desires — they may come and go ; but our God shall have his 
fixed habitation here forever. 

With men, indeed, a little science may make a great show ; but 
Jie only is wise in God's esteem who is wise unto salvation. Give 
me a man as full of policy as was Ahithophct, of eloquence as was 
Tertultus, of learning as the Athenians were in Paul's time. If 
with Ahithophel he plot against the people of God, with Tertullua 
have the poison of asps under his lips, with those Athenians be 
wholly given to superstition ; for all his policy, eloquence and learn- 
ing, one may be bold to call him fool in scripture language. The 
learned logician, whom evil daily deceives by its sophistry, and 
keeps from offering up to God a reasonable service, is no better than 
s fool for all his skill ; or the subtle arithmetician, who has not 
learned to nrtmber his days, that he might apply his heart to saving 
wisdom. No, nor the cunning orator, who, although he be of sin- 
gular abilities in the art of persuading men, is of Agrippa's temper 
himself, but "almost persuaded to be a Christian." 

Who is rich ? He that is content. Who is powerful ? He that 
governs his passions. Who is wise ? He that learns from every 
one ; and learns that God is worshipped by devotion of mind and 
usefulness of life. 




EFFORTS MAKING TO CHRIBTIINIZE THE HEATHEN- 

SEPTEMBER 23. 

Thtv pofsed Ihroagh Phenict and Samaria, declaring the eimBersion of Ihi 
Gentiles. 

I LOOK with charity on all tlif; aii:(ious laiiours of christian secti 
for the good of the heathen. Contemplate for a moment, the stalt 
of the oarth, together with the means einploying for its improvemeal. 
Suppose, for the sake of illuatration, that you occupied the station 
of the angel, represented in the apocalypse, as standing iu the mo ; 
and that, with eyes of light, you could survey this revolving sphere 
The Atlantic having glided away beneath your view, and with it the 
Uoited States, which fringe its eastern shore, you would look doirn 
" * inumeiahle tribes which wander through the wilds of th« 
a continents ; still, amongst theee would be discovered here 
and there a missionary conducting them to Jesus. Then would fal- 
low the broad Pacific, spotted with innumerable islands, each the 
tenanted domain of idolgoda ; yet Taheite and Eimeo would shine 
resplendent, like a bright speck upon the bosom of the ocean, &im 
whence tho light of salvation is diverging in every direction over 
tbat mighty mass of waters. No sooner had your eye regaled itself 
with Christian temples, flouting as it were, upon the great Soulh 
Sea, than China would heave its unwieldy empire, groaning beneath 
the crimes of two hundred millions of idolaters ; but even there, 
groups of Chinese, assembled to read in secret the Testaments cir- 
culated by our missiouaries, would exhibit the first attractions of (he 
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1 by 
Kow tho plains of Hindostun, watered by tho obscene and 
dei&ed Ganges, would arrest your attention, and produce an inde- 
scribable horrour, as they disclosed the frantic orgies of Juggernaut, 
and the flaming pile of the devoted wjdow - yet, in the centre of ori- 
ental abominations would you discover the crimson standard wavi^ 
from the mission houses of Uerampore and Calcutta. If you looked 
northward beyond the mountains of ludia, you would descry men 
planting the rose of Sharon amidst the snows of Siberia, and allracl- 
ing tbeCalmuc and the Tartar, by its fragrance and heanty. Persii 
and Arabia would succeed, presenting to you numerous millions de- 
voted to the false prophet, a formidable phalanx of blindness and 
bigotry ; but, moving down from Astrachan, along the shores of (he 
Caspian, and borne by the missionaries of Edinburgh, would ha 
seen the cross. Palestine, "the classic ground of sacred history," 
ne.^t appears. How would your eye linger over the valleys where 
the Father of the faithful pitched his tent — the mountains on which 
Isaiah struck his harp — and, above all, on the summit of Calvary- 
Little, I confess, would he seen at Jerusalem but the mosque and 
the minaret, save where a company of Jews, veiled with unbelief, 
sat down upon the site of their ancient temple ; still, would you net 
there anticipate the accomplishment of those predictions, which as- 
sure us, that tho exiles of Judea shall one day dwell in their own 
cities, and look on him whom they have pierced, and mourn ? In 
Asia Mincir, amidst prevailing superstition, you would trace the 
Russian Bible Society, bearing back the golden candlestick to il« 
place, in one hand, and, in the other, the torch of truth, to rekin- 
dle those lamps which once threw their lustre on the wave of tha 
iditerranean. If so much is doing by others to enlighten the ig* 
norant, to reclaim the erroneous, and to seek the lost, we ought not 
to give sleep to ours eyes or slumber to our eyelids until we join the 
labour ; beginning at horn 




HOLINESS. 277 

SEPTEMBBB 20. 

£e ye holy ; for I am holy. 

Moral excellence is the highest glory of man. It implies the 
grand distinction between the happy and the wretched. Holiness 
18 an image of divinity. "Who is like unto thee glorious in holi- 
ness !" "Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts V^ Holiness is not 
simply the combinations of moral qualities in man, but it is the near- 
est approximation to the Deity. — Holiness is the gospel embodied ; 
the gospel is holy ; its Author holy ; its maxims and its commands 
holy ; its promises, ordinances and designs, holy ; and there is nothing 
by which it is so much distinguished and glorified, as the holiness 
which pervades it. 

Saints in the present world are holy, but not sinless — happy, but 
not out of the reach of affliction — tending to glory, but not in posses- 
sion of it — advancing to heaven, but not sheltered there. 

Holiness is every thing to a Christian. The bondage from which 
he has been rescued is the bondage of sin ; his liberty is liberty to 
serve God, and to run the way of his commandments. He was dead, 
and his death was in trespasses and sins ; he is raised from the dead, 
and his life is a spiritual mind. And what is the glory that is prom- 
ised to redeemed sinners ? What is heaven itself ? It is holiness 
perfected, and undisturbed by any outward evil ; — it is to be like the 
Son of God ; — it is the near contemplation of the unveiled glory, 
the wonderful attributes and works of the Most High ; — it is the ele- 
vation of affection to him ; — it is the thrill of gratitude vibrating 
through the soul ; — it is the delight of sanctified love to our fellow 
creatures ; — it is joining the universal song, in all the ardour of en- 
thusiastic loyality, and repeating the high praises of Him that sitteth 
on the throne, and of the Lamb that was slain. — This is holiness. 
The more holy we are, the more near we are to the heavenly state ; 
the more like to the angels of God, who are swifl to do his will ; the 
more like to God himself— for he is holy. 

Holiness is progressive in its character, and can therefore be at- 
tained but gradually. It is justification, it is sanctification, it is re- 
demption. With it we can be saved ; icithout it we cannot. It is 
piety to God proved by beneficence to men. — It is difficult to deter- 
mine, by the eye, the precise moment of day-break ; yet the light 
advances from early dawn ; and at last the sun rises, yet not in full 
splendour. Such is the progress of divine light in the mind. The 
first streaks of dawn are unperceived, yet the light increases, the 
sun arises, the glory of God in the person of Christ shines in upon 
the soul. Christ, our sun in the system of revealed truth, warms 
into life those seeds of holiness which are sown in this world, and 
which are to grow and flourish for eternity. — God is unchangeable, 
but our idea of his perfections is capable of perpetual enlargement, 
and his promises assure us of an unceasing accumulation of benefits. 

It is clear to my mind that heaven is the natural effect of a religious 
life. The joys and raptures, which are to rise up in the soul and 
prevail through eternal ages, must be the divine fruit of confirmed 
good habits. These are the heavenly seed, from which will grow up 
pleasures without alloy and bliss that will never end. We are at 
present, like plants in a nursery, and when fit for it, we shall be 
transplanted to the paradise of God. 

The mind is in its own place, and in itself. 
Can make u heaven of hell; a hell of heaven. 




218 REL1GI0> A BOLACK AMID FAMILY ATVLICTIOKS. 

SEPTEMBER 2T. 

Be of good char, I haee overcome the world. 
Religion prepares 119 for all events. If we succeed, it kcepsoui 
prosperity from destroying us: If we suffer, it preserves us IroB 
fninling in the day of adversity. It turns our losses into gains ; it 
exalts our joy into praisea ; it makes prayers of our sighs — and u 
all the uncertainties of time, and changes of the world, il shedsoo 
Ibe miud a "peace which pasaelh all understanding." It unitMiu 
to each other — not only as creatures, but as Christians ; not odIvm 
strangers and pilgrims upon earth, but as heirs of glory, honour iTtd 
immortality. — For you must separate — it is useless to keep back (ht 
appalling truth — it was the condition upon which your union vu 
formed. AUcr so many mutual and growing attachmeots (o sept- 
rate ! — What is to be done here i Religion, Religion, come uJ 
relieve us in a case ivhere every other assistance fails. Come tuk 
teach us not to wrap up our chief happiness in the creature. Coot 
and bend our wills to the pleasure of the Almighty. Come andco- 
able us to say, "It is the Lord, let Him do what seemelh to him good; 
the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, and blessed be Iht 
name of the Lord." Come and tell us that they are disposed of 
infinitely to their advantage ; that the separation is temporary ; tbil 
a time of re-union will come ', that we shall see their faces, and 
bear their voices again, 

Take two ChrisIJiins who have been walking together like "Zaeb- 
ariah and Elizabeth in all the commandments and ordinances ortb* 
Lord blameless." Is the connection dissolved by death ? 'So. ff« 
take the Bible along with us, and inscribe on their tomb, "Pleasifll 
in life and in death not divided." Is the one removed before lli> 
other ? lie becomes an attraction to the other ^ he draws hiin for- 
ward, and is waiting to "receive him into everlasting habilatiooB.'' 
Let us suppose a pious family re-uniling together, after following 
each other succesBivcly down to tho grave. How unlike every pre* 
BQt meeting ! Here our intercourse is chilled with the certainty of 
separation. There we shall meet to part no more ; we shall be fiir 
ever with each other, and for ever with the Lord. Now afflictioo 
oilon enters our circle, and the distress of one is the concern irfalL 
Then we shall "rejoice with them that rejoice," but not "weep willi 
them that weep," for "all tears shall bo wiped from our eyes, ud 
the days of our mourning shall be ended." 

Come then, my afflicted friends, and accept the religion of tin 
blessed Jesus — this one thing needful — this universal bene&ctor of 
mankind. It has "the promise of the life that now is, and of duU 
which is to come." — It secures our individual and our relative lia{i- 
piness — it brings peace into our bosoms, and joy into our dwelltOgB. 
Lot us resolve to pursue it ourselves ; let us enforce it upoD ow 
conne.xions. Let us dedicate our tabernacles to God ; olTcr ike 
morning and evening sacrifice of prayer and of praise : luid wbil* 
ever be the determination of others, let us say for ourselvet, "Aa 
for mo and my house, we will serve the Lord." 

Is there no kind, no tctiicnl art, 

To heal the anguieh of the heail ? 

Can maaon's dictalee be obeyed i 

Too wea.k, nlaa '. her BlrongOBl. aid ; 

O let religion Ihca be nigb, 

Whose coii6o\at'wni iioNtt 4\b. 
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CHRIST'S COMPASSION. 
9EPTEHBER 38. 

Seginning at Jeruialtm. 



Christ commanded the bleaeings of repentance and remission of 
eJoH to be first offered at Jerusalom. They had crucified him, yet 
tbey were uppermost in his care, foremost in his pity. How difTer- 
ent from revengeful man ! — Christ waa truly compassionate, as this 
first offer of eternal salvation to the inhabitants of Jerusalem amply 
proves. — As if our Saviour had said — 'It is true, my death sealed 
the new covenant, and its object was to establish a rolin-ion of 
truth and hope, by which the gentiles might be brought nigh, and 
all ends of (he earth see the salvation of God ; therefore, my apos- 
tles, go evangelize all nations. But, lest the poor house of Isra ' 
should think themselves abandoned to despair, the seed of Abraham, 
nine ancient friend, aa cruel and unkind as they have been, go, 
make them the first offer of grace ; let (hem have the first refusal 
of gospel mercy : let them that struck the rock drink first of its re- 
Jreshing streams ; and they that drew my blood be welcome to its 
healing virtue. 

'Tell them, thai as I was sent fo the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, so, if they will be gathered, I will be their shepherd still. 
Though they despised my tears, which 1 shed over Ibem, and im- 
precated my blood to be upon them, tell them it was for their 
takes 1 shed both ; that by my tears I might soflen their hei 
wards God ; and by my blood establish a belter covenant. Tell 
them [ live ; and because I am alive again, my death shall not be 
their condemnation j nor is my murder an unpardonable sin, but 
that the blood of Jesus cleanses from all sin, even the sin by which 
that blood was drawn. 

'Tell them, you have seen the prints of the nails upon my hands 
and feet, and the wounds of the spear in my side ; and that the 
marks of their cruelly are so far from giving me vindictive thoughts, 
if they will but repent, that every wound they have given me speaks 
io their behalf, pleads for the remission of their sins, and enables 
Ria to promise it ; and by those sufferings, which, they may bo 
ready to think, have exasperated me against Ihem, by those very 
wounds, court and persuade them to receive the salvation these 
wounds have ratified. 

'Nay, if you meet him who thrust the spear into my side, lell him 
there is another way, a belter way, of coming al my heart, if he will 
repent and look upon him whom he has pierced, and will mourn. 
I will cherish him in that very bosom he has wounded. And tell 
him from me, he will put me to more pain by refusing tbia offer, 
than when he drew my blood forth. In short, though they have 
gainsayed my doctrine, blasphemed my rainsion, and abused my per- 
son, taken away my life, and what is most valuable to every honest 
man, endeavoured to murder my reputation too, by making me an 
impostor, and imputing my miracles to a combination of Beelzebub: 
however, go to Jerusalem, and by beginning there, show them such 
a miracle of goodness and grace, as they themselves must confess 
too good for vice to have any hand in, loo godlike for bad men to 
be assisting.' 

The Saviour yielded hts life as his last testimony to the truth of 
his gospel. That gospel enjoins compassion. If we possess it not, 
we are none of Christ's, 
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t$9 ESCELLGNCE OF THE HUMAN Ml.VD. 

SEPTEMBER 29. 

The iinpiration of Ihe Almighty hathginen him anderitandiiig. 

MiVD is a source of all that is great and beautiful, and mind '\i 
the proper subject of beauty and of grandeur. Il is the infioiif 
ind which, beaming through this material frame, diffuaea a radi- 
aace over it ; and the indications of infinite intelligence, power and 
goodness, constitute the beauty and grandeur of the material world. 
And it is mind in man which recognizes these indications, and, tike 
r reflecting the sun-beam, refers them to their great origieal. 
What would the noblest conformation of material things, and llie 
most exijuisite disposition of their parts, avail to the glory of God, 
or to any purpose worthy of infinite wisdom, if there were not in- 
telligent beings to experience and appreciate their happy results? 
It is mind which marks the order, harmony and consistency of na- 
ture ', which traces the connection and design of its parts ; whi^ 
combines them in now associations, and draws from them endlew 
stores of thought and reflection ; extracting, by its peculiar powers, 
from inanimate and senseless things, the observolions of the oaiui- 
alist, the deductions of the philosopher, and the eacbuDtments of 
the poel. 

Contemplate the vast results of mind. Behold that feeble crea- 
ture man, by his superior intelligence, subduing animals of strength 
and activity far surpassing his own, and employing their powers in 
his service ; see him oontroulling the vegetative powers of the eaitb, 
directing its fertility, and changing the barren wilderness and im- 
penetrable forest into a fruit field ; see him overleaping the bonn- 
if country, and guiding his bark through the trackless wav« 
ot boundless unfathomable ocean ; see him nut satisfied with the 
ample disclosures of nature, subjecting her to experiment, and forc- 
ing her to reveal her secrets ; see him collecting, from a survey of 
the history of man, the accumulated wisdom of past ages, and ap- 
plying it to the improvement and comfort of the ages to come ; see 
him, not confining his researches to the plants he treads on, add tJM 
animals around him, but following the stars in their courses, ascer- 
taining their motions and revolutions, and demonstrating, at once, 
the immensity of the works nf God, and the simplicity of th« l«n 
by which they are regulated. Behold him in a ditferent aspect, 
united to his species by a thousand ties ; in the family, aeeking to- 
lace and repose in scenes of domestic affection ; in the state, for- 
getting himself in zeal for the many, and studying only the tntereals 
of mankind. Finally, contemplate him distinguished as the sobJECl 
of the moral government of God ; with thoughts, desires, and af- 
fections that address themselves to objects beyond the sphere of cre- 
ated being and mortal existence ; endowed with conscience, Ui« 
delegate of the Most High ; accosted by prophets and apostles, tfac 
oft-returning messengers of heaven ; and, O last effort of »H con- 

Juering mercy ! visited and reclaimed by a Son and Redeemer, 
.h ! could we but learn to estimate our souls by the price God has 
set upon them, we should not so basely vilify their powers, or sv 
boldly misapply their godlike atlribulcB. 

If Iho mind of man is the noblest work of Cod, which is mb- 
jected to our inspection, how should we learn to see God in it, to 
hear his voice in the alarms of conscience, and to feel his preatiM* 
in lis approbation. 
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CLOSE OF THE MONTR — MORAL DISPATCH. 281 

SEPTEMBER 30. 

It U high time ia atiialie out of sleep, 

The close of another month calls ua to self examination ; to re- 
pentance for past delay, and lo new energy for future action. Of 
the longest life, he surely discovers a want of wisdom, who loses 
sny part. The more time any man devotes lo ihe cultivation of vir- 
' tue, the greater must be the moral eminence and perfection, at which 
I he will arrive ; and consequently, according to that accurately 
'equitable difitribution of rewards and punishments, which both rea- 
f Hon and scripture instruct us hereafter lo expect, the more splendid 
I will be the honours conferred upon him in the future community of 
-virtuous spirits ; and Ihe more serene and steady, while he remains 
in this world, will be his hope of "heaven's bliss" in those situations 
trf" distress and depression, in which, doubts of final acceptance in 
the sight of God are apt to disturb the tranquillity of recent refor- 
mation, and late repentance. And let it, at the same time, be re- 
■nembered, that of that future, which remains to him by whom the 
past has been lost, a part proportioned to that past must be employ- 
ed, in restoring him to that advantageous situation for moral pro- 
gress, in which nature placed him. Ho that enters upon the path of 
duty, after having for some lime departed from it, must not expect, 
at his first setting out, to walk in it with the pace of him, who starts 
in that race with (he freshness of innocence and youth, and who is 
unwearied with the wanderings of vice, 

1 can say nothing more, nothing more need he said, to impress 
every mind with a sense of the Infinite preciousness of time. Gold 
and rubies are rubbish to it. "I have lost a day," was once uttered 
with a sigh ; with what a groan should it be said, "1 have lost a 
month !" Let him by whom the last was lost reflect, that the re- 
duced degree of virtue, which it remains in his power to acquire, 
before he presents himself at the bar of God, by the deduction of 
another month from the portion of time put into his hand for tho pur- 
pose of preparing for bisnppcarance before it, has undergone another 
proportionable diminution : and, that as far as he falls short of that 
virtuous stature, to which he might have grown by the improvement 
of all his time, exactly so far shall he sink beneath that seat in the 
future kingdom of God, which was originally wilbin his reach ; and 
beneath that sublime superiority Co death, in the hour of its approach, 
with which an earlier preparation for it would have enabled him to 
meet it. — "It is high time to awake out of sleep." The time that 
lies before him is lessening with an alarming rapidity. The lilllc 
he has left himself, is now less (ban ever. He has lost another month. 
The candidate for Heaven — (it is enough to agitate a statue !) — is 
degraded another degree from his first-appointed rank, should he 
ever at length arrive, in the immortal city of God. Another beam 
is shorn from the crown of glory, which, at bis birth, was placed over 
his head. That broad and ample support for confidence towards God 
which the dedication of all his days to his service would ha^-n placed 
underneath it, has lost another pillar. That peace, with which it 
was originally in his power to have pressed the pillow of death, ia 
robbed of another smile. — Sufiicient, sufficient subtraction his inher- 
itance has sustained. His moral patrimony he has enough impov- 
erished. Let what is left be seized with an eager hand, 
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E TUttO caERtsnED BY THE LIVING. 



Watn the ear heard me, then it bleated m 
gave teitneas ta nie. — 1 pvt on righteavsi 
merit vim a Tobe and a diadem. 

The light that lingers behind the setting sun, ia a blessing lo 
Ihc world — so is the mcmor}' of the departed chriEtian. Have yoo 
lost a good Father ? His character, was like the sound of bii 
voice, easily recollected, yet with difficulty described. Hia mmi 
was much above the common level. It was patient in investiga- 
tion, clear in its views, and sometimes rapid in its concepiio 
He lovr?d nature in every form ; but especially as seen in the mi 
of man. History and theology were favourite studies; and IheM 
he pursued by eagerly seizing the brohen morsels of time whick 
others generally waste. His mind was of tbe quiet and coiy- 
templative cast ; yet, he delighted to give scope lo playful salliea of 
poetic wit. A keen and delicate humour sometimes lurked inhii 
casual remarks ; and he would throw a sudden and beautiful Itghl 
over a point in discussion, aud thus gracefully inwreathe wisdom whk 
flowers. — His affections were cautiously bestowed ; but when be- 
stowed, were warm, free, generous, and lasting. What would be 
not sacrifice for those he loved ! His prominent trait here was sen- 
sibility. Hypocrisy and flattery he hated with perfect hatred, far 
he was frank and sincere himself. His social aflections were len- 
der, though he was sometimes anxious. He delighted in cooveigft- 
tion ; and at his generous board, he remembered the Roman law of 
paternal kindness and pleasantry. When questions, involving th« 
rights, liberties and comforts of society, were agitated, you would 
see his sensibility alive. How ardently would his spirit move with- 
in, and flash forth on the virtuous and generous side. There would 
he a sudden swell of feeling, his voice would rise, and rising it 
would falter; and as his sympathetic emotions grew too strong for 
controul, he would end with tears. He wished to walk among hii 
fellow men rather with the calm and meditative spirit of a epectalor, 
than with the energetic ardour of an actor. With simplicity of hab- 
its and appearance, he preferred the unobtrusive qualities, and set 
peculiar value on freedom of mind, and domestic tranquility. He wu 
a sincere confessor of Chriil — a pattern to believers. His prayers 
with his family were ardent, charitable and short. He believed tbit 
man was free to stand and free to fall. He vnlued the nature which 
God had given man, and felt it must be sanctified by acquiring pi^ 
to God, and by becoming useful to society. Religious liberty he ad- 
vocated Hi the peril of his peace and station. He thought profoundly 
on the doctrines and hopes of Christianity ; and believed that ration^ 
religion will at length triumph. Controversy was not congenial to 
his temper. He wished the stream, on which so many enter with 
eager competition, lo pass by him if possible, without his unmooring 
his own little bark from the quiet harbour of his contentment. He 
regarded God as a generous Father, Jesus Christ as a sufficient Sav- 
iour, and the next stage of action as one of progressive virtue. He 
early imbued the minds of his children with piety, believing it the 
guard of principle, and the silken thread in the bond of human inter- 
course. He directed their minds to what was nuhle, attractive anil 
purifying in the works of God, and loved to show how every beam 
of goodness proceeds from one centre. He lived an exemplary and 
useful life, and he died with hopes full of immortality. 




OCTOBER 2. 

And baac went out to meditate in the field, at the eventiie. 

The month of October assumes the soberDoss of Autumn.— There 
is an eventide in (he daj-, an hour when the aun retires, when the 
shadows fall, and when nature assiimeB the appearance of repose 
and eilence. This hour is favourable to reflection. — There is an 
eventide in the year ; a season which tenderly touches the heart — a 
season when the sua withdraws his strongest benms, when the leaves 
^-U, and when the harvest is gathered. It is a season for religious 

ntemplation. — God and nature nre nddressing man. 

•H. Autumn tends la weaa as from tke possesaimis of the world. This 

-eningoflhe year assures us, that the strong and rapid pulse of 
youthful vigour must gradually sink, and then stop forever. It tells 
us of the steady advance of time. A few weeks ago, the summer 
was glorying in its power and (he sun was rejoicing in his aseen- 
dnnt ; but, now the chill air of autumn alarms us of the approaching 
winter. Wlialever may be the pnssions which society has awaken- 
ed, we pause amid the hastening desolations of nature. We set 
down in the lodge of the way-faring man in the wilderness, and we 
feel that nil we witness is an emblem of our own fate. Wo rise from 
our meditations with hearts softened and subdued. 

II. Autumn brings a general tkoap:h pleasing melanchohi. It is 
useful, because it is not an individual remonstrance. Nature does 
not, like some men, insult while she instructs. Yet a few years 
we think, and all that now bless, or all that now convulse human- 
ity, will also have perished. The mightiest pageantry of life will 
pass ; the loudest notes of triumph will be silent in the grave ; 
the wicked wherever active, will cease from troubling, and the wea- 
ry, wherever suffering, will be at rest. Under impressions ho pro- 
found, the hatreds and cares of life sink unperceived from our bosom. 
Every unkind passion falls, with the leaves which fall around us ; 
and we return slowly to our homes and to society, with the v 
ly to enlighten and to bless them. 

III. Autumn enjoins Iniat in God. The laws of nature 
continued agency, and their effects are the exhibitions of his 
dence. We are about lo witness the decays of the yee 
these impressions we need support, — and there is support for us. 
We lift our desponding eyes, and we see above us One, "who is 
ever the same," and who, amidst all earthly vicissitudes, " has no 
variableness or shadow of changing." We feel that there is a 
God ; and, from the tempestuous sea of life, we hail that pole-star 
of nature, to which a sacred instinct has directed our eyes, and 
which burns with undecaying ray to lighten us among all the dark- 
ness of the deep. 

IV. Autumn illustrates the value of the promiee of a resutrectioa. 
Nature yearly perishes ; but is yearly renewed. The same sun 
which, by its receding ray, brings the autumn, will, by its growing 
heat, call forth the spring. Under such convictions, hope dawns 
upon the sadness of the heart. The melancholy of decay becomes 
the herald of renewal. So shall it ha with the dead. We see be- 
yond the grave, a greater spring, and with calmness we surrender 
ourselves to death. While the sun of mortality sinks, we hail the 
rising of the Sun of righleousneas, and, in the hours, when all the 
honours of nature are perishing about us, we prostrate ourselves in 

adoration before Ilim who "aitteth on its throne." 
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Chritt Jaat. 

The same mind, the Bame principles, (ho same conduct may be in 
us, which were in Christ Jesus. 'I have given you,' he says, 'an 
mple, that ye should do, as I have done to you.' Having left ds 
example, that wc should tread in hia steps, he considers us able, 
and he would make us willing. "He learned obedience hy the things 
which he suffered." "He was made perfect through suffering,"— 
mple, to be truly such, must be level to our nature and con- 
To be above or below these, destroys its applicability, and, 
!, its binding power. If the Saviour was tempted difTereDllj' 
i, his resistance by superiour power is an impossibility with 
r his religion Ihc well known, com- 
plete and beautiful illustration of his 
same nature, and was placed in the 
and his example, therefore, being 
kind of virtues, practised in the same r 

mstances of difficulty and tcmptatio 
thus naturally affects our minds with a 
gaging force, than different instances o 
t nature. In this 
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Filial piety towards both his earthly parents 

shono in his early and private life. He C' 

contentment and industry in our va 

mean and laborious, by following th< 

reputed father. By submilling to a poo 

mode of life, and ever feeling and bebt 

rendered his example exceedingly pre*' 

of mankind, whom Providence places i 

tion. By his gentle, discreet, yet authoritative got 

own family of disciples, by carrying the same wisdom and authority 

into all his public ministrations, and thus holding both the p«ople 

and their rulers in awe, he gave instructive hints of the true spirit 

and model of government in domestic, civil, and sacred departments. 

Though he could not literally exemplify the conjugal and parental 
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duties, because he never sustained these 
our example here to the greatest advantage, oi 
itual relation to the church, which he (ills will 
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the world without abusing it — if afflicted, 
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RELIGION THE FIBST OBJECT IN EDUCiTlO.V. 
OCTOBER 4. 



In The general object of education is evidently to qualify men to 
■I appear to advantage in future life, which can only be dooe.by coni- 
fc niunicating lo them sucb knowlodge, and leading them to form such 
mt habitK, as will be most useful to them herealler : and in this, the 
^ whole of tbcir future being, to which tbcir education can be sup- 
f,, poaod to bear any relation, is fo be considered. If I was a parent 
^ and knew that my child would die when he bad attained to the age 
^ of five or sis years, and that his existence would then terminate, 1 
I should certainly make no provision respecting him for any thing Le- 
. yond'that term, but endeavour to make him as happy as I could 
I during the short period in which he could enjoy any thing. I would, 
I for the same reason, provide for him only sucb gratifications as bis 
Infant nature was capable of relishing. 

Again, if I knew that he would attain to the ago of manhood, but 
! that then bis existence would oothe prolonged any farther, 1 should 
[ endeavour, as well as I could, to qualify him for acting such a part s» 
would be useful to himself and others in that period, hut should 
never think of e.ttending my plan so far as to enable him to pass a 
bappy old age, a term of life to which I knew he would never arrive. 
For the same plain reason, a man who believes thai the whole 
period of his existence, and that of his offspring, ia confined to the 
present lite, would act very absurdly if he should train up his chil- 
dren with a view to a future life, except so far as he should think 
{hat such a further, though chimerical object, might be subservient 
to his proper conduct in the present life. 

These arc obvious considerations, which ought lo have their 
weight with all rational beings ; and according to tbeni, the mere 
man of the world must allow, that a christian, who, as such, believes 
that bimsclf and ofiapring are destined to exist in a future life, and 
that the principles and habits that we form here have a decisive in- 
fluence on our happiness hereafter, would act irrationally, if he did 
not use his utmost endeavours to give his children such principles 
and habits, as would secure to them an interest in a future world. 

Moreover, since a christian regards this lite, principally, aa it is 
subservient to another, which is of infinitely more value, he must 
consider the duties of religion as the^rsf thing to be attended to by 
bira, and must be taught to disregard all authority that would enjoin 
upon him a conduct which would bo detrimental to his greatest and 
ultimate interest ; because he will gain more by his steadiness in 
hia regard to a higher authority, than be can lose by opposing an 
inferiour power. 

The first thing, therefore, that a christian will naturally inculcate 
upon his child, as soon aa bo is capable of receiving such impres- 
sions, is the knowledge of his Maker, and a steady principle of obe- 
dience to him ; the idea of hia living under the constant inspection 
and government of an invisible being, who will raise him from the 
dead to an immortal life, and who will reward and punish him here- 
after according to his character and actions here. 

On these plain principles I hesitate not to assert, as a christian^ 
that religion is the rational object of education. Whatever might 
be the fate of my children here, I would, if possible, secure a happy 
meeting with them hereailer. 
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S86 RIDICULE DANQEnotrs IR £DUCA,T10K. 

OCTOBER S. 

Le.t your eommunicalion be yea yea, fioy nay. 

We must endeavour lo adapt our means o( moral culture to the 
general character of the mind, whether arising from physical tein- 
peramGot, or from the actual progrpss made in the acquisition ond 
cultivation of the diflercnl moral dispositions and habits. But Ihia 
is extremely difficult, and we cannot be too cautious in the employ- 
ment of temporary means of moral culture. Children early learn (o 
ridicule each other ? How thia habit is to be guarded and subdued, 
is an important question. To employ it in education, ia to play wiih 
edge tools ; and to consider it as not deeply aflecting children, is la 
overlook a common fact. But when, through necessity, we feel il 
expedient to employ, in the way of motive, those dispositiooH and 
habits which eventually must be modified or greatly restrained, we 
must be careful that we do not give them power in the mind, to the 
permanent injury of the moral character, and of the individual's 
happiness. 

We are strongly impressed with the importance of this last remark, 
in connection with the sense of ridicule, which so often furnishes tu 
ihe ihoughlleaa and dissipated, the means of confounding moral dis- 
tinctions, of weakening the influence of parental authority, of ren- 
dering the peculiarities of religious profession irksome if not absiK 
lutely painful, and by degrees destroying the impression and perhapi 
the belief of the grand principles of religion, which had been earij 
instilled, and long cultivated and even judiciously cultivated, aod 
employed as the motives of action. That Ihe tnind will hs exposed 
to such influence in intercourse with the world, should induce u> to 
avoid, in the early periods of education, communicating principlea 
of morals and religion, the grounds of which do not appear to onr- 
gelves fully satisfactory, and forming unnecessary connections of 
those we do communicate, with peculiarities in manners, dress, &.C.; 
it should induce us, as the progress of the mind will permit, to sboir 
the reasonableness and foundation of those principles, and while we 
point out their importance and mutual relations, lo confine the Ibii- 
damental principles of belief and practice, within as narrow limits «3 
possible, and to make our conclusions from them appear as infer- 
ences, the incorrectness of which will not affect the truth of those 
fundamental principles ; in short, to cultivate the understanding while 
wc are cultivating the affections, to habituate to discrimination sad 
to sound reasoning, and to give habitual influence to higher motives 
of action: but at the same time it powerfully urges us to avoid giv- 
ing undue strength to the sense of ridicule, by employing it w^ 
quenily and unnecessarily as a motive ; by making it much felt, sod 
consequently much feared ; by connecting it with serious cxpresaiOBt 
of displeasure ; to cultivate that firmness of mind, which, ifil iotnt 
directly lessen the dread of it, will do so, indirectly, by leueniDg 
its influence as a motive ; to accustom the mind to appreciate Ibe 
justness of expressions of ridicule ; and to make any instance of 
firmness in opposition to them, for the sake of adherence to any prin- 
ciple of filial obedience, truth and uprightness, a ground of peculiar 
approbation, and, on the contrary, any instance of submission to it, 
in opposition to such principles, Ihe subject of pity, of disapproba- 
tion, and, if the case requires itj even of contempt. 



PRIDE AND VANITY AH CONNECTED WITH EDUCATION. 
OCTOBER 6. 






But tphen hU heart teas iifled up, and his 

depoied from ftu kingly throne, and they took hia glory from him. 

» BYpride we uaderstand, an unjust feeling of superiority ovoroth- 
1 era, or of elevation in the ocale by which the individual eslim&tea 
honour j by varUly, an excessive desire of the praise or good opinion 
of others. The former indicates an unfounded opinion as to the title 
lo honour ; the latter is generally accompanied with some opinion 
of that kind, but does not necessarily imply more than an eager de- 
sire of honour. 

It is difficult to form a comparative eafimate of the injurious eifects 
of pride and vanity. When the soil is good, both -may produce good 
fruit ; perhaps, however, pride presents the most effectual obatacles 
lo improvement, and vanity tends most to render that improvement 
ineffectual. In the early periods of life, the good opinion of others 
is, in moat cases, the highest stimulus which the mind can receive ; 
and well-directed, it has its full eflect in prompting to (he attainment 
of moral and mental excellence. The circle at first is narrow : the 
few friends on whom we depend for the various comforts and enjoy- 
ments of life, are those whose good opinion forma our first object. 
If these are correct in their appreciation of worth, their good opin- 
ion is the source of future excellence ; it prompts to the formation 
of the most valuable habits ; and lays the foundation for that desire 
of honour, which afterwards raises the mind to Himwhoae approba- 
tion is happiness. If they make their approbation depend upon right 
conduct, and do not lavish their praise or their censure, but give it 
only where, justly estimated, praise or censure is due, the result is 
valuable : if they teach to value the praise of the wise and good only, 
Tanily will, in time, be brought within proper limits : but they do not 
do all, if they do not teach, that the pleasure which tbey at present 
receive from the approbation of their friends, is afterwards to ha 
chiefly sought for, in that of their beat friend ; that his approbation 
is to be made the criterion of excellence ; and that by this they must 
appreciate the worth of all other sources of honour. 

' If indiscriminate vanity be not thus checked, the mind which seeks 
the good opinion of others, will fall into the opinions and praclices 
of others ; and unsteadiness of principle and of conduct must be ex- 
pected, for that on which they are founded is as variable as the wind. 
The stimulus of praise becomes necessary to happiness; and the 
mind is incapable of exertion where. that praise is not to be obtained ; 
is incapable of acting in opposition to the opinion of those whose 
censures it deems among the worst of evils, whose praise it regards 
as an important good. The excessive desire of the good opinion 
even of the wise and good, is injurious to the mind. It enervates its 
powers of action ; it renders it tickle and inconstant ; it prevents ef- 
forts leading to high utility, where those efforts may be misinter- 
preted ; it checks the attention which should be paid to superiour 
honour ; and it obstructs that ardent desire for the highest approba- 
tion, which should be made, as far as possible, the primary object 
of pursuit. 

To deserve the praise of God, should be the great point impressed 
in education. The eager desire of the praise of men debases 
the motives, weakens the mental powers, and produces corroding 
innuieludc. 




REQ.V1B.E RBLIGlOtJS AFFECIIOlfS. 
OCTOBER 7. 

'ledge, and h<ai luf 



It is to be deeply lamented that the religious aSccttons, Ibou^i 
capable of inlinUe cultivation, are so generally neglected in ott 
schools ; while ingenuity ia exhausted to urge forward the n ' 
culture. We are naturally religious beings, and education s 
develope all the human powers in their order and value. Tt 
marks which follow are for parents. 

Religious Irttlhs are those which immediately respect the cbaru- 
acter of God, and hie dealings with mankind. Btligious affeetmi 
are those which gradually rise up in the mind from impresaiooa, « 
reflections, respecting the character and dealings of God; for in- 
stance, gratitude for his goodness, awe of his power, reverence fbl 
his greatness and knowledge, fear of his displeaaure, desire of Ul 
approbation, obedience to his will, confidence in his wisdom ot 
mercy. When religious truths are accompanied with the corrt^ 
ponding religious affections, and thereby influence the conduct, ttitjr 
are called rdigious principles ; and (he aflections themselves, i ' 
they influence the conduct, are also called religious principles 
man cannot be said to have religious principles, merely because be 
believes there is a God, and has right ideas as to his character ul 
dealings. Religious truth may be possessed, without its influencvf 
the heart and life ; and when that is the case, a man cannot trvlf 
be said to be a religious man, nor his principles religious. Whil- 
ever those opinions and desires are, which influence the dispositioK 
and the conduct, those are our principles ; and if they are inconairi- 
ent with religion, or at least have nothing to do with religior 
are not religious, and cannot be said to live religiously. 

It appears desirable to mention these things, plain as they cet- 
tainly are, because many, it is to be feared, imagine that they ire 
giving their children religious principles when they arc only teacbil^ 
them religious InUhs. If these influence the conduct, it must be bj 
their exciting hopes and fears, desire and love: if awe and rever- 
ence, love and gratitude, the desire to please, and fear to ofTend, be 
not produced in the youthful heart, it is of comparatively little con- 
sequence that wo teach them lo repeat, or even to understand, the 
most important truths respecting God. 

Religious knowledge may exist without religious aflections ; eni 
it is perhaps because this distinction is not suflicicntly obserred,tbit 
so many unhappily suppose that religious principle is easiltf acquired, 
and even that it will come of itself. 

Perhaps it may be truly said, that a young person, of a good en- 
derstanding, and a ready retentive memory, may gain, by a day'i 
instruction, an acquaintance with alt the grand leading truths of re- 
ligion. But will any one affirm, that thus the love and fear of God 
ma.y be acquired, as habitual aflections of the mind ; that thus ihey 
maybe made actuating principles of tho conduct ? Daily experience 
must convince us, that it is only by careful and long continued cul- ' 
tivation of those aflections, that wc can give them sufficient power 
to enable them to regulate our conduct and dispositions ; and tbi* 
Bven whore they have happily been early and succesafullv implunlcu 
by wise and religious parents and friends. 







SUGCESTIONS TO A MOTHEH. 
OCTOBER 8. 



The cultivation of raligious afTecliuna and principles, must be 
expected to be a wotk of time ; and it should be our endeavour to 
proceed in it steadily rather than quickly. The growth of affections 
and habits cannot be forced ; and we may, by too great liaste and 
too little attention to the natural progress of the mind, prevent, rather 
than promote, the influence of religion in the heart. It must be our 
aim to choose opportunities for this purpose, when the mind i 
fit stale for the reception of religious impressions ; to seek for them 
oflen, and to make our instructions interesting. This point must 
not be given up because we do not succeed all at once ; if some 
niBans fail we must try others, employing the influence of religious 
fear or love, as we find the dispositions of children require il, but 
endeavouring, by every means in our power, to give their young 
minds a permanent bias in favour of religious principle. We most 
make religion as interesting as we can to them, but nt 
Iheir reverence for it, nor their ideas of the necessity of obeying 
the divine will. 

We must not consider religion as confined to the aHections, dia- i 
positions, and habits, which directly respect God, but bearing in mind | 
that every right disposition and habit constitutes a part of it, and 
contributes to increase its influence, and that every wrong disp 
tion and habit is forbidden by it, and contributes to dimiuish its it 
ence, we mu'3t do every thing in our power to cultivate and cherish 
the one, and to check and repress the other. Nothing destroys 
ligious principles sooner, than tho indulgence of sinful dispos' ' 
and sinful habits ; and he who would have his child religious, murt | 
carefully guard against whatever would lead to them. Affectionatv , 
parents should labour from the earliest daivnings of understanding 
and desire, to check the growing obstinacy of the will ; curb all 
Bailies of passion ; impress the deepest, most amiable, reverential, 
and awful impressions of God, a future slate, and all sacred things ; 
restrain anger, jealousy, seltishness ; encourage love, compassion, 
generosity, forgiveness, gratitude ; excite, and even compel to, s 
indnalry as the tender age will properly admit of 

As mothers have, in the early periods of education, peculiar influ- 
ence and opportunity for cultivating the religious atfeclions i 
principles, we earnestly wish to see them making this a paramount ' 
object, cultivating their own affection.'^ and knowledge with a vieir < 
to it, bending their plans of life and their social intercourse as much 
as possible to it, and regarding nothing short of absolute necessity 
a sufficient excuse for partial attention to it. And, with the same 
view, it should he the steady endeavour of all parents to cultivate 
the understandings and enlarge the minds of their daught 
teach them more noble accomplishments than those of show and 
taste ; to implant in their minds, and steadily to cherish, religious 
affections and principles. While they pay duo attention to other 
branches of knowledge, let them not neglect the knowledge of God 
and duly: while they acquire those accomplishments that will grace 
the social circle, and add attractione to goodness, let them learn to 
set a highrt- value on, and more sedulously cultivate, the inward j 
s of the mind. , 
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T EiTLiaHTENSD CONSCIENCE. 



I have taught thee in the way of wisdom; 1 hare led thee in right p. 

To enlighten the conscience, is the great work of religious e 
cation. The directions for this, are summaril)', as follows — W« 
inust, thronghout, proportion our instructions, aa well as our ioleD- 
tional impressions, whether pleasurable or painful, to the strenglb 
and refinement of the conscience. The principles we communicate, 
and the pleasures and pains we employ, should be suited to the gen- 
eral progress of the mind in intellectual culture and refinement of 
feeling, and to the state of the moral principle in particular,— Th* 
feelings nf honour and shame must be employed with great care, 
connected principally with right and wrong conduct and dispositionf. 
In their conversation, parents should express approba.tion or diiap- 
probation in a proportion suitable to the value of different quBlitiu 
or actions. — It is of singular importance that they should accnetom 
their children to the utmost openness of disposition. — Proper cire 
in the selection of books ; and in the regulation of all foreign inter- 
ference in education, especially during the early periods, is neces- 
sary. — Early accustom children to think on moral questions, sad let 
their understandings be drawn into free discussion and open disclo- 
sures, — Passing occurrences should be made to impress moral truths, 
and illustrate practical principles. — Biography, that which is hmhI 
minute, should be studied, as teaching the causes and cfiects ofBo 
lions in their connections. — To attend to the suggestions of mb- 
ticience, is a duty which cannot be acted upon loo soon. The een- 
sibilily of the mind must bo carefully preserved ; and therefore k 
should not be much accustomed to liclilious scenes of* criminality at 
suffering i because /ee/iiig-s become less vivid by repetition, whib 
habitual iaotives become more powerful by exercise. — The feelingt 
should never be excessively excited. A well regulated virtuotii 
sensibility, is not strong excitement. — The cultivation of prompt ve- 
racity and unhesitating openness, is of primary value. Deception, 
in any form, is fatal to a pure conscience. The cultivation of tlrt 
religious principle is of the utmost moment, to give vigour, stabiltli', 
purity and correctness to the conscience. 

There never has appeared a religion which so illumines hui 
nature as Christianity. To fix the belief of this firmly in the n ... 
of a child, is doing a parent's duty. — It is a part of (he wise ordina- 
tions -of Providence, that before the understanding can properly ex- 
ert itself, a lively belief may be formed in truths of importance for 
the conduct of life ; and by producing thai belief, we not only do 
what is necessary for the right direction of childhood and youth, but 
we in reality give the best preparation for what is emphatically ctU- 
ed a rational faith. And this will be easily formed, if we have been 
careful to communicate truth only. The proofs of the beioe and 
, attributes of God may be made intelligible even to children. Thej 
may early be taught some of the grounds of our belief in the dirino 
authority of Jesus Christ ; and at a subsequent period, of our bfl&cf 
in the genuineness of the Scripture. As they advance in life, books 
may be put into their hands, which will most materially assist in 
forming a rational conviction ; and in this connection we cannot but 
strongly recommend, as universally unexceptionnble, Palev's Evi 
donees of Natural Theology and of Christian ity. 
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OCTOBER 10. 

We teili not hide Ihtnt frim their children, iheu>ing to the generation to conm 
the praises af the Lord, and hit strength, and bis wondeiful warki that he 
hath done. — That the^ might lel their hopt in God, and not forget the 
tBorkt of God, but keep hit eommandmenti. 

Sunday schools areloking the place of tiiat slated religious in- 
struction which was formerly given by parents at home j but which 
has of late been much negleclcd. These schools arc of greut value ; 
especially in cities, in manufacturing districts, and where primary 
schools are kept hut a few months in the year. 

The best mode of instruction is oral. Let the pupils be divided 
into classes of five each, according to their proficiency. To each 
class let there be a fixed and proper teacher ; and over all, a princi- 
pal. These teachers and the principal should constitute a commit- 
tee for the regulation of the school. One hour is as long as a child's 
mind can be profitably fixed on religious topicks at one time. Let 
the first quarter of the hour bo occupied in reading and complaining 
an appropriate hymn ; which hymn ia then to be sung ; and after 
singing, let the principal offer a short prayer. — The second quarter 
ofthe hour should bo occupied thus — in briefly reviewing the previous 
sabbath's instructions, in which review the children are to answer 
the teacher's questions — in hearing some scripture history, parable, 
Slc. narrated and explained by the teacher. — In the third quarter, 
the teachers are to read, repeat, or invent some story filled with in- 
terest and having a striking moral attached to it. The last quarter 
may be occupied as each teacher may prefer, all the exercises being 
concluded with a short parting hymn read and explained by the 
principal, and then sung, as the opening hymn was, by the whole 
school. 

This plan I have tried with full success. It may be varied as 
difieriag circumstances require, embracing mutual instruction and 
recitations. A juvenile library should be attached to every sabbath 
school, and the pupils should be persuaded to narrate to their class 
and teacher what they have liked in the books last read. An account 
should bo required of the public services ofthe sanctuary, and ab- 
stracts ofthe sermons made if possiblo. No rewards should be ad- 
mitted, because children should be told, that they must be good for 
goodness' sake. They can he made to understand, that virtue is 
its own reward. It may be proposed to a class, to discover tho 
prominent traits in a good scripture character, and detail them on 
the next sabbath. 

Once a month the principal should deliver a lecture to the whole 
school, occupying from twenty to forty minutes. The subjects 
should embrace the sciences and arts, natural history, astronomy, 
&.C 90 far as they can be rendered illustrative of the being, attri- 
butes, providence and glory of God. The connexion of science 
with religion is most direct, and I regret most deeply that so many 
have treated religion as though it was separated ft-om the Creator's 
works, and was confined only to his word. — The principal can lec- 
ture for example, on the formation and uses of the eye in man, ani- 
mals, birds, fishes, and on the formation and properties of plants ; 
and bow direct and powerful the inference, that all these shew the 
wisdom, care, kindness and power of God. — The heavens declare 
God's glory, the firmament sheweth his handy-work ; the earth ii 
full of his riches. 



DUTIES or A SONDIT SCBOOt TEACHKB. 
OCTOBER II. 



I. The first duties of the aunday school tencher relates to hia- 
self. He musl be a good man. If he lias not iiurchnsed the peaHuf 
great price, how can he know or describe its value ? He must fal 
religion to he the one thing needful. His manner must bo winning 
and serious. 

n. He should clear! gimderslandvikat he pyoposes to leach. H&viA{ 
first secured the affections of his pupils, he should give his instnic- 
tions as though they were his own e^ipericnce, and thus fortify Iw 
words by his life. He must explain most familiarly, drawing fuk 
illustrations from every-day events and circumstances. He mM 
avoid minute distinctions, but never become weary iu repealiag 
common (acts and principles. All instruction must bo conveyed ti 
the words used by ehildren. If, in any sentence, an unintelligible 
word is used, the whole sentiment is losl, and worse than lost, Itri 
the child's mind is bewildered and disappointed. An hourisloD); 
enough to continue instruction, for the lessons should be all wtll 



III. The teacher should ascertain the character and situatiim ^ 
hispiipUs. Ho should know from their parents, their temper, tau 
anahabils ; and thus he can check, urge, guide and correct, wilht 
clear application to the peculiarities of each one. The leesDSi 
should be full of point ; and directed to the tender sympathies and 
eager curiosity of childhood. What does not bear upon their cut, 
should be carefully omilted. If they see that their beloved instructor 
understands what they say and do at home, they will be doubly tun- 
ious to hear the end of a story, which they continually feci haii 
close reference to their own thoughts and practices. If the markH^ 
to he hit, the aim must be exact. By this applicability, the Icaeber. 
lends weight to parental instruction and reproof. 

IV. He should contino himself to practical Irulhs at first. Thoae 
principles which bear upon daily conduct, are the most importaai. 
Ailer these may follow, scripture biography and history, orieDld.. 
customs, and Jewish phrases. Last of all, the doctrines of tsbrif- 
tianity. The character of Christ is a delightful and fertile theme. 

V. Ho should connect himself viilh other teachers. In the leacbor'li 
meetings, young instructors are informed and encouraged ; new 
books are examined ; alterations introduced ; and above all, bitoi- 
ships formed, sympathies awakened, spirits refreshed, and mirtoal 
wants relieved. All should be present, so that the e.xperieoca of* 
each may help in devising or regulating improved plans. 

VI. Punctuality is important, as it indicates at once, tnieresi, pitk- 
sure, and regard to duty. If the teacher of five children is ten 
minutes late, he has lost Sifty minutes. If he is occasionally tardy, 
his pupils will think they may abnays be so. He must be foond 
at his post tchen the clock alrtkes, and then only can lie be calM 
punctual. 

The other duties of the Sunday school teacher naturally grow <nil 
of these now enumerated ; and they are each valuable ()ualif)cati«M 
in any individual. Say not, my friend, that (bey are too many at 
that they incur too great responsibihly. You are benefitting your 
self and others. You are laying the first stones in the foundatioD ol 
that immease edifice, \\m Vium^a cha.cB.ctcr. 



I .sENsmiLiTT QV JEsDs CHRIST. 203 

I OCTOBER 13. 

I Behold how A« lovtd ii'oi. 

By sensibility here, ia meant (hat lender atTection wliith Josua bnre 
for the family of Lazarua, and his kind aoxiety for nil his friends. 
What deep concern for the happiness of others, does Jesus shew in 
his prayer for his disciples, and in his couversalion with them. How 
kindly, too, does he reprove Peter by a single look. The same 
thoughtful tenderness is seen in his address to the women who fol- 

( lowed him to Calvary. Above all, you see this Irait in his commit- 
ting his mother to the care of John. 
This delightful and attractive quality in Christ's character, shews 
the reality, truth and sublimity of his religion. He was truly great. 
' Ho stands unrivalled. To have invented such a character, would 
, have been a greater miracle than the New Testament records. 
I It is the characlor of Christ, Christians, which you must imitate. 
¥ou should copy his tenderness. There are few of you, who do not 
.Krdently desire to die, like your Saviour, with tenderness in your 
hearts. You cannot forbear to reflect sometimes on death ; and 
I vhatever lives you may lead, however obstinate may be your tem- 
pers, however hnrah your words, however unkind your behaviour, 
and however implacable your resentments, you cannot endure the 
thought of leaving the world with such manners and feelings. If any 
sparks of affection are left in your bosoms, — and in whose breast 
are they totally extinguished ? — you fondly hope, that in your last 
(noments they will be enkindled into a vivid flame. In your imagi- 
nations you sometimes paint to yourselves the manner, in which you 
■hall give up your spirits. ¥ou cannot promise yourselves, that you 
shall die with complete fortitude, with perfect resignation to the di- 
vine will ; but you hope that you shall die with good will in your 
fiouls. You anticipate a disease, which may be lingering and pain- 
I fill, but which will not deprive you of your reason. There will bo 
. assembled round your dying bed the objects of your affection ; the 
I person, with whom you have been sometimes provoked, but who has 
> still been always the nearest your heart ; the children, who are dear 
, to you ; the domesticks, who have served you faithfully ; and the 
, friends, who have rendered life pleasant. To some you will give 
, nflectionate advice ; and to all you will speak words of kindness. 
, They will anxiously watch over you ; and they will lament your 
death with unfeigned tears of the tenderest sorrow. 
Such is the pleasing picture, which the imagination of those, who 
' possess any goodness of heart, delights to paint. But it is not given 
to many to die in this manner. Some are tormented with remorse 
of conscience ; some lose sight of their friends amidst eager specta- 
tors ; some die with acute pain, and some suddenly j and many are 
deprived of senses, reason and speech. Will you, then, postpone 
the love of your friends, or the forgiveness of your enemies to your 
last moments ? No — love and cherish Ihem new. There are evils 
in life ; but the worst of them proceed from the want of tenderness 
to yo'ur friends ; from your irascible passions ; from your resenting 
the injuries of those, who immediately surround you ; from your 
proud, unyielding, and implacable dispositions ; from your harsh 
«pBBche9 ; from your rude and unkind behaviour. How many per- 
sons might become happy, if they would fill their hearts with mild- 
ness and tenderness ! ' 
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DAILT USE OF SCRIPTURE. 
OCTOBER 13. 

■ofitabU for doctrine, for reproof, for ituirvction \it 



It has been B4vi5ed — I believe by Doddridge — that everjr o 

should selisct for himBeir, every Diomiiig, a, verse, or short seoteoce 
from the Bible, which he ma.y carry in his thoughts through the Any ; 
and apply for his self-govern ment and religious improvement, in lite 
various circumstances in which it may be employed, either for ex- 
citement or reairaint. Those who are accustomed to begin evecy 
day with reading a portion of the scriptures, it will be obvious, how 
very easy it must be to make thia selection ; and it will demand but 
the thought of a moment to feel, if the text is judiciously chosen, 
actually retained in the memory, and applied with any tidelily, that 
this practice must greatly conduce to the formation and estab- 
lishment of a christian temper, aHecliona and habits. By faithfiilly 
peraevering in this practice Ibrough a year, three hundred and lixty 
live testa will have obtained, not only our distiuct attention to theit 
import, but our personal application. And aa perpetual dropping 
wears away stones, it would eeem that this muat be a sure meansof 
wearing away, at least in part, any prevailing evil dispositions and 
propensities within us. As the amount of piety and virtue in our 
lives is formed of the distinct acis of duly to God and to our fellow 
creatures, to which we are every day and every hour called by the 
circumalancea in which the providence of God places us, this daily 
and direct application to our own hearts and conduct, of some distinct 
principle or duty of hia word, must daily enrich ua more with the 
treasures of true glory and virtue ; daily bring us to an increased 
preparation for the eternal service and enjoyment of God. It Will 
indeed require vigilance and resolution, as well as prayer, to secure 
our fidelity, in this application lo ourselves of llie principles and du- 
ties of religion. But how imperious are our obligations to this 
watchfulness, and care, and perseverance, and prayer, when we 
consider that, by this word which God has given us, we sboU each 
be judged in the last day ! 

1 would call the attention of ray readers to this subject. It will 
require but a very short lime, in the morning, to select a test of 
scripture for the day. And I would propose, in making this selection, 

1. That it should be Ikt jirsl work of every moraing. 

■2. That the text be directly o[ a pmclical kind. 

3. That it should be selected with a view to the establishment 
in the heart of some sentiment or principle, which we may thiuL 
or know to be particularly important to Ike exigcnc.its of ow oiea 
character. 

4. That in the secret prayer ofthc morning, before entering upfin 
the business of the day, it should always be made an object of dis- 
tinct petition to God, that the doctrine or duty so aelecled may be 
impreaaed on the memory, and faithfully applied for the regulation 
of thought and dispoaitioD, conversation and conduct. And 

6. That every night, before going to rest, a few minutes at least 
be given to self-examination ; and particularly to the inquiry, uAot 
influence has been exciitd, and xchat effect produced, by the princtpb 
or rule tekcUdfor the day ? 
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EJACULATOaT PRATES. 29o 

OCTOBER 14. 

Father, I Ihank thee lliat thoa hast htard me. 

As ejaculatory prayer, is a short prayer quickly offered at any 
time or place, as circumstances may suggest. In the busicEt houra 
of ordinary labour and in the highest enjoyment of worldly pleas- 
ure, we may secretly say, Tkou God, seetl me ! — God preserve me f 
or, God I thank thee ! — A heart disposed to love, trust and serve 
God, will every day find occasions which may excite fervent yet 
UDuttered ejaculations. For eicaniple, are you looking upon a field. 
Whose ia it ? Your neighbour's ? Thank God that he has it. Or is 
it your own ? Thank God who has given it to you. Have you es- 
caped any danger ? Bless your Preserver. Has any one whom 
you love been rescued from peril ? Acknowledge the hand that 
saved him. Are you able to minister to the neceaaitiea of an- 
other ? Praise him who has given you the tneans, and the disposi- 
tion. So you see the deaf, the blind, the lame, the diseased, and 
think with Joy that you are in health, and can see, and hear, and 
move where you will, without pain ? Let your joy be that of grat- 
itude ; and with your sympathies for those who suffer, let your thanks- 
givings for yourself ascend to heaven. Do you enjoy rest after 
fatigue ? Consider who refreshes you, and renews your strenglh. 
Have your hours passed in tranquil pleasure ? Think how ihey 
might have passed, and thank God for this season of serenity and 
peace. Are you angry with another ? Say to God, 'Forgive me 
my trespasses, as I forgive others.' Are you oppressed with the 
careg of your family, or of your business ? Remember that yon are 
to give an account to God, and ask if thoy are ordered according 
to his will. Are you templed to indulge any bad passion, or vicious 
appetite ? Feel that the eye of God is upon you, and seek for bis 
succour and deliverance. Are you doubting concerning any dispo- 
sitions or conduct .' Seek of God for grace to judge yourself, as you 
will be judged. Have you done (o another as you would not that 
he should have done to you ? Look up to God while you are 
considering how you may make amends for the injury. Are you 
sensible of having wasted your time, or abused any talent ; of hav- 
ing spoken rashly, or acted unkindly ? Ask God to guard you in 
future temptations. Are you suffering any affliction ? Look up for 
consolation. Would you rend (he scriptures r Reflect that ihey are 
from God, and contain the words of eternal life. Do you remem- 
ber what you have read ? Ask for grace to practice it. Do you feel 
a good disposition ? Request of God to strengthen it. Have you 
overcome a temptation ? Thank him who made you viclorious. Do 
you desire to overcome any evil propensity, or to feel more strongly 
the influence of any principle of piety or virtue .■' Seek the assist- 
ance promised to those who ask for it. Have you been overcome 
by any appetite or passion } With your resolution of amendment, - 
say, 'May God prosper me !' — What, in fine, is the object, and what 
the circumstance, which may not, and will not exercise the devotion 
of a heart, sincerely and strongly inclined lo piety ? In moments of 
fear and of security, of anticipation and of the accomplishment of 
desire, of joy and of sorrow, of adversity and prosperity, of sick- 
ness and of health, of solitude and of social pleasure, of business 
and of relaxation, the Ihooghls and affections may in a moment as- 
cend to God, and in a moment may offer a pvayci;. 




We have found the Messiat, which is, being interpreted, the Chriit. 





The word Christ, means, Messiah, anointed -, invested with u 
high office ; greatly favoured. It is an appellation given lo lit 
people of Israel, 8tc, It is especially appropriated to Jesus of Xu> 
areth, as beinz that prophet that shotitd come into Ihe world, an^M 
being anointea, icilh tlu oil of gladness above his Jetloics. Cinlt 
is said to gi^e, and we to receive from him, that which, hy him. GW 
taught the world, or promised to them ; thus we receive fromtel 
pardon and lil'e, that is the promise or the hope of pardon and Eft. 
Christ is aaid lo do what his goapcl operates, or lias a natural l«i)- 
dency to operate ; thus he is said to guide, to strengthen, lo coitK 
fort us, &.C. He is said to save and to redeem us, because God ij 
him, communicated and confirmed that doctrine, (he genuinely- 
dency of which is to deliver us from ignorance, and fear, and A 
and to inspire us with zeal, and cheerfulness, and activity in UN 
practice of all virtue. Christ is aaid to do, also, that which, in ft* 
name of God, he promises or predicts : and in general, the propbati 
are frequently commanded to do, or spoken of as doing or hatisj 
done, thot which they forctel. In correspondence with the foregfr- 
ing observations, Ihe phrases, through Christ, and in his name, sig- 
nify the aid of his doctrine ; by means of it, with its authority, le- 
cording to it, in conformity with ils requisitions, and agreeabljr to 
the rules which it prescribes. In correspondence also with thii 
mode of speaking ; lo receive the hope of life from Christ, ii u 
live by or through him. To hve to, has a different meaning ; hfir 
nifies, sometimes, to shape our conduct in such a manner as tow 
honour lo ; sometimes, perhaps, to be known to live, by bin to 
whom we are said to live. In like manner, we ate said lo rW 
ourselves to Christ, to be governed by him, to be formed bytt* 
when we admit and cherish the genuine influences of tho go^ 
upon our hearts and lives. As Christ is said to save and to niem 
us, because he was the instrument of God to convey and lo CM- 
firm to us that doctrine which is most efficacious to accomplish t)f 
deliverance of mankind from crrour, vice, and fear ; so God also a 
styled our Saviour and Redeemer, not only because he is lh« 
mate author of all good, but because he is the God and Father i^ 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and sent him into ihc world to bear witBM 
to the truth which he had received from him. To prench Chrn*,* 
to deliver his history ; to publish the doctrine that he taught : ong- 
inally, to make known to the world what the reporters bpd ihtm-l 
selves seen concerning Christ, and what they had heard from kin. I 
at present to read to others the history of Christ and of his dndrii' I 
Th the New Testament, or to relate what is found there coDcerniw I J 
him, is most strictly and properly to preach Christ. The bluuJ«^ ', 
Christ, his obedience unto death ; that ministry, his lidclily io wkKi 
cost him his life. They arc said to be washed from their sins ml^ ' 
blood of Christ, whose hope of God's mercy and acceptanca U*^ 1 
couraged by his ministry, his doctrine, his death, in which, n' ' 
through which, as leading to his resurrection, his divine miinv' 
and his fidelity in tho execution of it were established ; and il>" 
also are said to be thus washed, who, hy the influence of ibcsn thi^ 
upon their minds and hearts, hnve been engaged and cnibhi')' 
break olT evil habits, and have been broufjiit lo njust semci>(t\tv 
duty, and to the conac'ien^Aovia ^^aiAwe «f vl. 
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OCTOBER IS. 




Jtsai laid, — Thott tkalt lotc the Lord Ihg Gad uith all Ihy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with alt thy mind. — Thit U the jirtt and great earn- 

mandment. 

To love God, is to love those moral qualities which belong to the 
.Supreme Being. The knowledge of the qualities is derived from 
our seeing them in others, and feeling them ia ourselves. In inaa 
[ fitey are linite ; in God, inlinile. — Our love of God depends upon 
Llhe moral Bcnsibillly of our hearts, for it must arise out of our per- 
Fception of the moral excellencies of his character. In his eteroity, 
'be is awful ; in his omnipotence, he is tremendous ; it is in the moral 
glories of his character, that God is the object of our esteem, our 
[ veneration, and our love. It is his purity, his equity, bis veracity, hia 
I ildelity, his love of virtue, his abhorrence of unrighteousness ; his 
j attention to the wants, his condescension to the frailties of his crea- 
tures, his tender mercies, and his liberal beneficence which extends 
itself to all his works ; these are the perfections that we love in God, 
«nd in proportion to our sensibility to the e.vcellence of these per- 
fections, will be the vivacity of the love we bear to him. If ive dis- 
cern nothing excellent in these, we shall discern nothing excellent 
in God, except those attributes of independence and of power, 
which, separated from his moral glories, would render him an object 
of terrour, rather than of love. If our hearts are become so callous 
that these moral beauties can make no impression on them, the 
love of God can have no admittance there. 

The love of God is one of the most natural operations of the hu- 
man heart, the most obvious and self-approved direction of its aenti- 
I Bleats ; for it is to admire, what is perceived to be truly admirable ; 
! to esteem, what is infinitely worthy to be esteemed ; and to cherish 
in our hearts with complacency and delight, the idea of what con- 
I lessedly deserves our supreme affection : it is, lo cultivate a grate- 
ful sense of kindness that exceeds our tenderest thoughts, and of 
. beneficence that paaseth knowledge. To be devoid of the love of 
God, not only betrays an unnatural opposition to the dictates of self 
love, and of charity, hut also to that other powerful and amiable 
principle, by whatever name you call it, which recommends all mor- 
' al goodness to our hearts. It implies a strange insensibility to our 
■ own happiness, to the happiness of our brethren, and to the noblest 
i obligations ; a criminal prostitution of our affections, and a per- 
' Terseness and inconsistency of character, alike wretched, deplora- 
ble, and guilty. 

To love God, we must have lively apprehensions of his excellen- 
cies, and to attain these, our attention must not spend itself on those 
sensible and external things which comprehend the notices of them ; 
' it must not be wasted on the mirror, it must look on the image it 
. contains ; it must not be diverted by any foreign object, but fixed 
and regulated by the sincere desire, and the express intention to 
possess our hearts with the love of God. And, after all, to whatever 
degree of vivacity this affection may be raised by the power of aeri- 
I ou» contemplation, it will quickly need to be revived again. It ia a 
I plant too delicate not to stand in need of constant and unwearied 
I attendance, and perhaps, with all our care, it may be impossible 
' in this world that it should at all times ho preserved in equal heallh 
and vigour. 




LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOUR- 
OCTOBER 17. 

Tliou thalt love thy neighbcur ai ihyaelf. 
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There are few who rise to that Eublime height in virtue, which 
this text requirea. IIo who has a graleliil aense of God's goodness, 
and shows a sincere desire to please him, by imitating that goodness, 
has the love of God perfected in him. Our love of God is lo bo 
shewn by our loving our fellow men. — How is this love of man to 
be shewn ? By actions. Your proof of loving your neighbour may 
be given every day, in your faithful performance of your varioDS 
relative duties. — Are you a husband ? love your wife as yourself, 
and continue through life the same manly tenderness, which in youth 
gained her affections. — Are you a wife ? be gentle and condescend- 
ing to your husband ; and by mildness of manner and discretion of 
conduct, lighten his cares. — Are you parents ? let your authority 
over your cliildren settle down into influence ; and regulate but not 
break their tempers. — Are you children ? love, obey and honoar 
your parents. Make their lives happy by your improvement, and 
their deaths peaceful by your virtue. — Arc you brothers and sielera? 
live in mutual love. — Are you a master f exact no more than your 
servant's strength safely permits, — Are you a servant ? be sober, 
diligent, economical and faithful. — Are you a ruler f be studious and 
just. — Are you a citizen ? be active and exemplary. — Whatever 
your condition, you should bo pious and holy j industrious and char- 
itable, — and this is the loce of i/mtr aeighbom: 

As you profess yourselves the children of the God of love, you 
are bound to imitate his unlimited goodness ; as you call yourselves 
the disciples of the benevolent Jesus, you are obliged lo copy every 
part of his merciful example. When he was on earth, he constantly 
went about doing good. He not only took up young children in hit 
arms and blessed them, but he healed the sick ; he expelled from 
the mind the demons of doubt and despair ; he bound up Ihe broken 
hearted ; he opened the prison doors to ihem who were in chsiDs; 
be comforted all who mourned. As far as you can, you should go 
and do likewise. Wretched objects surround you on all sides j Init 
it is in your power to lessen the evils which they endure. Tou have 
only piously and courageously to resolve, that you will forget your- 
selves ; that you wilt not live for yourselves, but for others ; Ihit 
wherever the sound of dislregs strikes your ears, you will fly to its re- 
lief; and tfiat you will not voluntarily add any thing lo the mass of 
wo, which may load the earth. This as christians you ought lo do ; 
for the great object of the christian religion is lo promote the love of 
God and the love of man. This, if we may credit St. Paul, will never 
fail. Prophecies will fail, tongues will cease, and knowledge will vaR- 
ish away ; but charity or love, will continue forever. Faith, it tstrue, 
abideth ; and hope ai)ideth ; but love is the greatest of the three. 
For when misery sprang up out of the earth, the Father of the humaa 
race, who pitied his erring oSspriug, and graciously determined to re- 
store them to happiness, sent from heaven those three angelic met- 
sengers— faith, hope and love. Faith sang the wonders of redeinptioo \ 
and resounded through the air. Glory to the Most High, for the Si-> 
viour is come ; peace on earth ; forgiveness to the penitent ! Hope 
expanded wide the gates of immorlnlity ; and disclosed to Ihe en- 
raptured eye of man Ihe regions of everlasting bliss. But love, the 
moBt potent of them all, suvzed h\a willing Uaud, and ascended wilh 
him, on rapid wings, to the throne ot Oud. 
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S BENETOLERCE WCOITSISTENT WITH DECEPTION 
OCTOBER 18. 

\i aecktih Hi. 




Jesus sought hU Father's glory, and in its promotjaa found his 
own. This was truth, this waa righleousness. Such a unity, such 
an idetr. 'y, with all that God is, and all that euch a Being can or 

, will design, excludes the poBHibility of deception. 

There is, however, one view in which this impossibitily appears 
in a striking manner, and on which no stress, I ihink, has been laid 

..in proportion to its importance. The benevolence of Jesus, by the 

„ -operation of which he pre-eminently sought and promoted the divine 

f glory, admits of no dispute. Look into his doctrine, Gnaniine his life, 

^ «tl was benevolence, affectton and sympathy. It is saying nothing 
to assert a conviction, that he could design to do no one an injury ; 
bis habitual and ever predominant principle could not risk it. Love 
to man, deriviag new strength and zeal from the love of supreme 
goodness, was the spirit which inspired and guided his every desire, 
and impelled to his every action ; and this ia a truth, which no one 

' who contemplates his religion, or reads his history, can doubt. Upon 
DO other ground can we account for his great undertaking, the mode 
of its pursuit, or his perseverance in its accomplishment, through 

I overwhelming Bufferings, and to eventual death. " Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for liis friends." 

' This is the utmost proof of attachment. Our Saviour gave it ; and 
all those vrere or would be accounted his friends, who did or would 
do whatsoever he commanded them. Now then, look at the slate of 

' things before, and when he entered upon his office. Dangerous in- 
deed must it be for any one to oppose himself to the unrestricted 
feelings of Jews. E^itreme must be the peril awaiting him who, 

' appearing as the Messiah, should disappoint them. The path before 
him would be full, not of ordinary danger, but of extreme and inev- 
itable evils. This Jesus knew ; and this, in a certain degree, he 
experienced very soon after the commencement of his ministry. For 
though the people were fur some time inclined to hope that he might 
prove to be the Messiah, the chief priests and rulers sent to appre- 
hend him, and discovered a very early disposition to put him to death. 
In such circumstances, therefore, a man of common understanding, 
who had no divine commission, and who felt the attachment which all 
men feel to life and self-enjoyment, could never have thought of at- 
tempting to substitute a moral and spiritual in the room of a tempo- 
ral nnd external kingdom ; that to which the Jews would be most 
averse, for that which they most desired. But supposing an undaunt- 
ed moralist to despise the terroura which lay before him ; supposing, 
(if such a supposition be allowable) the zealous preacher of truth 
and virtue scrupled not to employ falsehood and unrighteousness in 
their service ; yeX a man of humanity could not have exposed to mis- 
ery and destruction those icho hazarded their all in the confidence of 
his ialegAty, and whose attachment and liopes were all buill upon it. 
He would have shrunk with horrour from the thought of the evils 
in which his enterprise would involve the innocent and virtuous vic- 
tims of his delusion, Justice and compassion would have loudly 
forbidden an attempt, to the success of which all human power would 
be opposed ; which nothing less than the wisdom and power of God 
could prosper i and which involved consequences which no feeling 
mind could bear to contemplate. 
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OCTOBEB IB. 

Where entying and ttrife is, there U confution, and enery nil teott. 

Envy sickens at the sight of others' enjoyment, and is easy oiiii 
in their misery and defeat. It brings pain on all occasions vhere 
pleasure should bo felt. It is perhaps the basest of the pasBioas^ 
because it has the worst paaaions in its train. Under every form, 
it repays with pain the breast that harbours it. It is so disagrttt- 
ble in the mind, that envy and happiness are eternally incompalSile. 
It is a deadly venom ; and unlike other sins, it inflicts its pcnallim 
the instant. 

Envy is not to be confounded with a virtuous love of equity," 
with innocent self-esteem, or with generous emulation. I msycan- 
aistenlly strive to excel, the most wise and prosperous, if I ctieer> 
fully concede to them their superiority, and grieve not at their gretter 
progress. I am to throw no obstacles in the way of him who is nm- 
ning the same race with me j but am rather to aid him. 

Envy is that impatience at others' success, which denies llmr 
right to it, and which wishes its destruction, and which furlhermore 
appropriates such success to ourselves. The i ' 
misanthropic and seltiah ; and feeding his spleen on the sight of 
another's prosperity, he mourns when that other is successful, isi 
rejoices when he weeps. Full of his own merila, he makes himetf 
a central point, and would have all himself, achieve all, and eojq 
all, hating those who would interfere with this his fancied daim. 

To ascertain whether this sin is a part of your character is rerj; 
important. — Watch yourself, then, at those moments when olhen 
are extolled for the particular qualities in which you think you ex- 
cel. If you are unable to join in the praise, or if you cast in yotr 
suspicions and limilalions ; if you feel sadness where olhera an 
elated, and wish you had not been present during the eulo^, thai 
you are deficient in benevolence, generosity and chriatiau temper— 
yottare enwoas. — Again, do you consider yourself as injured insoiM 
sort, when others shew themselves to advanlaga ; when ihey dra* 
more attention and obtain more commendations, though in legitinMc 
methods, than yourself ? If so, your judgment is prejudiced, partial 
and unjust — i/ou are envious. — Again, do you dislike to meet Ibiwe 
in company, who surpass you in beauty and figure, in wit and briV 
lianey, in wealth and manners ? Does their presence make you dull, 
morose, sullen, or discontented f Tour temper has nothing of Ib« 
humility or generosity, the contentment or peace of Jesus Cbrial'i 
— you are cnvioaa, — And do you make no scruple to traduce sucb 
persons as equal or surpass you, to impute bad motives lo ibeimmt 
splendid actions, and to throw obstacles in their way ? If tbi) it 
your disposition, believe me, your heart is ulcerated with animoMly 1 
hatred has made a league with your soul — you are enewm*. 

By all the arguments which happiness and religion offer, 
thb poison which lurks in your bosom j burst from the dotniaioB of 
this foolish sin, and live a christian, by loving your neighbour M 
rejoicing in his prosperity. 

^itli generous pleasure lol me view 

The prosperous and llio great ; 
Maligna at envy Icl mo By, 

And odious aelf-coaceit. 





POLLY AND REMEDIES OF ENVY, 
OCTOBER 20. 



U&viNG ascertained the nature and occasions of envy, it is necss- 
aary we should see its vileness, and guard against it in lime. 

I. Consider how little that, which moat excites the envy of man- 
kind, deaervBH their esteem or e.vertiona. The chief object of envy 
is not superiour virtue j no, nor even the prerogatives of mind, 
genius, knowledge or prudence ; but, mere externals ; beauty, 
strength, riches, power, rank, dress, titles, £tc. These are often 
obtained without our efforts, and are ail transitory and unsatisfying. 
Are these enough to excite your envy and even to kindle your dis- 
like of those, who are not really happier in their possession, than you 
might be without them ? Take wisdom to your bosom and envy will 
leave it. Are not improved faculties, innocence, integrity, useful- 
ness, piety and holiness of infinitely more value than all (he splen- 
dour and glory of the world ? These you can obtain and enjoy. 
Cease, then, to envy what is so frail and deceptive, but regard, above 
all, your eternal portion. 

II. Consider from what sources of delight the envious man ex- 
cludes himself, and to what torments he opens his heart. Contem- 
plate on the one hand, the unenvying, benevolent friend of mankind. 
Uow quiet, contented and cheerful he lives among his prosperous 
brethren. All he sees he enjoys, and thus wisely multiplies his 
own satisfactions by the cordial interest he takes in theirs. When 
heavea blesses others, he heartily says Amen ; and when his eye 
Bees dignity, power, social joy and domestic love, it blesses the great 
Giver. These pure, never failing sources of delight, the envious 
man refuses to taste. To him they are so many sources of fretful- 
nesa and offence. Kot content with what he has, he is always dis- 
turbed at what others enjoy ! How does he thus embitter the whole 
course of his life ! He is his own greatest enemy ; an industrious 
self-tormeDtor, who turns every thing into poison to himself, and is 
annoyed and afflicted by whatever is excellent ! 

III. Envious man, you act against God, by your envy ; you ar- 
raign his wise allotments. He determioed each condition. Does it 
depend on any man where he shall be born, under what circum- 
stances and connexions he shall live, or what shall be the issue of 
hie undertakings ? No — It is God who fixes the sphere of duty and 
crowns that duly with blessings. Can you, then, wish a brother less 
successful without charging infinite goodness with injustice ? Could 
you arrange better than the Allwise P Blush at your foolish and 
forwEtrd judgment on the ordinations of the Most High ; and doing 
faithfully your duty, let envy no longer criminally censure Heaven. 

IV. Envy is opposed to the spirit of Christianity, and renders a 
man unfit for tho kingdom of heaven. Christianity is love — God is 
love — heaven is love — Christ's whole ministry was love. Ho en- 
joined love as a badge of discipleship. Love to man is the second 
great command. Envy isopposed to love ; for where envy is, there 
ie strife and every evil work. There are no mansions in heaven 
prepared for the envious. Oh ! let us shudder then at the destruc- 
tive effects of envy. Let us take to our souls, humility, trust in 
God, disinterestedness and good will, and the reward of these vir- 
tues shall be great in heaven. 



30a aupBRaTiTioM. 

OCTOBER 21. 

If Iht tight that il in thee be darkness, hew great u that darkrttli .' 

By the faculty of reason, we discover, in the world about us, llie 
plain and striking effects of transcendent power, wisdom, and good- 
ness ; and hence we justly infer the existence of a. wise, pownfiil 
and benevolent cause. We find ourselves under the highest and DMd 

Eermanent obligations to that Being whom we have discovered la 
is works ; and we would entertain the deepest scnae of those ob- 
ligations, and a disposition to the appropriate expressions ofiL 
And again, a desire of happiness, an aversion to pain or Iobb, oria 
attachment to our general welfare, is universal and inevitable ; tat 
it strongly prompts to seek the favour of that Being, on whom on 
depeadence is, and ever must be, absolute. Hence, then, wew* 
that men are disposed, by the very constitution of their nature, tai 
the situation in which every human being is placed, to own a Batf, 
to feel some sense of obligation to him, to desire his favourable re- 
gard, and to avoid his displeasure. But how is this to be accio- 
plished i The answer to the question how it might be done in tin 
bent and must effectual manner, is easy enough. Had men, in itw 
language of the scriptures, habitually walked with God ; had tbet 
given themselves up to the influence of those appearances whieh 
suggest the idea of a Deity, and the nature of his attributes \ tot 
had they sacriticed every different propensity, to a deaire of kpcrtr- 
ing the moat iniporiant of truths, there would have been little din- 
ger of serioun errour. The same principle which led to the ^ 
inquiry after God, would have led to the knowledge of him mIw 
ia, according to the reach of the human faculties, and have led ibo 
to the knowledge of that system of principle and conduct, viiA 
corresponds to his perfections ; and superstition, if it could io uj 
instance have exisled, would have been allied to weakness, wilbont 
being chargeable with guilt. In a word, the views of men bmI 
have been loo clear and just to have admitted their worshippiag n 
unknown God ; and therefore could not have suffered from the con- 
sequeDces of an immoral superstition. But unhappily a sense ofr^ 
ligion and religious obligation has been counteracted and perverted 
by the influence of those vices, into which mankind have, in differ- 
ent degrees, but universally, fallen. Hence, while they who htrt 
maintained or recovered a prcponderent and habitual rectitude a( 
heart, have been actuated by a sincere desire to know and obey Ibt 
true God, others of inferiour character, character stained by differ- 
ent degrees of unsubdued guilt, have been under Ihe bias of difff^ 
ent degrees of immoral prejudice ; many have even ttirncd the Ugld 
which was within them into darkness, and have been governed by 
the unresisted power of mental depravity. Of course, at difler«M 
times, and under different circumstances, they who have been le4 
to desire the favour of heaven l)y their fears of its vengeum, 
though deficient in, or destitute of, superiour motives, have m<^ 
to obtain it by substitutes for the only terms on which it ever Wtfor 
can be enjoyed ; convenient opinions have been adopted, iD8te«i «f 
genuine truth ; superstition has prevailed, and taken up forms tnd 
names, instead of moral and religious realities ; till at length, the 
folly, the guilt and presumption of degenerate men created God) 
many and Lords many, as foolish and us guilty as themselves. 



BirPEESTITIOIT. 



OCTOBEB 32. 
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The religion of Jesus, though moral truth, purity and excelleuce 
itself, has been changed into every thing most opposite to its nature; 
and its genuioe effects have been proportionably reversed. 

The miraculous powers by which the gospel was established have 
been maintained to exist through successive ages to the present day; 
false miracles have been employed in support of the most gross 
subversions of the truth, the genius and the laws of the gospel. — In 
connection with all this, and aniecedentjy to much of il, the very 
UBS of those intellectual faculties, which alone can judge of the 
(ruth of religion itself, or the truth, or even the meaning of its doc- 
trines, has been proscribed as impious, though God was their au- 
thor ; and thua be who was holy, harmless, undefilcd, and separate 
from sinners, yes, he who died to redeem us from iniquity, has been 
made the minister of sin. 

Before I dismiss my subject, I must observe in a few words, that 
persecution is a natural and usual effect of false religiou. None 
indeed, but a religion originally false, or corrupted by falsehood, 
could admit of injustice and cruelty. But in proportion as a reli- 
gion is destitute of a foundation in truth, or abounds in absurdities, 
il will guard the power aud wealth, which it may have gained through 
craft or violence, by severities, which human nature, in any other 
form of depravity, shudders to contemplate. 

Whoever takes bis religion upon trust worships an unknowo God. 
Ho is always liable to fall into the most dangerous mistakes, to be 
deluded by the wiles of sophistry, to become the victim of supersti- 
tion, and suffer the most dreadful evils which vice can entail and 
man can endure. Truth is always important and beneficial ; and a 
desire to know religious truth, is the divine attribute of an intelli- 
gent being, Errour is always detrimental and dangerous. The 
one is good and the other bad both in itself and in its immediate in- 
fluence ; and their respective influence upon the remote condition 
of the moral world la incalculable. We have to choose between 
true and false religion ; that which according to the degree of its 
prevalence, is the greatest blessing, or the bane of human happiness; 
that which has proved so in the history of the world ; and that which 
ever will prove so in a community of beings capable of improving 
or abasing the most powerful agent, in promoting the exaltation or 
degradation of man, his excellence or depravity, his felicity or 
wretchedness. 

Most efFectually to guard against dangerous misapprehension, let 
U9 keep the general nature and great end of religion constantly in 
sight ; its moral character, and hs moral influence. Believing noth- 
ing, but in proportion to its evidence ; professing nothing, but what 
we believe ; employing the best means of religious knowledge, with 
integrity and diligence ; and asking wisdom from him who giveth all 
good things to them who ask him, let us form our religious system 
upon the surest principles of reason and the gospel, and approach 
the Eternal Spirit, to worship him in spirit and in truth. 

By profession, we are children of the light and of the day. In 
every view, and lo all the extent of this animating allusion, let us 
support our character. Let us pursue and receive the truth in 
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OCTOBER 23. 

The mouth of a righteous man is a well of life. 

The schoolmaster should be a moral father and guide to hh pu- 
pils. Wo will be to that town which allows either heedless, orpro- 
fane, or sensual, or infidel teachers of youth. A Bchoolmstier 
should be able, and at staled periods be willing, to explain religimis 
truths to his pupils, and should every day lead aoula to God in fitj- 
er. — History, biography, parables, kc. may be made peculiirif 
useful as introductory to short and familiar addresses to childm, 
Saturday or Monday presenta a fit occasion. — Instructor of youti ! 
let your addresses be familiar, per spicuotts, and natural, never losiflf 
sight of common sense. For though you may put the reaaon M 
some children asleep, and so make them christians, yet the vasi ma- 
jority in this inquiring age, will not yield to re present at ions which 
contradict their plain understanding ; and therefore the inoreyoD 
approve every thing to their reason, the more likely will you be lo^ 
prove it also to their consciences. They must be treated as per»oii9 
who are one day to be men, and who are to hold responsible silui- 
tions, and not as beings of romance or creatures of the imaginmion. 
Otherwise they will regard your e.xhortationa aa child's play, or the 
fictions of the theatre. 

But thia is not enough ; your addresses must also be amnuilci, 
fervent and poitiled. You must paint not only according to the tmlh, 
but in lively colours. You must show your hearers that you lltiili 
the truth important, and are exceedingly desirous, that they shoaM 
perceive it to beao. Children are so much infiuenced by sympallif, 
that they cannot see another greatly in earnest, without being mij 
to believe, that he has good cause lor being in earnest. Here a 
seen the importance of addressing the affections. The smte M 
children's minds on the subject of religion, is far more a mairet of 
feeling than of reflection. That attachment to the world, which h 
constantly counteracting the influence of religious truth, is alto- 
gether a matter of feeling. And it is to he overcome and altered, 
not by informing their ignorance, for ihcy already know ; not by 
convincing their understanding, for they are already convinced ; bul 
by creating an opposite feeling, hy exciting an opposite intoreM, bi 
presenting images of moral and eternal things in so lively sod a^ 
fecting a manner, as to displace those images of earth which «* 
fill and clog the mind. In order to this, you must speak to their 
feelings, must paint to their feelings, must engage their wishes, their 
desires, their passions, must interest their hearts. Else yoa iMf 
convince a thousand, without moving one. Moreover, if chiMreD 
are to be at all interested in the subject, the parent and inslrsdur 
must do it ; they will not excite themselves ; they will not goouluf 
their way to seek persuasion ; you must bring it to them. Thf» 
will be cold, except you warm them. A very calm, sober, leanifd 
dissertation may bo home, may be assented to ; but it will leare do 
impression, for it will excite no emotion. 

This animation and fervour, in the next place, must be disXii>- 
guished by piety and devotional feeling. The relation of man l« h:< 
Creator and Sovereign must never be left out of view. Otberwio 
eloquence will excite attention but for a season, and produce t>nU 
a temporary effect. It will not sink into the heart and make a boinc 
there, unless the image of God go with it, 



DBFINITIOH OF BORIPTDRE TERm. 
OCTOBER Xi. 



Son op God. An appellation by which Jesus of Nazareth was 
particularly distinguiBhcd ; accoriling to Ihc general opinioo, as on 
other accounts, so also on account of hie miracoloua birth ; Laiu>- 
ner's Letter on the Logos, p. 31. or Lardneu's Sermons, vol. ii. 
sermon 7, according to the opinion of some, not so much on account 
^ of any thing peculiar to him, as oii account of some things by wbich 
he was eminently distinguished. This appellation is given to other 
k-individuala also, on account of some singularly favourable djstinc- 
' tion ; tobodiesof men too, as, to tho people of Israel first, on account 
of their distinction from the Gentiles ; and afterwards to Christians, 
for a similar reason ; Sons of God, Ckitdren of God, in the Jewish 
language, imitators of God, like God ; obedient and submissive to 
him : heirs of his promises. Angels, magistrates, men ia authority 
are called Sons oi God : all good men are Sons of God ; Christians 
in particular, are often called so ; and they are said to be boiii of 
God, to be begollcrt by him, to be begolten by him by the loord of Irulh, 
In the language of scripture, reformers, teachers and instructers ore 
called faUitra ; they are said to beget the converts and disciples 
which they make ; who in correspondence with this phraseology, 
are called their song, their children. The first converts to the gos- 
pel are said also to he bom again, to be begotten again, in consid- 
^gtion of the great change which their reception of the gospel made 
in their minds and in their condition : whether this change be refer- 
red to a previous state of Judaism ; of idolatry and superstition ; or 
of ignorance, vicious habits, doubts and fears. The Jews first, af- 
terwards Christians, being, on the forementioned accounts, called 
childreti, or, begotlea of God, by a. figure of the like kind, though less 
bold and energetic, are said to he adopted by God ,- to have the adop~ 
fton pertaimng lo Ihtnt ; to have received ike adoption, Sfc. 

Salvation. Deliverance, preservation ; in the language of scrip- 
ture, it ollen signifies deliverance of Jews and Heathens from tha 
disadvantages of the dispensations under which they lived : from the 
burdens of the Mosaic taw; from superstition, idolatry, ignorance^ 
sin, fear, doubt ; hy the gospel of Christ. It sometimes signifies 
God, the author of salvation : Christ, the minister of salvation : the 
gospel also, the instrument of salvation. 

Redemption. Deliverance from bondage by ransom ; from any 
evil, by any means: deliverance, by the preaching of the gospel, 
whether personally by Christ, or by his apostles, from that state of 
darkness and corruption into which the world was at that time sunk: 
deliverance from the bondage of ignorance, errour, vice, discomfort, 
fear, &c. 

Regeneratio.v. Restoration : renovation ; favourable revolution ; 
new, better, improved state, whether natural, civil or moral ; wheth- 
er of individuals or bodies of men. 

To renew. Connected with spirit, mind, soul, signifies, in the 
language of scripture, lo correct, to restore, to recover or deliver 
from what ia wrong ; and also to improve, to carry towards perfec- 
tion what is right. 

To REMOVE SIS. To forgive that which is forsaken, and favour 
ihe sincere endeavour lo avoid it in lime to come. 



306 CHRISTIANITT WORTRT DF OOD, ITS ADtBOfc. 

OCTOBER 3S. 

My doctrine ii not mine but Hi> that lent me. 

The claims of the christian religion do not rest upon any single 
consideration only, but on works which the power of God alone coold 
perform, wrought for purposes, immediate, remote, or ultimate, wor- 
thy of supreme rectitude and benevolence. 

The gospel is the wisdom of God and the power of God, to ihe 
salvation of all those who believe. Good in itself, but the greaim 
good, ia its genuine effect. Whatever is esseniiaily excellenl, what- 
ever harmonizes with the infinite understanding, Ihe absolute rec- 
titude, and the consummate benevolence, which we are compelled to 
ascribe to the Deity ; whatever supports, exalts, and still improvw 
the nature of man, as it arose from Ihe will of his Creator, and u 
it was designed to rise in the scale of intellectual and moral beiiw; 
whatever constitutes the welfare of creatures formed in their ifg- 
ker's image, and for the participation of his felicity, we find it all 
in the religion of Jesus. Piety and devotion, at once the most pure, 
sublime, ardent, jusi, and efficacious ; good will, the most sincere, 
fervent, and extensive ; moral fortitude, the most uniform, indel- 
ible, and persevering, form the substance of Christianity. 

"Thou shall love the Lord thy God, with all ihy heart, and Mini, 
and mind and strength ;" this is the first and great commandmenL 
And what is the object of this unreserved and intense regard, but ■ 
Being of absolute perfection i* of whom we can form no idea but 
what is included in that perfection ; from the love of whom therw 
nothing we can imbibe in affection, nothing we can imitate in coo- 
duct, but what is essential to, or constitutes, our highest dignity and 
happiness. And these are not only possible influences ; ihey ere 
sure effects of the genuine cause. Piety is a most exalted afieclton, 
but not a feeling only ; for "this is the love of God, that we keep 
his commandments." Neither is it fanaticism or superstition ; for 
it is essenlal to its nature thai it correspond to its object, and exist 
not only in spirit but in truth. And is not such a religion the kbf- 
dom of God f 

The second commandment is like to Ihe first in its principle and 
influence. Benevolence is the genuine offspring of piety — for God 
is love ; and Ihe christian precept is, "thou sbalt love Iby neighbour 
as thyself." The law of charity annihilates selfishness, realraiai 
resentment, and even renders it virtuous ; excludes revenge, and 
prevents the perpetuity of evil rendered for evil. It makes my fel- 
low creature my neighbour — my neighbour another self, and all 
mankind my brethren. Whatsoever the christian would that other* 
should do to him, that he does to them ; and he often confers mem 
than he would ash. He is not more an individual in hia own con- 
ception and feeling than a member of the social body. He suffers 
in the affiictions of the afflicted ; he enjoys the happiness of these 
that rejoice ; and esteems nothing foreign to himself which involvea 
Ihe interests of a fellow man. And is not this the 61ial resemblanea 
of the universal Parent ? ll is the mind that was in Jesus ; it is the 
spirit of his Irue disciples j and, considering Ihe perfection of the 
christian code, in contrast with the defects and even obliquities of 
every human s)siem on ihe subject of social virtue, it recommends 
ilseif to our veneration with peculiar force, as an emanation 
the Father of lights and the Fouulain of good. 





EFFICACr O!" THE LORD'S SUPPEB. 
OCTOBER SO. 

ThU in lag body, aihieh ii gitien for yuu. 

Td inquire what is the efficacy of the communian, ie to inquire 
what effects will naturally be produced by a solemn remembrance 
of our Lord. 

The bread which we eat, in partaking of his Supper, represents 
his body which was broken on the cross ; the wine which we drink, 
represents his blood, which was shed for the remission uf sins. His 
death is ttius forcibly impressed on our minds ; the affecting cir- 
cumstances which accompanied it are vividly painted lo our imagin- 
ation. The unfeeling, traitorous disciple, who came in the dead of 
nigbl, at the head of a band of rufhans, to seize him in lh«« garden 
of Gethaemano j the false, malicious, frivolous testimony, upon 
which he was condemned ; the indignitiea, blows, and tortures, 
which were heaped on him in the palace of the high priest ; the 
infuriate multitude, thirsting for his blood, and clamouring for his 
crucifixion in the judgment hall of Pilate ; — the awful scene of that 
ignominious death ; the innocent sufferer, stretched upon the cross 
between two thieves ; the soldiers and the crowd below him, for the 
forgiveness of whom, even at that hour, he prayed ; the e.xclama- 
tion of bitterness which nature would extort from him ; his burning 
thirst ; his dying words ; — the darkness ; the earthquake ; alt these 
circumstances and events connected with the last moments of him 
whose death we commemorate, pass in sad procession before us. 

But we canviot reflect on these mournful scenes, without also re- 
flecting that they took place to serve one great end — which ia our 
salvation. We do not think of our Master's denlb, without also 
thinking of the purposes for which he died. In the natural course 
of human sympathy, we are strongly affected by n review of his 

sufferings ; but Ihia is not all our hearts are still more deeply 

touched, when we consider, that it was for our sakes ho bore them. 
We hasten from the cross to the tomb ; where we are told by two 
angels of light, that our Lord is not there, but is risen'! His ig- 
nominious crucifixion becomes closely united in our thoughts with 
his glorious resurrection ; and our souls are lifted up tothe heaven, 
to which he has ascended, and the contemplation of God, to whose 
right hand he is exalted. The most lively gratitude is excited by 
the momentous and affecting truth, that Jesus laboured thus inces- 
santly, and suffered thus severely, to redeem us from the wretched 
slavery of sin, to lead us out from the thick shades of ignorance, 
and guide ua to the path of safety and happiness ; to furnish us with 
hopes and consolations, which should' direct and animate our holy 
endeavours, support our fortitude in the trials of life, preserve us 
steadfast amid its changes, strengthen us under the burden of its 
woes, heal our spirits when wounded and our hearts when broken, 
wipe away our tears, hush our repinings, and lead us through all the 
vicissitudes of a fleeting world, to another and a brighter, which 
will never pass away. 

The stated commemoration of our Lord would, however, be little 
belter than useless, if it produced nothing but feelings and reflec- 
tions. But this can hardly be the case. Feelings and reflections 
like those now described, are almost necessarily practical. We can- 
not be the disciples of Christ, unless we receive his instructions ; 
he cannot bo our Saviour, unless we obey his laws. 
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90t ESPLiyArimr op sclliPTtrBB tbrsTs. 

OCTOBER 3T. 
$0 fkty read ii 

Spirit and Soul, are somelimes equivalent lo self. JTu tpifit <f 
God ta God ; the epirit of a man is man. My spirit or my »tml is I : 
tkint is thou ; Aw is he. The spirit of teisdom, and Ike gpirtt of thi 
fear of Ihi Lord, are real wisdom and piely. Spirit also signiSat 
that which ja not flesh ; [hal which is not weak and frail ; Ihc firi 
of God sometimes signifies the power of God, either \a its ordintrr 
or extraordinary exertions. These terms, spirii and soul, sometime 
denote that part of the human constitution, which is the seat of life. 
consciousness, understanding, and afleetion. In this sense they an 
used, in a variety of forms, to express sincerity, real internal feel- 
ings, in contradislinctioo frum the outward expressions of (hem, In 
this last, as well as in the first-mentioned import of spirit aod of 

soul, the word heart is often used ; that i; 

self, and also to denote the percipient and active priaciplea of bamt 
nature ; and thus it is sometimes contradistinguished from JIak. 
When it is said that the spirit of God has done any thing, the kiim 
is that God did it, and it may have been either by natural or by u- 
traordinary means, in a natural or extraordinary manner. Wht* 
God is said to have done any thing bij his spirit, by the xpiril, it fre- 
quently signi5es that he did it in or through the miracles which Im 
wrought, in behalf of tlie gospel, or by its ministers, or upon ilscoft- 
vofle. When it is asked of God to send, to send down, to send fortli 
his spirit for this or the other purpose, or that his spirit may do ihii 
or (hat ; the sense is neither more nor less than that God wouM 
employ his power for these purposes, that he would do what is aakvi 
of him, in any manner whatsoever, or by any means that he uses oi 
has instituted for the attainment of such ends. Spirit also souh* i 
times signifies the gospel and its spiritual worship, as dislinguishrd 
from the law of Moses and its carnal ordinances. 

pRESfi?JCE OP God. The sphere of his observation and action: 
the scenes in which we are beheld by him ; those in which he is b^ 
held by us : (he discoveries of God : the manifestation of his grnra 
and favour, sometimes of his rejection and displeasure : the place 
where his friendship, his acceptance, or compassion is displayed: 
the means by which these arc expressed: God himselt'. Such, in 
the language of scripture, is the meaning of this term : and lh« ' 
countenance, the sight, the face of God, and some other similar 
phrases, bear a like import. To hide the face frotn, is, sometim«*i I 
not to see : sometimes, to withhold some real or supposed exj<r«*- 
sions of favour. i 

To PROPHECY. To foretel futurities : to praise God : to declm» , 
(he will of God : to explain the word of God : to preach : to leach. 

To siNCTiFV. To appropriate to God or to his service : to pro- 
nounce holy : to separate from what is common, from sin, from stn- 
ncrs : to purify : to esteem, respect, reverence, honour as holy and 
excellent. 

To SEE Gon. To know God : lo enjoy him : to be blest with , 
eminent degrees of divine knowledge or favour. To see God's fccB ; 
to see God face to face ; to be admitted to a more perfect participa- 
tion of the knowledge and favour of God. 
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OCTOBER 38. 

^nd if Christ be not raitid, your failh i> » 



The light of nature may render the doctrine of man's immortalily 
probable, but cannot prove it. It did not satisfj' the ancient philos- 
ophers, and it does not satisfy us. If Christ lives, ive shall live 
also. — If he ever lived, he lives now ; if he lives now, he is crowned 
in heaven ; if he is crowned in heaven, there is n crown of glory in 
' reserve for each one of his faithful followera. What, then, is the 
. evidence of Christ's resurrection ? To answer this question, would 
require more space than our limits allow ; and it ia mentioned only 
that its great importance should be recognized, and a wish excited 
JD all to examine and to ascertain the grounds of confidence in the 
fact. The argument is sufficiently clear, yet it consists of many 
parts, al! of which require an ample discussion. It may be useful 
here, perhaps, to hint at the leading circumfltances to which the 
proof refers. Our belief in the resurrection of Christ, and the de- 
monstration of its truth, are derived from the testimony of credible 
witnesses, such as wo should admit in any other case ; from thai of 
the Roman soldiers, who guarded his tomb, and who saw him rise ; . 
of the women, who visited it at an early hour, and perceived that the 
body was gone, and one ef whom spoke to him, before she left the 
place ; of two disciples, whom he accompanied, as ihey were going 
to Emmaus ; of the eleven apostles, to whom he frequently appeared, 
and who had the evidence of all their senses that he was alive ; 
of above five hundred brethren at onee, fo the testimony of a major- 
ity of whom St. Paul boldly appeals ; of St. Paul himself, who saw 
uid conversed with him, after he had ascended to heaven ; of the 
chief men of the Jewish nation, as well as of a large assembly of 
the people, in whose presence the apostle Peter openly declared 
Ihe fact, whilst not one of them durst deny its truth, or attempted to 
convict hira of falsehood : Ye rulers of the people and elders of Is- 
rael, be it known to you all, and to all the people of Israel, that 
Jesus of Nazareth, wiiom ye crucified, God hath raised from the 
dead. In line the truth of the resurrection of Christ is proved by 
ihe primitive martyrs, who sealed it with their blood ; by the unin- 
terrupted tradition of the church, and other circumstances, which 
demonstrate the credibility of the books of the New Testament, — 
becnuae if these books are genuine, if they were written by the au- 
thors whose names they hear, the reports contained in them must of 
consequence be true ; and lastly it is proved by every argument, 
which establishes any other part of the christian religion ; because 
the several facts of the gospel are closely hound together, like the 
atoms which compose an indissoluble rock, so that if one is firmly 
fixed, the whole mass hceomes immoveable. The hints, which I 
have suggested, arc an imperfect sketch of the argument ; but I 
shall be happy, if they induce you to look into the books, in which 
the subject is fully discussed. Every man of impartiality and seri- 
ousness, who entertains any doubts, will examine it with care; for 
it is the most essential of all doctrines ; because if Christ lives, we 
shall live also. 

Now Id our Saviour lad our King, 

Glad honours let usgive ; 

And be ptopfti'd like him (o die, 

That ivilli bin we rosy Liva. 




E FROM CHUIBT's RESUaRECTION 
OCTOBER 20. 

TTiaaki be to God, lofto giveth ui the tietory through our I,ord Jetu* Cin* 

1 place myself at Jerusalem after the burial of Jesus. Twice tn 
the 9UQ gone down upon tiic earth, and all, aa vet, was quiet attki 
sepulchre : Death held his sceptre over the Son of God ; still uf 
sileot the hours passed on ; the guards stood by their poHjIW' I 
rays of the midnight moon gleamed on their helmets, and oi ' 
spears. The enemies of Christ exulted in their success ; the 
of his friends were sunk in despondency and ia sorrow ; the apit 
of glory waited in ansious suspcnae to behold the event, and *w 
dercd at the depth of the ways of God. At length the marniagrii 1 
arising in the east, announced the approach of light ; the ihittldf ■ 
began to dawn upon the world, wheu, on a sudden, the earth uw 
bled, and the powers of heaven were shaken ; an angel of Goiih 
scended ; the guards shrunk back from the terror of his preKM, 
and fell prostrate on the ground : "His countenance was like li^ 
ring," and his "raiment was white aa snow;" he rolled awa/tti 
stone from the sepulchre, and sat upon it. But who is tbiadM 
Cometh forth from the tomb, with dyed garments from the bed rf 
death? He that is glorious in his appearance, walking JDlh 
greatness of his strength ? It is thy prince, Zion ! Chriitiui,! 
is your Lord I He hath trodden the wine-press alone ; hehathfltil- 
ed his raiment with blood ; but now, as the first-born from the imA, 
he meets the morning of his resurrection. He arises a conqucM 
from the grave ; he returns with blessings from the world of spiriu, 
ho brings salvation to the sons of men. Never did the retumiif 
sun usher in a day so glorious — it was the jubilee of the uaiti 
The morning stars sung together, and all the sons of God sIm 
aloud for joy. The Father of mercies looked down from hiitb 
in the heavens ; with complacency he beheld his world reslardi 
he saw his work that it was good. Then did the desert rejatc*; 
the face of nature was gladdened before him, when the blessingitf 
the Eternal descended as the dew of heaven for the refreshiay (f 
the nations. 

The practical inferences from Clarisl's resurrection are ntl^- 
It proves he was from God. He is tjius shown to be a divine U«* 
giver, his precepts to be binding and his promises to bo sure. Hv 
resurrection stamps all he said and did with the signet of dimi?. 
It gives distinctness to christian faith, energy to moral truth, n * 
sublimity to human hope. It gives his disciples assurance of 4D w 
CEsary oid. It salislies us that Christianity shall ultimately trinspl 
lor He who raised Christ, will be with the religion he eieni kin 10 
preach ; and though it be buried for awhile in ignorance, faoalictaM 
and crime, it will rise to renewed strength and glory, and eooqMf 
at the moment when men faint in despair of its success. Ohml^ 
resurrection makes it certain that we shall rise also. God hu giv- 
en a pledge which he will in no wise forget. With such a prospM!. 
with such a recompense, shall the candidate for heaven slunibetf- 
Look at the tomb of Jesus ! it is luminous with celestial glaf|L' 
From this spot beams the cheerful light of immortality on tbaw- 1 
man soul. — Remember that Christ died for your Bins, and roM fix 1 
your juslilicalion. He died and rose again, that we, enlicbtMnl 1 
by his doctrine, swayed by his example, encouraged with Uie cC^' 
tain hope of mercy, animated by the prospect of eternal glorjr, (Mf 
rise from the dcalh o{ a\n ua\o \.li« Ivfe of righteousness. 



] 



AKNIYERSASr OF A BIRTH DA< 
OCTOBER 30. 

^nd this day thall be unto ymt far a m 



wial. 



:r 



r points to the 



mniversary of 
II sit down in silence and in thoughtfulneas 
md your failures, your progress 
n this faithful review you should make reso- 
ble if possible, your speed in wisdom's way, 
r propensities to folly. This great n ' ' 



As oflen as the i 

birth day, yoi 

examine yourself, yoi 

id your hopes. Fro 

itions which shall doi 

,nd destroy wholly yoi 

cannot be too earnestly urged upon you atlhis moment, 
u are just passing another mile-stone on the road of time. 
Retrospection and foresight are naturally indulged on this day. 
' ,e mind goes back to the frolicksome gaiety of youth, and by a 
idy memory mingles again in the little rivalries, petty interests 
id temporary nn.xieties of boyhood. We remember what exceeding 
little all, our favourite dog, our miniature 
:en chair — we remember the first story-book 
attention, and the eager haste with which we 
I hod executed our mother's commands. 
to be useful to our parents ; assieling 



lvalue we put 

"-vehicle, and ou 

^^rhich arrested 

Strouid hurry back to it, afli 

■As years a'dvanced we beg: 



the planting and care of the garden, or aiding in the les 
iiof domestic duties. Our new school became an all engrossing topic, 
; -and we think of the playmates of those days with a freshness of feel- 
ing which we cannot have for later intimacies. How readily the 
tendrils of young affection cling round the objects they are allowed 
.to reach. — How vividly we recollect the incident which gave a new 
, direction to our thoughts, a bias to our wishes, and a determination 
. taoiir will. We now mark the hand of God in thus making durable 
! «fiects to follow causes apparently the most trivial, ll seems but 
' yesterday since we decided on our course of life ; the daughter to 
I devote herself to the cares of a family, and the son to go forth to 
. his trade or begin his college career. What a boat of associations 
i Itere crowd upon the mind ; our struggles and our ambition, our tri- 
' umphs and defeats. If, for a moment, the forbidden emotion of envy 
rose within us, how completely is it now dtad, and with what heart 
felt joy do we hear of the success of our former competitors. — But 
when the scenes of advancing life opened upon us, and we became 
responsible actors before an observing public, how clearly do we 
cnll up our doubts, solicitudes and discouragements. There is a 
, fear which belongs to this period in life, which hangs as a millstone 
ground one's neck ; and while on our bended knees we sought God 
, to guard, direct and help us, we remember well the trembling which 
pervaded our spirits. Having succeeded beyond our deserts, the 
' permanent establishment of ourselves in domestic relations is next 
remembered with still fresher interest and a livelier gratitude. 
I Around these luminous and determining points in our history, re- 
collection lingers with tenacious fondness, and they are all hallowed 
t ia our minds because they were all virtuous. — Through our whole 
[ life, how distinctly we recollect the earnest activity of a father, the 
prompt kindness of a mother, and the warm love of brothers and 
sisters. — On this day, then, we erect another altar in our hearts 
' dedicated to God in gratitude for the past, and in bumble trust for 
^ the future.— Eternal God, I would live to thee while I live in the 
! world. May 1 be useful to the end of life ; and when I die, may it 
' be found that the kingdom of God is already within me. 




EVERT AOK. 



Day unto day ultrreth speech. 



Another mooth has made its imperishable record cODCerniDg ns; 
and, at this seasao, nature is hanging out awakening momenlMor 
the speed o( our days, in order to spur on procrastinating man le 
duty. Whatever our age or condition, nature at these hours hu 
lesBons which all may read and feel ; lessons which have a genlk, 
unreproaching voice, making, as they do, the kind educalion of 
Him who is the Falher of our spirit. 

Let the young go out under the descending Gtin of the year, iiA« 
the fields of nature. Their hearts are now ardent with hope, iirf 
imagination creates years of enjoyment. Let the scenaa they wd- 
neas in nature, moderate but not extinguish their ambition. 

Let the fciwy and active go out, and learn the high lesson irtkh 
nature teaches in the hours of its fall- They are pursuing faoie, 
wealth and pleasure. Let them withdraw a moment froQ) theaglU- 
tiona of passion, and view the strength of summer prostrated. Thia 
tells them, that the pulse of passion must one day beat low, and tbil 
the illusions of time must pass. It reminds them, with gentle voice, 
of that innocence in which life was begun ; and whispers to them, 
amid the hoUow winds of the year, 'what manner of men ought ye 
to be, who must meet the last decisive hour ?' Let them readal 
tentively and be wise. 

To the aged especially, the Autumn speaks with heaven's own 
articulation. There is an "even-tide" in human life, a season 
whea the eye becomes dim, and the strength decays, and when Ihfl 
winter of age begins to shed upon the human head its prophMJC 
snow. It is the season of life to which the present is moal oiiala- 
gous ; and much it becomes, and much it would profit you, my el- 
der brethren, to mark the instructions which !ho season brioga. 
The spring and the summer of your days are gone, and with tbeni, 
not only the joys they knew, but many of the friends who gave ibem. 
You have entered upon the Autumn of your being, and wbateni 
may have been the profusion of your spring, or iho warm intem- 
perance of your summer, there is yet a season of stillness sad of 
solitude, which the beneficence of heaven affords you, in which yoo 
may meditate upon the past and the future, and prepare yourKlres 
for the mighty change which you are soon to undergo. 

If it be thus my elder brethren, you have the wisdom to ui 
decaying season of nature, it brings with it consolations mon t>I- 
uable than nil the enjoyments of former days. In the long rems- 
pect of your journey, you have seen every day the shades of lh« 
evening fall, and every year the clouds of winter gather. But you 
have seen also, every succeeding day, the morning arise in 
brightness, and in every succeeding year, the spring return to n 
vate the winter of nature. It is now you may understand the b 
nificent language of heaven, — it mingles its voice with that of reV- 
elalion, — it summons you, in these hours when the leaves fall, vtd 
the winter is gathering, to that evening study which the mercy nl 
heaven has provided in the book of salvation : And, while the sm- 
owy valley opens which leads to the abode of death, it speaks of 
that hand which can comfort and can save, and which can condMt 
to those "gretn pastures, and those still waters," where (here laH 
eternal .spring tor the children uf Rod. 



MOSES AND CHRIST. 

NOVE9IBEB I. 

(TSlle Lord thy Ovd will raite up unto Ikee a Prophet, froj 
like vnla me. 



the midit nf then 



that 



£^ Moses, at bis birth, was saved from the general slaughter of the 
^ infaDts of the Israelilee, which took place liy a [yranl's conrnianil, 
(^ and was aflerwards compelled to flee into a foreign country to save 
^ bis life. Moses, accredited by the signs and wonders which lie waa 
, pnabled to perform — the meekest of men — and the most distinguish- 
ed prophet, whom the Lord knew face to face, was the deliverer of 
^, liis people from Egyptian bondage. He was the lawgiver of Israel. 
I*, pte was theij- leader in their journey through the wilderness to the 
J- promised land ; and above all, the mediator of that covenant which 
I fcod made with them. >Vhen receiving the law, he fasted forty days 
. Qod forty nights ; and when he descended from the mountain, his 
. -ikce ahooe with the reflected glory of God. In those, and in many 
' other respects, Moses resembled Jesus Christ, with whom also his 
parents were compelled to flee into a foreign land, to escape from a 
^ grant's alaughler of the infants in the place whore he was born ; 
who waa meek and lowly, but approved by signs and miracles whiob 
God did by him. lie is the great deliverer of his people from the 
bondage of sin and death. He is their lawgiver, The mediator of 
ihe new covenant made with tho house of Israel. The Leader and 
Captain of their salvation, leading them through the wilderness of 
this world, in which thoy are pilgrims and strangers, to the promised 
j land of rest, which Canaan may prefigure. In entering upon his 
ijfork, ho fasted forty days and forty nights. When he 
^oly mount, "his face did shine as the sun." 
Prophet, whom Moses foretold God was to i 
"Moses verily was faithful in all his house a 

< goony of those things which were spoken after, but Christ a 
over his own house." Let us search all the records of universal 

I bistory, and sec if wo can find a mau who was so like to Moses as 

I Christ, or so like to Christ as Moses, [f we cannot find s 
one, then wo have found him of whom Moses in the h 
|)rophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God. 
The lending feature in the character of Jesus Christ, unquestion- 
[ ably was, devotedness to the service of God, He lived only to do 
I his will. It was his meat and his drink ; his daily, hourly, momen- 

[tary occupation, From this, pleasure had no charms to aeducp, 
paio uo power to terrify him. At the table, in the temple, on the 
mount, by the way-side, weary, hungry, defamed, by night, by day, 
I in every state and every place, weeping over the grave of Lazarus, 
I riding triumphantly into Jerusalem, praying in tho garden, hanging 
on the cross, Jesus was stili the same, — "he did the will of the Fa- 
I Iher who sent him." Fancy can imagine nothing more sublime than 

< the unity of that great purpose. 

This devotedness of spirit was sustained by nn unfailing trust in 
God. "Pie committed himself to him that judgelh righteously." 
I Faith, the great principle of the second covenant, Jesus studiously 
t inagDlJied in bis preaching, he nobly illu.'^trated by his example. 
k Whatever unbelief might be found in others, the faith of Christ never 
» faullered. Though vosed with the opposition of the Jews, and dis- 
4 couraged with the duloesa of his disciples, he stayed himself upon 
- hie God, and persevered unto the end. 
40 



Jesus Chi 
raise up like unto him. 
s a servant, for a tosti- 



a Son 



tod the 



NOTEIHBER 2. 



God is called Father, as he is the Creator of all intellectual br- 
ings, aDtl as they in some measure resemble him. He is our Falher. 
as he sustains and helps us ; but particularly aa he has adopted lu, 
by Christianity, into his kingdom, and we become his faaiily belo*. 
aa angels are his Tamily above. He is ready to hear reasonable r«- 
quests, and requires our trust, love, resignation and obedience. Hii 
name is hatlmved, when we cherish such just sentiments of his gooJ- 
ness. Justice, purity and grace as produces suitable affections ud 
conduct towards him, — May thy kingdom come, i. e. may cbristianitr, 
which consists in piety and benevolence, spread through the wond 
and consecrate every heart — May thy mil he done on earth as tftfii 
heaven ; may the rational beings who arc left free to obey or bdI, 
shew the wisdom of the blessed spirits above, by cheerfully and sin- 
cereiy serving their Creator. Next in order to God's glory, mw'l 
happiness is mentioned. — By doily bread is meant not what disorderly 
fancy and foolish cuetom, and pride and luxury and vanity tnaj hue 
made in a manner necessary to us ; but those things which, day bt 
day, are necessary to human nature ; those things which God bi» 
promised to them who seek first the kingdom of God aaA the rigid- 
eousness thereof — By praying God to furtive «s our frtspaati, w 
are reminded that we are sinners, and must seek forgivCDess byr^ 
formation. The condition of our forgiveness is put into our own 
hands, for aa we exercise charily for the unkind conduct and unchu- 
itabie opinions of others, so will our failings and sins be estimated 
by mercy. — To be led into lemplalion, and to enter into tcmpIaiMo, 
signify, in scripture language, to be overcome by it. When, there- 
fore, we pray Cod not to lead us into temptation, we desire that he 
would not place us in circumstances, wherein we shall be overcome 
by the temptation ; we beseech him, that ho would not su0er us.bi 
the punishments of-our sins, to be deprived of his aid, and to fall into 
circumstances which will prove destructive to us. — Deliver va fn* 
evil, i. e. from the evil of sin, which ia the consequence of yieldiag 
to temptation, and from the untoward circumstances of life. 

The doxology, or praise given to God, is not to be found in St. 
Luke's gospel, and it seems not to have been originally in the Lord'* 
Prayer, as given us by St. Matthew. However, as it is entir»l» 
agreeable to the holy scriptures, both in words and in i^ense,weiiM*l 
not scruple to make use of it. It may be thus applied to the far«fo- 
ing words : — We pray, O God, that thy kingdom may come, thattb; 
name may be hallowed, and that thy will may be done on earth ; for 
thine is the kingdom, to [bee belongeth dominion, and it is the i»- 
dispensable duty of all men to honour thee, and [heir happiness cw- 
sists in obeying thy holy laws. We pray to thee for daily bretd, 
for the necessaries of life, for temporal blessings to be derived froBi 
thee the fountain of good, for the remission of sins through ihynipr- 
cy, and for preservation from them for the lime to come, through ibj 
mighty protection ; for thine is the power thus to supply our waoti, 
and to keep us from all evil, and to p rdon olTences For nil thM< 
things we pray to thee ; for if we do 'bus our duty to thee by tal- 
lowing thy name, and owning thy kingdom, and acting acrordiiig » 
thy will, and if thou vouchsafe to pardon and protect us, Ihinf will 
be the glory for ever am\ c\ct. 




NOVEMBER 3. 

But wiidom it the grty )iair unta men, and an unipaltcd lift ii old age. 

It has been generally the practice of Ihose who are desirous to 
believe themselves made venerable by length of time, to censure the 
new comers into lire, for want of respect to grey hairs and sage qx- 
])erieace, for ready confidence in their own understandinga, for hasly 
conclusions upon partial views, for disrefiard of counsels which ibeir 
fathers and grandstres are ready to afford them, and a rebetiioua ini' 
patience of that subordination to which youth is condemned by na- 
ture, as necessary to its security from evils into which it would be 
otherwise precipitated, by the rashness of passion, and the blindness 
of ignorance. 

There are, indeed, many truths which time necesEarily and cer- 
tainly teaches, and which might, by those who have learned them 
from experience, be communicated to their successors at a cheaper 
rate : but dictates, though liberally enough bestowed, are very often 
without effect. Thus the progress of knowledge is retarded, the 
world is kept long in the same stale, and every new race is to gain 
the prudence of their predecessors by committing and redressing 
the same miscarriages. 

To secure to the old that influence which they are willing to claim, 
&nd which might so much contribute to the improvement of the arts 
of life, it is absolutely necessary that they give themselves up to the 
duties of declining years ; and contentedly resign to youth its levity, 
* its pleasures, its frolics, and its warmth. It is a hopeless endeevour 
to unite the contrarieties of spring and winter ; it is unjust to claim 
the privileges of age, and retain the playthings of childhood. The 
young always form magnificent ideas of the wisdom and gravity of . 
men, whom they consider as placed at a distance from them in the 
ranks of existence, and naturally look on those whom they tind trU 
fling with long beards, with contempt and indignation, like that which 
women feel at the effeminacy of men. If dotards will contend with 
boys in those performances in which boys must always excel them ; 
if they will dress crippled limbs in embroidery, endeavour at gaiety 
with faultering voices, and darken assemblies of pleasure with the 

fhasllinesa of disease, they may well expect those who find their 
iversions obstructed will hoot them away ; and (hal if ihej descend 
to competition with youth, they must hear the insolence of success- 
ful rivals. 
« Another vice of age, by which the rising generation may he aliett- 
ated from it, is severity and censoriousness, that give no allowance 
to the failings of early life, that expects artfulness from childhood, 
and constancy from youth, that is peremptory in every command, 
and inexorable to every failure. There arc many who live merely 
In hinder happiness, and whose descendants can only tell of long 
life, that it produces suspicion, malignity, peevishness, and persecu- 
tion ; and yet even these tyrants can talk of the ingratitude of the 
age, curse their heirs for impatience, and wonder that young men 
cannot take pleasure in their fathers' company. 

He that would pass the latter part of life with honour and decency, 
iQUBl, when he is young, consider that he shall one day be old ; and 
remember, when he is old, that he has once been young. In youth 
he must lay up knowledge for his support, when his powers of acting 
«ball forsake him ; and in age forbear to animadvert with rigour on 
faulla which experience only can correct. 



I 



9W BeTIftEMftST. ' 

NOVEMBER 4. 

And Iiaac ieent out to meditate in the field, at the eeentide. — And ifl tk 
morntfi^, rising- up a grtal m/iiJe before day, JetUI went D»I and dtparlti 
into a tolitia-i/ plaet, and there prayed. 

The love of occasional retirement hae, in all ages, adhered cIchkIj 
to those iniiids, whicii have been most oalargeil by knowledge, eI^ 
vated by geniua, or sunctilied by piety. 

The great (aak of liim who conduots hid life by the precepts of n- 
ligion, IB to make the future predominate over the present, lo imprM 
upon hia mind bo strong a sense of the importance of obediencelt 
the diviae will, of the value of the reward protnised to virtue, ikd 
the tcrrours of the puniahmout denounced against crimes, as ni; 
overbear all the temptations which temporal hope or fear can bnog 
in his way, and enable him to bid equal deliaace to joy aud sarrav, 
to turn away at one timo from the allurements of arabition, and poib 
forward at another against the threats of calamity. 

From the necessity of diuposseasing the sensitive faculties of dw 
influence which they must naturally gain by their pre-occupalioB •( 
the soul, arises that conflict between opposite desires inlhefiitt 
endeavours after a religious life ; which, however entbusiasticall} it 
may have been described, or however contemptuously ridiculed, vill 
naturally be felt iu some degree, though varied without eud, by dit 
ferciit tempera, and innumerable circumstances of health or caudhim, 
greater or less fervour, more or fewer temptations to relapse. 

To prevent the destructive operation of immediate worldly pku- 
urcE, the balance is put into onr own hands, and we hav« powwto 
transfer the weight lo either side. The motives to a life of holioMt 
are infinite, not less than the favour or anger of Omnipotence. But 
these can only induence our conduct as they gain our attention, vluck 
the diversions of the world are calling off by contrary attraciioDS. 

The great art therefore of piety, and the end for which all the rites 
of religion seem to he instituted, is the perpetual renovation of lbs 
motives to virtue, by a voluntary employment of our mind in tbc 
contemplation of its excellence, its importance, and its neceoin, 
which, in proportion as they are more frequently and more williogQr 
revolved, gain a more forcible anil permanent influence, till in tint 
they become the standing principles of action, and the test by which 
every thing proposed to the Judgment is rejected or approved. 

To lix this pious habit of our affections, it is necessary that »• 
weaken the temptations of the world, by retiring at certain setsoak 
from it ; for its influence arising only from its presence, ia nncl 
lessened when it becomes the object of solitary meditation. A ewi- 
stant residence amidst noise and pleasure, inevitably obliterates (he 
impressions of piety, and a frequent abstraction of ourselves into* 
s^te, where this life, like the next, operates only upon the reacoot 
will re-instate religion in its just authority, even without thoae im- 
diations from above, the hope of which I have no intention to wAf 
draw from the sincere and the diligent. 

This is tbat conquest of the world and of oursch 
been always considered as the perfection of humaj 
this is only to be obtained by fervent prayer, steady r< 
frequent retirement from folly and vanity, from the 
ind the joys of intemperance, from the lulling 



cuilful flattery, and the tempting sight of prosperous wickcdn<: 
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CBIHES COITKECTGD WITH WAR, 
NOVEMBER S. 

Where *nnjing and ttrife are, there is confvaion and every tvit vmrJt. 

Among the dreadful reeults of offensivo wars, begides tlie waste 
of life, there are none which deserve to be more impreaaivHly con- 
sidered than its demoralizing effects, with regard to the actors : they 
are indeed such as might naturally be anticipated, where man — in- 
tellectual man — reduced to the state of a machine, is obliged at the 
iWill of a snperiour habitually to commit deeds of sanguinary cruelty, 
*^e most revolting to his uupervcrted feelings. Acts of treachery 
id violence, which in private life would consign their perpetrator 
perpetual infamy, are in war accounted not only justitiable, but 
aiseworthy e:Tploits. Is it possible that such a relaxation of mor- 
al principle should take place, without producing corresponding 
effects on the general character } Look at an army, a body com- 

Soaed of several thousand reflecting beings, subjected to the most 
egrading prostration of wilt and understanding, and valued only in 
proportion to their physical power : what a field for the destruction 
of every ennobling virtue, — every sentiment of humanity, generosity 
and independence I Even where the troops enter with unfeigned 
zeal into the cause of their leaders, the result is not more favour- 
able to morality. Repeated acts of violence generate similar habits: 
the injuries of the adverse party provoke reprisals, — a system of 
mutual ferocity ensues, and we not unfrequenlly see a whole people, 
who had originally embarked with all the purity of mistaken enthu- 
siasm, in a cause of justice, changing characters with their oppres- 
sors, and becoming in their turn the wanton perpetrators of every 
atrocious outrage that can disgrace humanity. Of this fact the pages 
of history unhappily furnish abundant illustration. 

In this guilty business there is a circumstance which greatly ag- 
gravates its guilt, and that is the impiety of calling upon the Divine 
Being to assist in it. Almost all nations have been in the habit of 
mixing with their bad passions a show of religion, and of prefacing 
these their murders with prayers and the solemnities of worship. 
When they send out their armies to desolate a country and destroy 
the fair face of nature, they have the presumption to hope that the 
Sovereign oflhe Universe will condescend to be their auxiliary, and 
to enter into their petty and despicable contests. Their prayer, if 
put into plain language, would run thus : God of love, father of all 
the families of the earth, we ore going to tear in pieces our bretli- 
ron of mankind, hut our strength is not equal to our fury, we be- 
seech thee to assist us in the work of slaughter. Go out, wo pray 
theo, with our fJeels and armies ; we call them christian, and we have 
interwoven in our banners, and the decorations of our arms, the 
symbols of a suffering religion, that we may fight under the cross 
upon which our Saviour died. Whatever miscliief we do, we shall 
do it in thy name ; wo hope, therefore thou wilt protect us in it. 
Thou, who has made of one blood all the dwellers upon the earth, 
we trust thou will view us alone with partial favour, and enable us 
to bring misery upon every other quarter of the globe. — Now if we 
really expect such prayers to bo answered, we are the weakest. If 
not, we are the most hypocritical of beings. 

It is an unfortunate provision of our martial code, that chaplains 
are attached to regiments, and called to offer prayers amidst soldiers 
whose feelings and situation arc both unfavourable to devotion. 




NOVEMBER 0. 

Put up again thy aword, for all they that take the itcord shall perith i] 

Thit vat is utterly unlawful in the ey e of Christianity, no one, 
we think, c&n doubt, who has read our sacred scriptures, with dus 
attention to this point. The prophets of the Old Testament, «)id bo 
clearly foretold the coming of the Messiah, represented the aboli- 
tion of war and the establishment of universal and permanent peace, 
as the peculiar felicity of his reign. "Peace on earth and good 
will towards men" was the triumphant song of the angels, who sn- 
Qounced his birth. And to this most blissful result, the precepts. ' 
the spirit of his religion directly tend. 

In his Jirst discourse, of which any record has been preserved, 
when a multitude had gathered around him, expecting no doubt ta- 
cilement to throw ofT the bondage to which they impatiently sob- 
milled, ho said lothem, "Blessed are the peace laakera, for they ifatQ 
be called the children of God." "Te have heard that it hath beci 
said thou ahalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy, but I 
say unto you, love your enemies ; bless them that curse you ; di 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which despiteJuU/ 
use you and persecute you." The spirit of this precept, lo for- 
give and not resent injuries, pervaded every part of his Itfe h 
well as teaching. "When he was reviled, he reviled not a^ia; 
when be sulfered he threatened not, but committed himself to bin 
that judgeth righteously." Who, that has once read, will ever f«- 
get the prayer he offered with his dying breath for his mercileu 
enemies, when, having plied him with every insult malice could ■•- 
vent, they had nailed him to the cross, and stood around deridiar 
bis anguish ? "Father, forgive thein, they know not what they do!" 

In exact accordance, with the instructions and example of Jesut 
Christ, were the lessons of his inspired apostles. "Recorapeoce 
to no man evil for evil. Avenge not yourselves, but rather pn 
place unto wrath. If thine enemy hunger feed him, if he Ihinl 
give him drink. Bo not overcome of evil, but overcome evjlwitli 
good," Many other passages to the same effect, all, who m h- 
miliar with the Now Testament, may recollect. 

For ourselves, we see not how the meaning of precepts exprm- 
ed, illustrated, enforced and reiterated as these were, can be et» 
ded. Revenge, malice, wrath and strife are forbidden plainly and 
solemnly ; forbearance, forgiveness, and a peaceable temper are u 
plainly and solemnly enjoined. Now, it is manifestly impouibta 
for war to be carried on without revenge, malice, wrath and strife. 
Therefore, the criminality of national contests, if not cxpregsly de- 
clared, in the New Testament, is most obviously implied. "Or, 
will it he alleged that those doctrines, which prohibit the reseotoal 
of private injuries, are inapplicable to the case of public wtoagt' 
What ! does a law forbid the murder of an individual, and doct t 
license the murder of thousands ? does it bar the indulgence ofsfr 
gry passions against an offending neighboirr, and does it aiitbonw 
feelings of hatred, deeds of cruelty towards unoffending muhi- 
tudes i" Or can the edict of an earthly ruler sanction that, nhiek 
the Lord of earth and heaven has forbidden ? 

We are under the better dispensation of the Priitte of Ptcite, wai 
the practice of the Jews will no more justify war, thnn it woaM 
countenance polygamy, sacrifices or circumcision. 





FBOORBSa OP PACIFIC FItmclPLKS. 319 

NOVEMBER T. 

Let ws go on vnto perfection. 

In ages past, the mass of mankind have allowed certain persons 
to sport with their lives aa they pleased. The people are now be- 
ginning to know that they have civil righla. The human mind is 
working out its liberty. It will, at length, prevail. Should the 
throne of the tyrant at length crumble before it, and pacific truth 
rise out of the ruins, we Ehalt not he astonished. Three hundred 
years ago Luther gave the signal for men to inquire and judge for 
themselves. Principles of fundamental importance have since been 
investigated and established. The people have di.icovered that their 
rulers derive their power from them, and are responsible to them ; 
and that the good of the whole, and not the aggrandizement of a 
few, is the just policy of nations. Such discoveries have led to 
great results. The Reformation gave an impetus to hberal princi- 
ples, and our own country and the republics of the south are their 
patrons. In proportion as these prevail, Christianity will exert its 
native power, and pacific sentiments become a part of education. 
The question of war will then bo decided by an enlightened, hu- 
mane and virtuous people. Liberal institutions, christian educa- 
tion and uncorrupt religion, will eventually renovate society. Since 
the Reformation, the knowledge of the 'truth as it is in Jesus' has 
greatly increased. Men are not content, as formerly, to receive 
their opinions from dictation. In proteatant lands especially, they 
have claimed the right of going to the fountain head for themselves; 
and for the last century the Bible has been more studied than any 
other, perhaps all other books. This liberty may have been in 
some respects abused, but truth has evidently advanced under its 
a,uspices. Great varieties of opinion, on speculative points, have 
been elicited ; but the nature of practical religion is uniformly better 
nndcretood. The inconsistency of the war spirit with the spirit of 
Christ was most ably exposed, by a cotemporary of Lulher — the 
very learned Erasmus — though he uttered his "Complaint of 
Peace," as it then seemed, in vain. But the same inconsistency 
forced itself upon the notice of others. And at length a sect arose, 
one of whose distinctive doctrines is, that it is not lawful for chris- 
tians to resist evil, or to war, or to fight in any case. These chris- 
tians have adhered to this sentiment, with unwavering uniformity, for 
two hundred years. In the course of their history, they have given 
some eminent examples of successful practice on their pacific prin- 
ciples, in emergencies, which would seem to have required a depar- 
ture from them, if any circumstances can warrant a different course 
of conduct. The Friends or Quakers are now a numerous and re- 
spectable sect in Groat Britain ; and in this country they number 
more than a thousand congregations. Other smaller sects, iho Mo- 
ravians, Dunkers and Shakers have embraced the same principle, 
and these together with the Quakers may be considered so many 
Peace Societies. The uniform testimony of these christians, to the 
unlawfulness of war, has at length fixed the attention of other de- 
nominations upon this too long neglected subject ; and powerful 
co-operation is now extended to the dissemination of pacific sentj- 
mcDts, in tho United States, in England, and in France. Great 
t-alents and great virtues are enlisted in this cause ; and more is 
doing at present than at any former period, in this cause of virtue 
and humanity. 
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SCH rUCK MMJIlTin. * I 

NOTEBIBER 8. 

Biased are tlie peace maktr$, for Ihcy thall he called the ehitdrtn of Goi. 

The christian religion is a religion of peace. The legacy whicb 
an aBcending Saviour left to the world waa peace, the prvnciplei oi 
permanent and universal good will. To establish these pripcipta 
aa the practical rules in international law, is worthy the labour of 
whole countries and successive generations. Christianity hat pro- 
duced an era of%fti — it mvsl produce an era of love. He who e^tb- 
lishes a peace society, gives circulation to pacific books, he helpata 
render war unpopular, and he hastens the approach of that da; nbei 
the laws of nations, as improved and extended by chrisliaDity, sbtU 
ostabtiah a national grand jury to whose final decision all chrisliu 
powers shall bow. Religion will, at length, abolish war. But llw 
will be the effect, not of any sudden or resistless visitation fna 
heaven, on the character of men ; not of any blind or overrnliu 
fatality, which will como upon the earth at some distant period^ 
its history, but about which we of the present day have nothinglB 
do, but to look silently on, without concern and without co-open- 
tion : but it will be brought about by the philanthropy of tbiohiif 
and intelligent christians. The subject will be brought to the hd 
of ckrUlian pnttcipU, and many will unite to epread a growing scbm 
of its enormities over the countries of the world. 

And much may be done to accelerate the advent of perpeloil 
and universal peace, by a distinct body of men, embarking tbtir 
every talent, and their every acquirement in the prosecution of tiui 
as a distinct object. This waa the way in which a few ycun a^ 
the American and British publics were gained over to the 'cauMot 
Africa,' for the abolition of the slave trade. This is the way, in 
which some of the other prophecies of the Bible are at this roomtu 
hastening to their accomplishment j and it is in this way, I apprt- 
hend, that the prophecy of the abolition ot' war, may be indebl«4 
for its speedier fulntment to the agency of men, selecting this >f 
the assigned field, on which their philanthropy shall e^tpatiate. 

Let one lake up the question of war, in its principle, and matt 
the full weight of his moral severity rust upon it, and upon all Ht 
abominations. Let another take up the question of war, in its con- 
sequences, and bring his every power of graphical descripliou to 
the task of presenting an awakened public, with an impressive ilt- 
tail of its cruelties and its horrours. Let another neutralize tbepo- 
etry of war, and dismantle it of all those bewitching »pIendonr>, 
which the hand of misguided genius has thrown over it. Lei aiurib- 
er teach the world a truer, and more magnanimous path to nalioail 
glory, than any country of the ^vorld has yet walked in. Let to- 
other tell with irresistible argument, how the christiaa ethics of i 
nation is as one with the christian ethics of its humblest individual. 
Let another pour the light of modern speculation into ihe tnyaleriti 
of trade, and prove, that not a single war has been undertueDiM 
any of its objects, where the millions and the milliona more, wbicb 
were lavished on the cause, have not all been chested away ftw 
Us by the phantom of an imaginary interest. 

If the word of prophecy bo sure, if the precepts and sptrd tt 
Christianity have any power to convince or persuade, a changa t> 
public sentiment must take place, and war will at length be )aA 
aside among the dreadful records of superstition and tyranny. 



LiriNQ FOR OOS FRIENDS. 

NOVEMBER 9. 

Srialir lorn hath no man IJian thin, that a man lay davin hit life for hit 
friends. 

I THINK there are those who would sacrifice life on the altar of 
friendship. You cannot tall how strong the bond which unites vir- 
tuous heurts, until you try to rend it. It has pleased the Almighty 
in his wisdom so to unite us with one another, that perhaps there 
cannot be found, amidst all the varieties of human life, a single ex- 
ample of solitary felicity or sorrow. With boundaries more or lesa 
contracted, according to the circumstances in which the providence 
of God has placed us, our condition operates beyond ourselves ; we 
have all of us some eye that looks up to us with hop^e. and all in our 
turn depend upon others for support or consolation j in one charac- 
ter or another, relation, friend, or neighbour, our welfare is incorpo- 
rated with that of others, and theirs with ours — its influence is cir- 
culated above, below, and all around us j if God have mercy on us, 
the mercy stops not there ; if it seem good to visit ua with calamity, 
the evil falls not upon ourselves alone ; wherever we may be, and in 
whatever station, there are those who rejoice when we rejoice, and 
mourn when we are stricken. 

In this combination of interests, this reflection and communication 
of happiness or misery, thus evidently ordained by the Creator, our 
duties are presented (o us under their strongest point of view ; our 
responsibility assumes a solemn and enduring aspect, when we con- 
sider how many may be affected by our prosperity or distress ; and 
indeed to the magnitude of this responsibility we arc none of usinsen- 
Bibte ; the labour of our lives, whatever be the place assigned to us 
by Providence, is exercised not only nor even chiefly for ourselves, 
but that they who are united with us may profit by it. I speak not 
of vulgar industry aione. In the cultivation of better talents, in the 
ambition of higher excellence, in the solicitude (or wider fame, it is 
not so much ourselves that we consider, as those who by the ties of 
nature or society are entitled to participate our welfare ; it is when 
they bless us for support ; it is when they share in our well-earned 
reputation ; it is when, with honest pride and grateful e.iultation, 
they hail us as fathers, brothers, friends and patrons, it is then we 
feel conscious that we have discharged our duties well, and then 
that we enjoy the beat reward of duty which on this side (he grave 
we are permitted to enjoy. — On the other hand, if by culpable neg- 
ligence or criminal indulgence our time has been waaled, our talents 
misemployed, our good name tarnished, it is in the grief and disap- 
pointment of those who looked to us for aid, for comfort, and for 
honour, that we taste the severest bltterneaa of our worldly punish- 
ment : at either termination we see and acknowledge that we are 
not created for ourselves alone -, and indeed, on our road to either, 
this condition of our nature is more or leas present to our minds - it 
cheers and facilitates our progress towards good, and it checks, for 
a while at least, our decline towards evil ; we press on to laudable 
attainments, that othera may have joy in our prosperity ; we pause 
upon the verge of temptation, and shrink from the allurements of in- 
dolence and vice, lest others again should have sorrow in our shame. 

Happy are they in whom this principle of action has fair and am- 
ple scope for its exertion. 




SBAHCHING THE BCHIPTDRES. 
NOVEMBER 10. 

Starch the Scriptures. 

cDseof duty, the stamp of God^a holy name, the tra- 
dition and observances of our fathers, the claims of the scriptares, 
their promises, ihreatenings, principles and examples, all lead us to 
examine the Bible, — The rules of procedure are these. Seuch 
the sacred scriptures, with an unprejudiced mind ; with the singie 
desire, to fiud truth j with purity of heart; with untiring patience; 
with submissive veneration of Gad, and above all, with deep humO- 
ty. Humility finds the true and legitimate path which leads to reli- 
gious science. If we begin with humility, and go on with indiittri, 
we need not dopbt but that God will second our endeavours. Avoid- 
ing the pride of reason and the weakness of superstition, we nut 
keep the mind at its natural level. The mind is powerful, as weGsd 
in real and daily life. It is adequate to great discoveries and pa> 
severing action ; but it is compelled to acknowledge that its powen 
are limited. — If there be any, therefore, who have been misled bjr 
false confidence, or false terrour, let them, ere it be loo late, treul 
back their steps to the true and tenable grounds of religious exani- 
nation, common good sense, and modesty : that very sense will ren- 
der them aware that in no such inquiry is perfect knowledge to be 
expected ; that in the dispensations of God, revealed in scriptare, 
they ought neither to be surprised nor oflended, nor dislreMed, by 
meeting with some subjects touched upon, which surpass Iheir con- 
prehension. In his natural dispensations, in those of every day't 
occurrence, the utmost acuteness and vigour of their intellect iK 
daily and hourly baffled and overpowered by inexplicable difficul- 
ties ; still daily and hourly they behold, in those very dispensation, 
the manifest proofs of God's power, wisdom and goodness. Id tb« 
revealed word of God they may justly expect to find additional tei- 
timonica of these attributes, but such distance still preserved be- 
tween the Almighty and his creatures, as to allow only a partiil 
insight into the divine counsels and nature. It will occur to iheDi 
that, unless a new frame and structure were given to their mio^, 
such a structure as would enable them to develope every parlicuUt 
of God's natural dispensations, his word will have some things htrd 
to understand. This view of the case by no means precludes in- 
quiry ; it only ascertains its province ; it ascertains, that, withoat 
being able to judge fully of every particular professing to be reveal- 
ed from God, we are pertnilted, and indeed enjoined, lo inquire dil- 
igently whether such particulars have been revealed or not. 

This, if I mistake not, is to search the scriptures as the scripturM 
ought to be searched ; or rather these are the general rules (trhicb 
are all that I pretend to give) for the motives and manner of enl*!- 
ingupon the research. The scriptural rule of life no man luupi*- 
sumcd lo charge with mystery ; the promise of God's mercy no man 
can fail to see : let us hope then, that sinc6 what is revealed cauM 
be a mystery, the reward of our sincere and diligent inquiry inlotbc 
word of God will be, in .thjs world, composure and peace of miju). 
the fruit of a lively and well grounded faith ; and in that which ill" 
come, the enjoyment of God's presence, and the perfect knowMp 
• of his will. 

CliriBiinnB '. while grafeful aongs ye raise, 

Improvo Ihe gospel wlilch ye prniso ; 

And aid its progcess, nil the Lord 



FAMlLir PH4TER. 
KOVCnBER 11. 
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Lord, leachai lapray as John alio tought hi> diaeipUi. — To shevi forth thy 
loving kiadatss entry morning, and thy failh/ulneti every evettiag. 

Prayer to the Fnther of all the fainilieB od earth, is an ordinance 
which he has appointed, as the condilion of having our wants suppli- 
ed, and aa one special means of keeping up in our hearts a constant 
sense of his nn^jcsty and goodness, and thereby a due fear, and love, 
and reverence of his name. Our wants are daily, and the tempta- 
tions which draw our hearts from God to the things ofthia world are 
also daily ; and upon both these accounts our prayers ought also to 
be daily. Daily prayer has been the practice of good and religious 
men in all agea. They acarce deserve the name of christians, who 
can lie down to rest without praying for the protection of God, and 
rise again without thanking him for that protection, and begging his 
blessing upon themselves and their undertakings the following day. 
The only way to have tbeae duties surely and effectually performed 
by christians, is to settle the prnclice of morning and evening pray- 
ers in their families ; the members of which, at least the greatest 
part of them, are supposed ordinarily to be together at these two 
seasons. When the times of prayer are thus settled, it will be ac- 
counted part of the business of the day. As the neglect of family 
prayer occasions an habitual forgetfulness of God, end the things of 
another life ; so the daily practice of it keeps up in families the hon- 
our and spirit of religion ; and is the best means that fathers and 
mothers, masters and mistresses, can use, to preserve in themselves, 
their children, and servants, such a religious and heavenly frame of 
soul as becomes a society of christians. It brings down upon fami- 
lies the blessing of God, and supplies of grace to assist and direct 
those members who heartily join with their brethren in daily prayer 
for it. If there be any members of a family wicked, or ill-disposed, 
this practice is the way to' reclaim them and make them good, by 
bringing to their minds every day the thoughts of God and another 
world and keeping their consciences awake. Ad to those of a fami- 
ly who are good, and desirous to grow every day better, the practice 
of daily prayer makes (hwu lixed and steadfast in their religiousdis- 
positions. It keeps their souls bent towards heaven and bcaVenly 
things ; it raises them more and more to such a spirit of devotion, 
as both prepares them, while they live, to be fervent and zealous 
amongst the faithful in the public service of God's church ; and 
when they come lo die, fits them for spiritual joys and exercises 
among the blessed in heaven. 

The neglect of this duty breaks that delightful connection which 
the soul has with God ; it brings an indifference lo spiritual objects, 
and incapacitates the mind for the highest and noblest action which 
is allowed it in this world or the next. 

Let us resolve to kneel side by side at the family altar,— and when 
we read the same gospel, and kindle over the same page, then let 
us pour forth in mingling sacriRce our devotion, believing that He, 
who numbers the hairs of our bends, will not disregard the anxious 
aupplications of our souls, especially when chey ascend for others as 
well as ourselves. 

Td God Tany each asaemblod houso 

Present liieir night and morning vows ; 

Their EervanlB a.nd their rising race 

Be taaght hia precepts and hia grace. 



BXPLiNATtON or BCKIP'TURE TERMS AND FBSABES. 
NOVEMBER 13. 



Grace, is favour, mercy, bounty, Sometimee some particular « 
especial favour : sometimes that invaluable exhibition of God's b- 
vour to mankind, the gospel. As it often signifies the unmerited 
favour of God, so it also sigoifies that wBich is a ground of divine 
favour, or a recommendation to it, good temper and good coodud, 
the natural effects of that grace of God, the gospel. Children, « 
subjects of God's grace, signifies aometimes those who enjoy the >^ 
vantages of the christian, sometimes those who acceptably improve 
them ; that is, in other words, those who are possessed of that chu* 
ucter in which God delights. Quickening grace, enlivening graec, 
when it is not referred to natural but to moral things, is the favon 
of God by his providence or his word, animating and invigorating ni 
in the exercise and the. culture of all christian virtues, and iolbi 
discharge of all christian obligations. In consideration of the efi- 
cacy of his providence and of his word to convey to us the begtil 
blessings, that is, to form us to good character, to comfort nod It 
confirm us in it, God is sometimes called the God of grace, and, bi 
a mode of speaking, similar to that in which Christ is naid to be "sT 
God, made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanctificatioo, aadtfr 
demption," God is called the Tiord our righteousness and strengdl 
To feel the grace of God, is to experience the just tfiects of hit ho- 
ly word, the gospel. 

Faith. Fidelity or truth, either of God or man : belief: some, 
times belief of Iho word of God r credit given to Christ, apostlH. 
evangelists : sometimes that persuasion of mind by which Wfi be- 
come sensible to things invisible, past, or future ; BometimMtiw 
doctrine of the gospel considered as depending upon the tesdraoaj 
of Christ: and sometimes that same doctrine considered as a dt- 
posite entrusted with those to whom it is made known. 

Covenant. Mutual agreement or stipulation, conditional prook- 
ise. In the language of scripture, it sometimes signifies absolalc 
promise or engagement ; ordinance, instruct ion, appointment, injunc- 
tion, precept, command. Blood of the covenant ; death of an animtl, 
by which, anciently, in some countries, covenants were conGrtDtfl 
and ratified ; the parlies imprecating upon themselves a dewb u 
miserable as that which the animal struck by them or before ih«n> 
which they touched or through the divided parts of which llicj 
walked, bad suffered, if they did not the things they said, or did not 
perform the things they stipulated: That by which both, or eitbcf 
of the contracting parties, on such occasions, give proof of their 
sincerity, and create confidence in their fidelity ; that by whicli ■ 
promise is solemnly confirmed. See Heb. ix. 16. &.c. Jer. si»i» 
J8. &c. Gen. XV. 0. Sic. Exod. xxiv.3— 8. Rulh i. 17. 1. S»m- li' 
44 and elsewhere. 

Communion. Joint participation in any sentiment, action, cW- 
acter, privilege or enjoyment : approximation ; intercourse. A 
communion, a body or society, 

To jusTiFv, in the language of scripture, to release ; dischtif*; 
absolve ; acquit ; pronounce just ; consider as such ; tretf mh 
mercy, favour, liberality ; approve, bless. 



I NOTEHBER 13. 

Qathtr up the fragmenti that remain, llial nothing be hit. 

At this season when the bouoliee of heaven are presented in the 
harvest, and the sterile winter is approaching, ve are forcibly re- 
minded of the duty of saving. Next in value to the industry which 
accumulates, is the economy which preserves ; and we muat alwaya 
distinguish between the virtue of frugality and the vice of avarice. 
Frugality is strongly recommended by the precept and example of 
Christ. It seems lo be the practice of Omnipotence itself, as there 
is no waste throughout creation. It is a virtue which can ho practised 
by all during every day. It is recommended in the mourolui etTecls 
of prodigality. It is (he wisest use of wealth, anil permits the pru- 
dent man to be charitable. — Frugality is the daughter of prudence, 
the sister of temperance, and the parent of liberty. In our favoured 
land every man may, by industry, temperance and economy, secure 
himself Fi cheerful competence for the decline of life. 

Because I deem frugality a virtue, and its opposite a vice, I shall 
admit here a few prudential maxims, which are demanded by the 
heedless wastefulness of the present limes. — A penny saved is /wo- 
pence gol. This may be accommodated to all conditions, by observ- 
ing not only that they who pursue any lucrative employment will 
save time when they forbear expense, anJ that the time may be em- 
ployed to the increase of profit ; hut that they who are above such 
minute considerations will find, hy every victory over appetite or 
passion, new strength added to the mind, will gain the power of re- 
I'using those solicitations by which the young and vivacious are 
hourly assaulted, and in time set themselves above the reach of ex- 
travagance and folly. 

It may, perhaps, be inijuired by those who are willing rather to 
cavil than to learn, what is the just measure of frugality ^ and when 
expense, not absolutely necessary, degenerates into profusion ? To 
such questions no general answer can be returned ; since the liberty 
of spending, or necessity of saving, may be varied without end by 
diderent circumstances. It may, however, be laid down as a rule 
never to be broken, that a man's voluntary expense sliovld not exceed 
his revenue. A maxim so obvious and incontrovertible, that the civil 
law ranks the prodigal with the madman, and debars tliem equally 
from the conduct of their own affairs. Another precept arising from 
the former, and indeed included in it, is yet necessary to be distinctly 
impressed upon the warm, the fanciful, and the brave ; Let no ina« 
anlieipale uiKerlain profits. Let no man presume to spend upon 
hopes, to trust his own abilities for means of deliverance from pen- 
ury, to give a loose to his present desires, and leave the reckoning 
to fortune or to virtue. 

To these cautions, which I suppose are, at least among the graver 
part of mankind, undisputed, I will add another. Lei no man iqitan- 
der against his inclinaliott. With this precept it may bo, perhaps, 
imagined easy to comply ; yet if those whom profusion has buried in 
prisons, or driven into banishment, were examined, it would be found 
that very few were ruined by their own choice, or purchased pleas- 
ure with (he loss of their estates ; but that they suffered themselves 
to be borne away by the violence of those with whom thoy con- 
versed, and yielded reluctantly to a thousand prodigalities, either 
from a trivial emulation of wealth and spirit, or a mean fear of con- 
ftjempt and ridicule. 
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god's PEOVIDEffCE A SOURCE OF TRCST AND Jor. 
NOVEMBER 14. 

The Lord reignelh, — let the heavens rejoice, let the earth be glad. 

God's Providence is the proper object of absolute confidence, tfi 
ouffht to trust in it witb firmness, and to throw upon it all our car« 
Tlie belief of it should render ua serene in all seasons, and support 
and encourago us in the worst extremities. It is impossible thi 
any event in which our interest is concerned should be neglected 
We are under the protection of infinite power; and the charge of 
sovereign gooiluesa. No perplexing fears, therefore, or despoodiiij 
solicitude should at any time enter into our breasts. One tmU, 
howeverrlet us carefully attend to. Let us remember that our iriM 
in God's Providence ought to be regulated by a regard to the sjk* 
less purity of his character, and accompanied always with the pri^ 
tice of virtue, and our own utmost prudence and diligence. WilhW 
this our expectations from Providence are vain, and our trust inil 
will be presumption. 

God's Providence is a source of the highest joy. Almighty pov- 
er, guided by infinite wisdom and limited by infinite goodness, ca 
bring about none but the happiest results, llow delightful are then 
truths ! With what exultation and triumph should they (ill ns ? Dt 
you suffer under any catamily ? Remember that the eye of (beD^ 
ity is upon you, and that you can suffer nothing but in coDse*]OcMt 
of the disposiils and counsels of his ever attentive and unerring T 
idence. Accept then your sufferings with a zeal becoming bis 
ful subject. Submit lo them with loyal and hearty alTection, nl 
never indulge a repining thought. Wherein can your dignity «»■ 
aist except in having one will with God ? Can yon be displenU 
witb what is right f Would you have the world governed wroofi 
No degree of improper pain, no sufferings inconsistent with a pa- 
fect Older of administration can ever find admission into the w« " 
The universal order has already brought us much happiness; 
we are assured that, if we avoid vice and discharge our dtnv, 
happiness shall not cease at death, but be renewed in brighlnrn- 
gions, and there go ontncreasing and improving through etemifj- 
Oh ! ravishing hope. — Glory for ever be to that inconceivable gntt 
which thus blesses us. 

Let us labour earnestly to bi 
the doctrine of Providence req 
ever it leads us, and make an absolute surrender 
-God's will, suppressing all solicitude about every thing but actia! 
faitlifully the part he has assigned us, mainlaining inviolably our il 
legiance to his government, and never wishing to enjoy any advtih 
tage which he is pleased to deny, or to bo exempted from any 
troubles which he can permit to come upon us. Thus shall re b* 
eased of all unnecessary cares, enjoy that peace of God which 
eth all understanding, and attain to the highest dignity and bl 
which rational beings are capable. — Oh ! joyful reflection ! Co4 
reigns, and all is well. Eternal wisdom and benevolence 
ent every where, and govern all things. Welcome then every ervtL 
Welcome disappointment, sickness or death. Let tempests roar. 
Let thunder tear the heavens, or earthfjuakes overturn cities an' 
kingdoms. In all we may hear the voice of the presiding divinii; 
that we need not fear. Within the embraces of his iroi 
always safe. 



r minds into that temper whidt 
—Let us follow implicitly wlwf- 
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rAITH— OR BELIETIHO WITH THE HBAftT. 
NDTEMBER 13. 

With the heart man belieeelh unto rigXieo 



Belief, or faith, strictly defined, is the assent of the undeTstond- 
iDg to a Btated and intelligible proposition. But this assent may be 
given to crrour, as well as to truth ; and it may be rendered whoa 
it ought to be withheld, and ivithheld when it ought to be rendered ; 
for the decisions of the understanding are not infallible. On many 
subjects, evidence seems lo be equally balanced ; and authority, if 
authority be consulted, is divided too. Yet, if wc would have any 
regular principles of action, we must form for ourselves a belief; 
for belief is the foundation of principle. In religion this is especially 
important, as all the obligations and duties which belong to us in 
the character of created and dependant beings, are designated by 
that aacred word. 

How then is our religious faith to be regulated ? How are we to 
be preserved from errour, where errour may be so fatal, and where 
truth is surely so desirable ? Is there no general rule, which, though 
it may admit of a great variety and difference of opinion, will yet 
guard us against fundamental mistake, and guide us to a faith, which 
■hall have the best infiuence on our lives and conversation i 

Such a rule is given by St. Paul in a few words. fVitk the heart, 
says he, man believelk. unto rigkteousness. Here we are told, that if 
a man would believe unto righteousness, that is, if be would have 
his belief terminate in those moral and spiritual qualifications, which 
God will accept and bless, he must believe with his heart ; we are 
told, that the only principles on which we can place a well grounded 
reliance, are those whose foundation is the heart ; that the only reli- 
gion, which will effectually assist and console us, is the religioD of 
the heart ; that the only faith which will save us, is (he faith of the 

I. By the faith of the heart, is to be understood, a faiih which 
does not terminate in speculation. By the religion of the heart, is to 
be understood a vital religion, a religion which lives, and breathes, 
and moves, and acts ; which prompts the virtues, and regulates the 
conduct ; a religion which tells the heart to beat, whenever the 
blessed names and offices of integrity, purity, and justice are recited; 
which commands the afJ'ections to fly, wherever there is a tear flow- 
ing, which they can wipe away, or a bosom bleeding, which they 
can bind, or a care which they can render lighter by their support, 
or a sorrow which they can alleviate by their sympathy ^ a religion 
which bids its votaries lift a reverend and grateful eye to the Crea- 
tor for his ceaseless and unspeakable bounties, and then look down 
again on the world — and endeavour lo deserve them. 

il. To believe with Iho heart is to make our opinions invariably 
respect the good affections of our nature, and to admit no principles 
which are opposed to them ; not indeed to he guided by the heart, 
but never to offer any violence to its dictates. There is no heresy 
fto dangerous, as that which rebels against the innocent and regu- 
lated feelings of humanity. There is no schism so dreadful, as that 
which breaks away from the communion and companionship of the 
heart. There is no belief so widely unchristian and unsound, as 
that which would in the least degree contribute to weaken or to 
sever the bonds of society, and the tics of neighbourhood, friend- 
ship and afTection. That counsel ia of Moloch, and not of God, 
which proclaims a war upon charity and love. 



3St THE riBsr oommandhenT. 

NOVEIHBER Ifi. 

/ am the Lard thy God.— Thou shall haiie no other GoiU be/ort mi 

I. The first thing which the text preaenta to our observation n 
that there is only one God ; that is, one supreme and almighrc Be- 
ing, endued with all perfections, by whom all things were mnde, 
and are governed, and upon whom their continuance depends, 
who in times past manifested himself to our first parents, and 
to the patriarchs, gave the law by Moses, instructed the Jew 
by a succession of prophets, and then revealed himself to tbi 
world by hia only begotten Son, and who in the New Testament it 
called. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.— The wise* 
and best men in the heathen nations have seen and maintained i 
doctrine of one God ; and even though they worshipped godamanj 
and lords many, yet they generally held one God in a true aod 
eminent sense, one Supreme and Independent ; and other deitici, 
as inferiour to him, as his children, his offspring, his agents, andhs 
ministers in various parts of the world. So deeply was the unityof 
God impressed in the minds of men, and so hard was it to be eflaccJ 
by tyranny, vice, and ignorance ! 

II. The second thing contained in the te.'st is, that God alon 
to be served and worshipped. 

To acknowledge him and him only to be God, must be undersloixl 
to signify every virtuous and religious priuciple and habit by wbith 
a due regard is showed to God in our thoughts and affectioos, id 
our speech and conversation, and in the actions of our life. 

To worship God as it relates to our thoughts, judgmpnis, i 
ments, and affections, implies a firm belief of his existence, not I 
speculative faith, but a rational eonsideralo practical persuuioa 
impressed on our minds that ho is the author, preserver, govenwu 
and director of the universe. From this belief will arise just »ti 
honourable notions of his perfections ; and from a serious eoiuid- 
e rati on of his perfections will arise a settled veneration, and ibit 
habitual reverence, gratitude and sense of duty, which to Him wbo 
seeth the heart is the most acceptable part of worship. 

The worship of God implies also a suitable and visible confe^M 
of our inward affections. It is our duty not only to have a constui 
sense of God upon our minds, but to honour him also before men, 
and industriously to promote the knowledge of him, and of his bolj 
will, and the love of virtue and of truth. We are obliged to make 
profession of our faith, though it may be detrimental to our prewU 
interest, as undoubtedly it will sometimes be, even in peaceful timn 
and in christian nations. 

We are obliged to speak reverently of God upon nil occasions, 
and to worship him in public as in private, and above all lo boDoor 
him by our moral conduct, without which the rest is formal grimace 
and grave hypocrisy. The sacrifice truly acceptable to God i«, 
presenting ourselves a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable lo God, 
which is our reasonable service. Other things indeed ihcrc an 
which must tiot be lell undone ; and the worship of God is by ■» 
means to be neglected : but the great end and design of all b ih* 
uniform and constant practice of righteousness. 

Grnnl mo, Eternal One I Thy light to cUcer, 
Thy hanJ lo guida dig, white I journey hero i 
Tby grace to help. Thy peace my soul 10 till, — 
Thou boil bcnn God WQicioe, anU trl bo atill. 



SECOND COHMINDHBNT. ^39 

NOTEIffBER IT. 

Thou Shalt nal make unto Ihee any graven image. 

This commandment follows the iirst as a natural consequence, 
slating idolatry to be a breach of ils fundamental principle. — Idola- 
try is paying religions worship, and directing ads of devotion, lo 
other beings besides God, upon a supposition that they are able lo 
do us good or harm, end that they are entitled lo such adoration. 

Let us now examine this idolatry by the light of nature, by iho 
Jewish dispensation, and bv the gospel. 

By the light of nature we are very certain oflwo great truths, of 
our own e.iiatence, and of the esistence of oue Creator, of the God 
and Father of all. We are also certain that we ought to norship 
and serve him. Our dcpendance declares Hia independence. 

By the same light it appears extremely probable that besides OS 
men, and the God and Father of all, there are other beings superiuur 
to us, and inferiour to God ; and with this notion ancient and general 
tradition agrees in supposing beings celled angels, good demons, 
and celestial spirits. 

In the Jewish religion, God particularly guarded his people againet 
nil idolatry. He informed them that there were ministering spirits, 
or angela, who esecuted his commands, but he did not permit the 
Jews to worship them ; he confined warship to himself alone. 

In the New Testament the doctrine of the unity of God is like- 
wise established and confirmed. Though there be gods many and 
lords many, says St. Paul, improperly or falsely so called, yet to us, 
to us Christians, there is but one God, the Falher, of whom are all 
things, and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things. 

There are several kinds and degrees of idolatry. The first and 
highest degree is mixed with atheism, when men, totally casting 'off 
the belief of tiie true God, set up in opposition to him, nature, fate, 
fortune, necessity, chance, and the like, to which they ascribe the 
beauty, order, regularity, and preservation of the world. 

The next kind of idolatry is to set up fictitious gods ; not indeed 
totally in exclusion of the true God, but in conjuuclion with him. 
Such was that of those pagans, who, acknowledging one supreme 
God and Father, yet worshipped along with him many inferiour and 
imaginary gods. Such was the idolatrv of the Jews in the time of 
their judges and kings ; and does not similar idolatry pervade some 
christian sects ? 

It is idolatry when God is represented and worshipped under visi- 
ble images ; and when ho is worshipped through false mediations, 
To ua christians there is but am God and one Mediator. 

In a liguralive sense, the covetous are idolatora, since they put 
their trust in riches. — To gratify sensual appetites is idolatry, for 
we read of those whoso god is their appetites. — The selfish slaves 
of the great and powerful are idolaters, sacriliciog time, honour and 
conscience lo another's sordid ambition. 

Idolatry is most fatal in its effects. Pagan gods were honoured 
tvith ridiculous, impure and cruel rites. Christians have divided 
the glory which belongs only to God. — Idolatry is a crime general^l 
disowned, jet it is very apt to spring up where superstition is en- 
couraged, and ignorance prevails. Thus it grew upon the people 
of Israel and Judah, and thus it crept into the church of Christ, 
4.2 



nOTEHBER 18. 

I the Lord thy G 

tipnn the childi _ _ _ 

mt,and thewing mercy unfo thovianda of Ihem that love me.w^ta^, 
my cmnmandinenls. 

■ There is this plain (Tifferfince betiveen prnmiaeB and threatenings, 
that by promising God enters info a covenant, and becomes ini 
certain sense and manner a debtor ; and hi: who answers the eonJi- 
tions has a claim to the prumise and to the reward : but when Gnl 
threatens, the transgressor surely has no right, any more than ba 
can have a desire, to require punishment ; and if God exert nol hi* 
right, none is wronged. 

The denuncinlion in tlie text is against idolatry. It was a u- 
lionul and temporary ralher than peiscnal threatening ; and » 
God's truth depended on its purity among the Jews, the threat wa 
nol too great. God is able to compcnsato any individual for lost 
auatained under the operation of his (em]ioraTy laws. — To us, ik 
later will la expressed by Ezekiel,— "The son shall nol bear tlw 
iniquity of the father, — the righteousness of the righteous shall be 
upon him, and the wickedness of the widted shall be upnn him."— 
The Roman history aflords us a remarkiibie instance relatinf; to ihii 
point. When Cassius, a man in high station, had conspired agatinl 
Marcus Aurelius, his emperor, and his friend and bene factor, the 
revolt was soon quashed, and Cassiua was slain by hia own aoiHtnt. 
Upon this occasion, the emperor, who would certainly have pertdwl 
if his enemies had prevailed, yet forgave those who had boen eagMfftS 
in the rebellion, and took the wife and children of Cassius underidf 

Eroteclion, and desired the senate to forgive them, or rather, lud 
e, to treat them as persons entirely innocent ; since not they, bat 
Cassius was the offender. 

Where a child suffers for his father's folly it is from natural codsh. 
Hnman calamities are not to be called divine Judgments. Thev art 
temporal inconveniences, which a state of trial allows for callrii£ 
forth peculiar virtues. 

There is a sense in which the denunciation and promise of lh« 
te.tt pertain to us. We are not to deem lemporHl evils as proofjof 
our guilt, or of God's displeasure, since ihera is one event to lb* 
righteous and the wicked. It is pliijsical evils which jiar^nls of ihS 
present day may have visited on their children, by the tnwsof natur^ 
If a man be debauched and intemperate, careless and e\trava{ut, 
unjust and insolent, faithless and perfidious, cruet and malicioa9,ir 
he give loose to hia passions, and spoil hia temper, it is more thw 
probable that his children will suffer for it many ways, and n«l onlj 
in their fortunes and their bodies, but perhaps in their minds uu 
their dispositions ; for vices as well as diseases will snmeiimei ran 
in the blood. A dreadful patrimony this, to leave to one's children 
a kind of original sin, or evil propensity, which, next to bad habits. 
is one of the hardest things to conquer and correct. 

How important is it that a parent should impart to his child a jiurr 

fnstitution, a wise education and a pafe example. The elTeelt nf 
Bse may ho visible through generations. What cnn exceed tW 
happiness of saying at the bar of God, "Here am I and the cbtMrM 
thou hastgiven me." 



THIRD COMMASBMEN' 
NOVEMBER 19. 



The crime here forbidden, is perjury, or awearing falsely liy the 
nami) of the Lord. Making vows was an ani:iem Jewish custom, 
and we are loW to perform our vows unto the Lord — This com- 
manilineDt relates, also, to conlractB made between men, eocieliea 
and nations. Proraisea are sacred in themselves, but peculiarly so 
' vhen confirmed by an oath. He who raaties declarations before 
! God, and then violates his word, or says what is false, he break» 
command, and inriles ihe fierceei punishments of omnipotence. 
who lakes upon himself religious vows, at momenta of excite- 
tet, fear, passion and diasppoininienl, or from motives of self in- 
pat, spiritual pride orombilion, breaks ihia third commandment. 
I therefiire, who thus signs a creed, whose terms are eternally 
;, does ho not violate the spirit of this prohibition, binding in 
fl's-oame wiiut cannot be bound, thereby producing fruitless re- 
l(j which is a fool's repentance'? — God's nunie is not to be used 
^JTconfirm what in true, but when extreme circumstances render it 
tnaispensablf.. To use it in levity and wanlonness on trivial occa- 
eions, is impious, and leads to perjury, for bo who swears lightly, 
frequently and habitually, will swear to many falsehoods. — He who 
calls upon God to curse man, commits the double crime of disrespect 
lo God and hatred to man. 

To speak irreverently of God is to set liiin at defiance, and is 
htaaphcmij. The text says, Gid will treat the profane swearer with 
4Eeen severity. — This odious vice bus not even the common apology 
of temptation. There is no motive to il. tn cursing and swearing 
there is no pleasure, profit, or honour. It is a vice which reigna 
amongst many, ignorant, vicl^ius and profligate people, who have no 
education, no sense of religion, no moral principles; and who not 
only are wicked, but love to appear so. A thoughtless stupidity, 
hardened villany, consummate impudence, bad company, and the 
imitation of other reprobates, concur to produce this profane lan- 
guage. U has also, as they fancy, an air of liberty and courage, 
and it shews a resolute spirit to set God and men at defiance, and la 
curse themselves and others. — Anger is one incentive to this crime ; 
but drunkenness is a greater. Drunkenness stupifics men's senses, 
weakens thcir*understanding, spoils their temper, inflames their pas- 
sions, shortens their days, withers their strength, ruins their health, 
keeps them in beggary, transforms them from human creatures into 
beasts, and entails sickness and infirmities both of body and mind 
upon their miserable children, — Gaming, which is connected with 
sudden, heavy, and irretrievable losses, is another incentive to pro- 
faneness. — These abuses ought to bo corrected by legal penalties. 
Every one is able to do something towards reforming the evil of 
profaneness. Every family is a little society ; and he who presides 
over it should use his best endeavours to keep his children, his ser^- 
vants, his domestics, in good order, and to allow no irreligious con- 
versation, no irregularities and immoralities in his bouse, ff this 
duty was tolerably practised by masters of families, the good effects 
of it would soon be visible. Whosoever acts thus, acts the part of 
a friend and benefactor to iho public, and must certainly reap the 
benefit of it at home ; and, whether others will or will not follow his 
example, bo has performed his own part, aud delivered luaQV(w^a>s.\. 



NOTEJIBER 20. 

Reaember the aabbalh dai/, to kttp il Itoly. 

Keeping holy the christian sabbath enjains rest from all unnec- 
essary work, and the sincere worship of God through Jesus Cbrist 
Setting oaide a certain day iti the riliml part, and the solemn wor- 
ship of God, at stated times, is the mornf part of this command. Tbt 
sabbath was inntituled in general for the preservation and promolisg 
of religion ; and aome such laiv, divine or human, ia necessary fat 
that end. For we cannot perforni a reasonable service to God wilk- 
out some knowledge of his nature and of his will ; nor is Ibiskoov- 
ledge la be acquired ivithout instruction and serious meditation, noi 
to be kept up without staled times Ibr public worship. 

It appears from some passages in the New Testament, and froa 
other ancient writings, that the disciples and their converts agreed 
to set apart for public worship the first day of the week, the day of 
Christ's resurrection, which was also the day oil which the bely 
spirit descended on the apostles. By setting aside the I,ord'»-4^ 
for the solemn worship of God, they observed all that was moral ia 
the fourth commandment, namely, a slated lime for religious ewi^ 
cises ; and they thought it proper to lelain the same portion ofi 

The Christians, as a very ancient writer tells us, met logetfatr 
every Sunday, at which time portions of scripture, says he, from the 
Old and New Testament were read, and discourses were madt. 
eshort ihem to piety ; then they joined in prayer, then they partoofc 
of the holy communion ; and lastly, they made collections for ibt 
poor. The first christians were so persuaded that this wt 
dispensable duty, that they observed it, not only in pcaceab 
when they were permitted to make open profession of their faili^ 
but in times of persecution, and at the hazard of their live?. Tb» 
cruelly of princes and magistrates could not make them neglect il 
for we find by their writings ihat they used to como together hnfan 
break of day, and in small companies, and in ilifTerent places, 
they could not meet openly and in great numbers. Thus was lb( 
Liird's-dsy kept by the first believers, whose example in this, as 
some other things, ia worthy of our respect and imitation. 

The advantages of public worship and instruction are more tbM 
we can nutnber. They keep the great moral truths of life constBUlf 
before us, thereby excilinc our minds by knowledge, and warmiiig 
our hearts by sympathy. To have the scriptures publicly read 
explained is an incalculable blessing. — Public instruction fbrtiSM 



icquisitions which we must make, 
and urging us to duties whicb 
makes us fear God, and set a gMxl 
md above all, it keeps alive ibt 



: weakness, reminding 
showing us evils we must avoid, 
know better ihan we practice. 1' 
example ; it proraoles public virti 
flame of devotion to God and charily to 

Setting aside all weak and deceitful notions, we should sliewUiii 
respect to the Lord's-day, and employ it in Ihat manner whicb m- 
cicnt custom, and the laws of our own country, and the practice 
of sober and virtuous persons, and (he rules of decency, &nd ibt 
duty of setting a good example, and the care of our own Nvlf, 
require from us. 

The sabbath may exceedingly bene5l children, by avoiding undae 
fitrictnoas, by procuring attractive books, and speaking of it wilb t 
(-hecrful attachment. 




FIFTH COMHANDMBITT, 
NOVEMBEB 31. 



This command includes Iho duty ofchildren towards their pirenls, 
and the promise of reward to their fidelity. 

. The ten commandments written upon two tables may be divided 
into two parts. The first contains dulies to God, the eecond thoee 
to men. The first command of the first table requires us to honour 
our heavenly Father ; the lirst command of the eecond tabic requires 
us to honour our earthly parents, as a kind of terrestial gods, who 

E reside over our happiness. In this view the wise Romans seem to 
ave considered parents ; an obedient regard both to the Dcily and 
to parents is, in their language, called pit/iy ,- ihe same word lervcs 
for both of these duties. 

The precept of honouring parents is a precept which directly re- 
quires a duty ; the others sccni to be rather of ihe negative kind, and 
forbid certain crimes ; Thou ahalt not do this or that : and it is a 
remark of the Jewish writers that when God forbids, he threatens a 
punishment ; when he requires, he promises a reward. The duty 
here enjoined is the honouring of parents ; and by it is principally 
required that children should entertain a sincere lovo and respect, 
and cherish a natural affection towards them ; for this is the princi- 
ple and the spring whence a suitable behaviour will certainly pro- 
ceed. Children are required lo honour (heir parents, to be respectful 
Id their behaviour to them, to assist them, lo obey their commands, 
and to follow their directions in all things that are reasonable and 
contrary to no known duty ; and, in points which seem doubtful, to 
prefer the judgment of their parents to their own, to comfort them 
in afflictions, and to bear with their iafirmittea. In the duty of hon- 
ouring parents is also included the duty of supporting and maintain- 
ing them, if they are in distress and unable to help themselves, which 
children aro bound to perform to the utmost of iheir abilities. The 
duty of submitting to the will of parents is a duty which relates 
chiefly to a state of minority. When cbildrei^re of age, the laws 
of nature, and of nations, allow them more liberty of judging and of 
acting ; and revealed religion says nothing against it : but honour 
and respect are duties which ever continue in force. That children 
should thus honour their parents, is a dictate of affection, of grati- 
tude, of nature, of reason, and of common policy ; and it is one of 
the laws which have been generally received by mankind for plain 
and important causes. 

The dutiful behaviour ofchildren lo parents may be justly ranked 
fttnougat those things which St. Paul calls comely, beautiful, and of 
good report, universally approved and admired, not only in the chris- 
tian world, but by all reasonable people in all times. We read in 
ancient history of sons, who, for having eignalized themselves in af- 
fection to their parents, for having saved their lives at the hazard of 
their own, in times of prossiog danger, had divine honours paid to 
them by posterity. And indeed this seems to have been one of Ihe 
most pardonable instances of pagan idolatry, and like (bat of raising 
statues and temples to llrtue. 

There arc many instances in the Bible of exemplary obedience to 
parents, but the most interesting is that of Jesus Christ. In all 
things he was subject to his parents, and on the cross provide4 for 
his mother 
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i COMMiNDMEST 
NOVHiWBER 33. 

Thou ihalt not kill- 

If a person threatened my life, or the life of my wife, or any one 
of mj family, thia conimanti does not forbid my defence to ifae nl- 
tnoat. if base rulors enter q country waotonly lo pillage aod coft- 
quer, resislance of such is clearly right. Revelation was never 
intended to rise on the ruins of natural religion — it is a voice whicli 
harmonizes with nature's, aud is designed to add emphasis ai ' 
thorily to it. The gift of life begets the love of it, and these & 
an inherent right lo defend and preserve it. 

These principles have the aanclion of the Jewish code ; and tl» 
mild and spiritual gospel of ChrisI, though it requires lenity, ui 
patieace, and forgiveness of iojuriea, yet it leaves the rights of n 
kind, the privileges of citizens and subjects, the authority of maj 
trates, and the civil governmoni of nations, as it found them. 

Wars waged by christian nations are notorious ofTcnces agai 
this sixth command. Christianity also forbids murder, and tb 
disorderly passions whence conflicts arise. In all the wars wtuA 
are waged, one side is in fault, and sometimes both ; and in thtscm 
war is no better than robbery and murder, the guilt of which li^ I 
do not say upon the soldiers, but upon those in whose bands is lodged 
the power of declaring war. Duelling is another open breacbtf 
this command, Christianity and the law of the land forbid it n 
murder, while the law of custom aud the law of honour, reqnirck 
under the penalty of disgrace. The duellist thus lives under IM 
inconsistent codes. Who is to bknie ? The governmenl. Thtf 
are bound to protect the lives of citizens, and should execute willl 
eaeroplary strictness the laws against duelling. — Self-murder il 
another violation of this law, Nature shrieks in horrour at the 
thought of self-murder. Religion forbids it. Christianity reqiUTM 
man Co act the part allotted hiui with persevering fidelity, and be ii. 
like a soldier upon duly, not to leave his post until the Hupreae 
Ruler orders his dismission or release. Christianity requires fnM 
us a submission audfresignation to God's holy will, rcliuncc upM 
his promises, faith in him, and patience under affliction, and lhi*il, 
in reality and by plain consequence, a prohibition of self-murder. 

There are things as dear to man ns life — viz. his moral charactef, 
reputation, health, peace of mind, liberty, and the prosperity ofhit 
family. He who deprives another of these, is a murderer, in lb* 
moral sense. — "Ho that hatcth his brother, is a murderer." Art 
you a parent, aud do you by unkind tyrannical Ireaiment. by anJMl 
exactions and base examples, drive your children to desperatioa, 
are you not their murderer ? Arc you a husband or wife, aaiid* 
you by ceaseless complainings, counter plans, malicious irrilBtittT 
and cold distrust, gradually wear away the spirits, atTcctioo moA m 
of vour partner, are you any better than a murderer ? 

Let us cast our eye at the example of Jesus Christ. In bi* ■ 
dwelt unalloyed kindness and humanity. In no instance wU 
cruel or unjust. If we would reach his mansions and enjoy h« 
presence, we must be like him. 

O, liow bens vole 1)1 and kind I 
How mild, how ready lo forgiie '. 
Ba [Ilia the tempei of our minil ; 
And tlieao tlio mlea by wliicli vta tin. 






SETESTH COMMAItttMENT. 
NOVEntBER 23. 

Tliou shall nel commit adultery — Keep thy$elf pure. 



Next in atrocity to the violation of the sixth command, is the vi- 
olation of the seventh. Of such criminals, the New Testament ex- 
pressly declares, "Ihey shall not inherit the kingdom of God." — I 
shall apeak of the government of the thoughts, — The crimes which 
are acted over in society, are but thoughts embodied in actions. 
Our Saviour put the check just where it should be. His religion 
requires the timely controul of every passion, the useful direction 
of every energy and Ihe innocent eserciac of every tbovgkt. He 
vould make Ihe streams of life Palubrioua, by keeping its fountaina 
pure. The government of the thoughts embraces all the operationg 
of our mental and moral faculties ; and it cannot be commenced too 
early. We are not to wait till sin has grown and flourished, but 
we must root up its seeds as they are bursting into life. The first 
shadowy notion and the first definite conception, are to bow to the 
conlrouling conacience, and take their power from this deity within 
the breast. 

It is necessary that our thoughts should be under regular disci- 
pline, in order to Ihe full and successful exertion of our mental pow- 
ers. What is called a vigorous and active mind seems, aAcr all, to 
tnean only a mind, of which the thoughts are all subjected to the 
authority of its governing powers, and may therefore all be brought 
to bear, with their whole force, on Ihe business in which it ia occu- 
pied.— That our thoughts should be brought under discipline, ia 
necessary for our happinesa in actual life, and to fit ua for its 
common scenes and duties. — But the necessity of regulating our 
thoughts will appear more serious, when we consider their inlluenco 
on our moral character. All action has its origin in (he mind. The 
thought is the rudiment of the deed. Meditation produces desire, 
and desire leads to practice. If then we would have our actions 
right, we must make our Ihoughta pure, and learn to forbear to think 
on what we are forbidden to do. 

We are thus irresistibly led to the conclusion, that he who would 
govern fais actions by the laws of virtue, must regulate his thoughtn 
bv those of reason and religion. It is not possible that a man should 
walk outwardly in the law of God, who ia constantly feeding his im- 
agination with the pleasures of sin. The passions will at last act. 
It is diflicult to slop when wo have inflamed ourselves with every 
possible incentive to advance ; to abstain when appetite is sharp- 
ened to its keenest edjjR, Of what therefore we are forbidden to 
do, we must learn to forbid ourselves to think ; and make the pro- 
priety of action a test of the propriety of thought. If it ia wrong 
to gratify revenge, it is wrong to dwell on it in the imagination. If 
we must resist the allurements of pleasure, we must refuse to con- 
template them. We must not seek to indemnify ourselves for the 
restraints which we impose on our actions, by the sinful indulgen- 
eies of the imagination. There must be no discordance between 
the inward and outwaru man ; thought, word and deed, must be 
constantly and inseparably united. 

However we may succeed in concealing from man our impure 
thoughts, there ia Osg whose eye is always open on our hearts ; and 
11 bring into judgment every secret thing, whether it be good 
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tlQSTB C0MMANDMKST. 
NOTENBEIt 24. 

Thou shall not tteal. 

As the former command requirea purity in our thoughts, solku 
requires honesty and opennesa in our dealings. It carries such a> 
ternal light of its excellence and importance, that it has been aivo- 
cated by all ages and governments. It springs up as an unpcuaedi- 
tated resolve of reason. To disobey this command, then, islodo 
violence to the natural promptings aT the human mind, to a UDin^ 
sal sense of justice — a crime, whose enormity is not easily nw» 
ured. The New Testament joins the Old in promising to the it 
fender, the moat terrible punishments. 

The great christian rule is very explicit, "Whatsoever ye ■ 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them." To foeltte 
force of this rule, we must change placea with the person toward 
whom we intended to be unjust, or with whom we are about to d«il 
Whatever we have to transact with another, though perhaps we 
take such advantages of him as he might never be able to ki>oir,k 
prevent or repair, yet let us ask our consciences, if we codM I* 
content, or deem it just and honourable, to be so used ourselTn! 
and if not, whatsoever the temptation be, either of gain, pleasutcw 
renown, let us reject it with acorn, as that which would make as w 
late the first principle of honesty among men, and e.xpose us to Gsd'l 
promised displeasure. 

Theft is an unjust taking or detaining what is lawfully apotberV 
This may be dono by fraud or force. Thefl includes oppresM 
and unreasonable exaction ; taking advantage cither of the WNh> 
nesa or necessity of others, and imposing such unequal coodiliflf 
upon them as they cannot bear without their detriment or nnt> 
Unmerci fulness and hard dealing is an evident form of thcfl. Il 
withhold a tahourer^s hire, for slight or mercenary motives, is ■Mb' 
er form of this sin. In trade, the common processes of ovet-c(R» 
mending or undervaluing goods, for the sake of advantage ; dR 
using false weights and measures, the giving those descriptions n 
counterfeit wares, which belong to real, all these are so many vio- 
lations of the eighth commandment. 

To prevent theft, let every person have some distinct profetM*^ 
trade or calling — let him labour in this fuichfully and tndustriuud]', 
and then let him he content with what God pleases to bestow oaUi 
fidelity and perseverance. 

There are other forms of theft, not amenable to human laws, ill 
therefore the more aggravated. He who robs an individual of w 
tue, breaks the eighth commandment. The common robber wbt 
perishes on a scaffold before a crowd of gazers is igaomhiioM 
enough, but docs he truly rank in villany with the robber of aDotttr 
class, who, by incessant falsehoods and ingenious simulation, ka^ 
captive the confiding female, and carries her off" from the innoccDCt 
and happiness to which she is never to return ? — Most deeply en*- 
inal, also, is he, who robs an individual of the alTecttons of otben- 
Affection is one form of wealth possessed, for which ti price afsia> 
ilar aftection has been paid, and to which the lawn of fricndahlf 
have given a legal and holy tille. Now he who would deprive M 
of this possession, must extinguish every spark of liumanily bJ 
sympathy within him. He rushes wantonly into the inmost reer*^ 
es of our soul, he lays sacreligious bands on the ark of our comfHt 



NOVKMBKH 3S. 

T/mu thalt not bear faltt viitntit again$t thy neighbour. 

This command requires abstaining from every word which might 
injure our neighbour's churacler, cornfort, inleresl or hopes. As 
the former command ia inlendod to defend our property from inva- 
sion aott plunder, this id designed to preserve our good name from 
mahcious abuse. — It forbids bringing false accusations or giving 
false testimony against any one in courts of justice ; and withholding 
or concealing any fact or sentiment, which prevents evil by being di- 
vulged. — It forbids lying, since this |)rovenls the end of speech, 
and since there ia a tacit agreement amoag men to speak the truth 
to each other. — It tbrbids that common detraction which consists in 
lessening the influence or worth of another. — It forbids flattery, that 
insinuating vice, which attacks a person where he cannot defend 
hioasetf, and calls evil, good ; and good, evil ^ light, darkness ; and 
darkness, light. — It forbids all scuffing at others, accompanied with 
that playliil wit which is deemed innocent. That person wants 
proper principles who subjects his fellow men to the'jeers of raillery. 
— It forbids speaking evil of the absent. It is a duty in a christian 
to defend those who arc not able to defend themselves, — It forbids 
whispering, which is relating men's failings in private, with the in- 
junction of secresy ^ which injunction secures their circulation. 
The meanness of such a disposition, it is hard to overrate. — In short, 
it forbids all malice, revenge, hatred, cruelty, dishonesty, and every 
form of passion which is opposed to strict justice and enlightened 
charity. 

It particularly forbids slander. The slanderer ia like the incen- 
diary, who lights his lire where be knows it will rage, and God only 
can tell where the mulliplyiug miseries of the conflagration will be 
arrested. — The extent of the injury which we may occasion to any 
one, by wounding his reputation, is nut to be estimated merely by 
the. advantages which a pure and honourable character directly af- 
fords. It is necessary to take into account also, the value, above 
even its high intrinsic excellence, which every individual from the 
very constitution of our common nature, is led to attach to it. The 
conscience of the virtuous is, indeed, in one sense of the word, suf- 
ficient to itself It cannot be unhappy, while afflictions are all from 
without, and there is no self-reproach viilhin, to lay open the bosom to 
their cruel power ; yet, even to the virtuous, the approving voice of 
those who are moving along with thcra in their earthly path, is one 
of the most pleasing accessions which their happiness can receive ; 
and to rob them of this voice, or to convert it into murmurs or whis- 
pers of reprehension, is to do a/f the evil which malice, that can not 
rob them of the consciousness of merit itself, is able to cflect, The 
consciousness itself, indeed, ia happily not within the power of the 
calumniator. But if it were within hia power, who can doubt that 
that power wonld be gladly exercised ; — that he who defames at the 
risk of detection, would, if the virtues of others were submitted to 
his will, prevent all peril of this kind, by tearing from the heart 
every virtue, of which he must now be content with denying the ex- 
istence, — and thus at once consign his victim to ignominy, and rob 
him of its only consolation i If even one of the many slanderers 
with whom society is filled, had this tremendous power, there might 
not be a single virtue remaining on the earth. 
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Theu ihalt not covet any thing that U thy neighbaur'r. 

TjiE coveting, here Torbiddcn, may include three degrees,— first, 
a simple deaire ; secondly, a violent passion, and thirdly, an eii) 
disposition breaking out in evil designs and attempts, which, though 
unsucceaafiil, are yet criminal. 

The beginning of coveting is a simple desire. >Vhon a man con- 
aiders and contemplates an object that is useful, pleasant, conreai- 
ent, and alluring, an object of which he is deprived, and which an- 
other person poaeesses, a wiah will perhaps arise that he were th 
possessor, and he will say to himself— It would be better for me if 
I had such things ; and my neighbour who has them is in a nodi 
happier condition than I am. 

This simple wish, unpremeditated, and almost involuntary, iti 
carried no farther, may perhaps deserve rather to fall under tt« 
name of a weakness than of a crime. And yet there is soinetiiiif 
mean, and silly, and irregular, in it ; and reason and religion tetdt 
ug that we ought to restrain and check it in its rise. The bdtet 
and the wiser a man ia, the lesa be will be troubled with frivdoit 
desires of this kind. Equanimity, contentment, reliance upon GoJ, 
and resignation to his providence, are virtues which directly lendlo 
subdue and to suppress such impertinent thoughts. Such thoo^hto. 
though they may not imply any confirmed depravity, show thai Ac 
mind is not in a safe situation ; even as a sluggish heaviness, a ib- 
gree of heat more than usual, and an unequal pulse, though it h 
not a fever, yet is not a proper disposition of the body, or a stiK 
of health. 

But, secondly, such wishes, like bad seed sown in the fniiid,i(i 
apt to take root, and to bring forth evil fruits. When they hit 
been long indulged, and frequently repeated, they produce a frelfti) 
uneasiness, and are transformed into a restless passion, and a no- 
tinual discontent ; and then the mind is off its guard, and dctivend 
up to irregular dispositions. The man is dissatisfied with hi$c(«- 
ditioa ; the blessings and conveniences which he enjoys he sliglw 
and overlooks with base ingratitude ; the things which he onM 
obtain he overrates and admires too much ; the persons who posMM 
what he wants are the objects of his envy, and in some degree of 
his aversion. 

Such a temper is very remote from a sober regard to the proMjli 
of reason, to the will of God, and to the social duties ; for whotmr 
will be a good man, and a good citizen, should keep not only til 
hands, but his eyes and his heart, from the possessions BUd ibc 
property of others. 

From this distempered stale of mind an easy step ia made to ao- 
warrantable actions, to the laying base projects and evil scbeiBef, 
with a view to defraud and injure others, and to obtain the thingi 
which are coveted, as far as it can be done with impunity, and with- 
out falling under the correction of human laws. And this ia pT»- 
porly the crime which stands condemned in this tenth commawt- 
ment ; a commandment which has a respect more or less, to all the 
foregoing commandments of the second table, securing and eofim- 
ing their observance, and condemning Ihoao dispoaitiona and action* 
which directly lead to tho violation of them. 



TBB TEK COHHANDMKNTS, 
BOVEMBER ST. 



The ten commandments cannot be said to be a complete body of 
religion and aystem of morality, nor even to contain the subatance 
of the Mosaic law. They may rather be accounted a rough draught, 
and the outlines of man's duty j and they were principally intended 
to condemn those more heinous transgressions which, if tolerated, 
would destroy all religion, and subvert civil society. Take these 
commandments according to the letter and etrict meaning of the 
words, and you will not easily iind in them aL the duties of piety, 
resignation, prayer, and thanksgiving ; those of patience, charity, 
and humanity, towarda men ; those of sobriety and modesty, the 
regulation of the paasions, and the improvement of the heart 
and mind. 

The first commandment enjoins the worship of one God ; to which 
the gospel adds, there ia one God and Father of all, so there is one ' 
l.ord and Mediator, one church of Christ, one faith, one rule, ' 
and one hope of christians. Hence we are reminded of that unity 
which ought to be preserved amongst believers j an unity, not of 
opinion in doubtful, obscure, and controverted points, for that is im- 
possible, but such an unity as love, and charity, and forbearance, 
and condescension, and meekness, and quietness, will produce in 
virtuous minds. — Yet how many disobey the first great requirement 
of religion, by worshipping wealth, power, and pleasure. Heaven 
defend our age from this growing atheism. 

The ten (commandments may be divided into two parts — into those 
of the iirsi, and thoae of the second table, into our duty to God^ 
and our duty to man. The first is comprised in this one law, Thou 
shalt Jove the Lord thy God with all thy heart : the second is re- 
ducible to this, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: and who- 
soever duly observes these two great commandments, cannot easily 
be deficient in performing his duty to himself 

IVe thus learn that God is an all-perfect spirit, whose worship 
must be pure and spiritual. Our duty to him is faith, gratitude, 
love, reliance, resignation, prayer, hope, a conformity to his will, I 
and au imitation of his holiness. I 

The first of these commandments, or the love of God, is the law | 
of piety ; the second, or the love of man, is the law of charity. 
He therefore who in any point deliberately and habitually oSends 
against his duty to God, breaks the whole law of piety ; and he who 
in the same manner otTends in any instance against his neighbour, 
breaks iho whole law of charity. And in this sense St. James may 
be understood, when speaking of the duty of man to man, he says; 
Whosoever breaks one of these commandments, though he should 
observe the rest, violates the whole law ; namely, the law of be- 
nevolence and charity. 

This love of God and our neighbour is neither an impetuous and 
blind passion, nor a mere speculation, but a good disposition pro- 
duced and cultivated by reason, strengthened by faith, and verified 
by our actions. To love God is to keep his commandments ; and i 
to love men is to do them all the service and all the good that we 
can. Let us entreat the Giver of every good gill, that he would 
have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep these laws. 





thy brother — thy pvur. 

Our heavenly Father lias conslituted the varioua stalioDsnf». 
ciely for this reason doubtless, amnng mnny others, that d/JTcrenl 
individuals might have the oppurtuniiy, and exhibit (be diipoaition 
of fulfilling those duliea to which by this arrangement tbpy mv re- 
spectively called. — The poor are always with you ; and Chti eir- 
cumslance you must regard as an injunction from yotir God, H 
communicate of your abundance for the supply of Ihrir wants. If 
you ara rich, you must be proportionably liberal ; but d« nnl Ihink 
that the duty of assisting the poor and wretched, belongs only tath» 
rich ; though your own circumstances may be comparatively hMiv- 
ble ; though you have not the luxuries which to the afilueiil, fain 
by habitual use become in their estimation necessaries; if jm 
have the common comforts of life, you have always uilh von orimr 
you, some fellow being to whom even the little which you can ipm 
from your slender store, will be a comfort ; impart then with chra^ 
fulness that little'to your poorer neighbour, and since you cuari 
bestow much alms to the body, strive lo rpndcr a service slill nan 
important, by increasing, if it be in your power, his Rptriiiial trttt- 
ures, — his moral and mental happiness. By friendly offices. I|T 
cheerful kindness and tender sympathy, you may oblige aud gr»lilj 
him ; by a christian example and prudent counsel, you mav impmM 
and benefit him. Think not then yourself exempted from the dutici 
enjoined by the Prophet and the Saviour, because you are not rid; 
but "labour, working with your hands the thing that is "ood, llut 
you may be able to give to him who needeth." If you ore'ncll, at 
possess the ability of administering to the wants of many poor •OJ 
sutTering fellow beings, you cannot without great sin neglMltto 
duty. If you expend on the vain aud frivolous objects of lime nl 
sense, the wealth of which you are only the steward ; if by tndvt 
ging to excess the desire of external pomp and parade, or the cilb 
of selfishness and sensuality, you render yourself unable to ■«« 
the poor, and destitute ; or unwilling to listen to their claims, roa 
will expose yourself to a fearful retribution. If you have merd; 
sufficient for what is considered a respectable appearance, by tbt 
world, and appropriate all that you can gain lo maiutain tbaia|H 
pearance, without sometimes submitting to a voluntary sacrilin,a 
willing self-denial for the sake of charity, — you are far fraraltie 
kingdom of heaven. Especially, if you prefer the gratification •( 
your vanity, by showy dress, and glittering ornaments, to tbeivj 
of relieving the afflicted and the indigent, do you prove youfxlf 
unmindful of your Lord's command, and destitute of love lo hit re- 
ligion. — Be admonished then ; seriously resolve lo examine toot 
own heart, and your own conduct. Consider how soon beauty Jnofl 
fade ; how soon all the distinctions of life must cease ; nil its j»n. 
amusements, and indulgences grow taste! ess or tiresome. But the" 
pleasures of beneficence will never lose their relish, the joy of «i>id- 
municating happiness will never grow wearisome, The aatisfvetitn 
of relieving, improving, and gratifying fellow beings, will not caiM 
subsetjuent remorse and shame, but though purchased by prexiA' 
SBcrilices and self-denial, will yield future peace and joy. 
The wordfl ofour Redeemer we balieve. 




TEMPERANCE T» tltWS iJT» DHIXKING. 
NOVEIWBER 39. 



The competilars at the Corinthian games were resolutely temper- 
ate and regular jn iheir diet, in order best to prepare themaelvea for 
(he eventful conflict. Much more should christians submit to self- 
denial and temperance, in order to attain, not a perishable oaken 
garland, but an immortal crown of heavenly glory. To be temper- 
ate in all things is a forgotten rule of great value. I shall confine 
my remarks to eating and drinking. 

The first immediate end of eating and drinking is the preservation 
of life. Vet we must remember that it is life which we are to pro- 
vide for, and not lusury. Eating too much or drinking to any es- 
cess, impairs life. Another end in eating and drinking is, to refresh 
and strengthen the spirits, when wasted by thought or business. — 
Our easily-wearied bodies are provided with meats and drinks as 
remedies to revive and renew the drooping energies. Fet we must 
remember, that any e.vcess defeats this salutary object and wastes 
rather than increases our vigour. Where there is a perpetual cra- 
ving of our artificial appetite, this is passion's prayer for iis own de- 
struction. Hiiw important then is it, that in eating and drinking we 
should take what will support nature, and not what nature must sup- 
port. — Another end in eating and drinking is, to fit us for the duties 
of our station. We have much to do, and all in an uncertain space, 
— we should therefore make the hours devoted to eating aod drink- 
ing merely seasons of short retreats from business, and not the 
business of life itself. How disgusting to see any person preparing, 
recommending, and feasting upon the richeal viands as though there 
was something meritorious in his folly. The intemperance, to 
which such tastes lead, is just as meritorious. The ivaste of time is 
great enough, without being aggravated by brutal stupidity and 
thoughtless ingratitude. 

The evils of intemperance are numerous and fatal. Drunkenness 
betrays most constitutions either to extravagant anger, or sins of 
lewdness. It diaqualities men for the duties of their stations, both 
by the temporary disorder of their faculties, and at length by a con- 
-Btant incapacity and -stupefaction. It is attended with expenses, 
which can of^eu be ill spared.— It is sure to occasion uneasiness in 
the family of the drunkard. It shortens life, and presents a pesti- 
lential example, — Is the drunkard guilty ? Yes — the guilt of any ac- 
tion in a drunkeu man, bears the same proportion to the guilt of the 
like action in a sober man, that the probability of its being (he conse- 
quence of drunkenness bears to absolute certainty. 

How completely this vice reverses all the purposes of God in his 
bounties to man. What was a means of sustenance and help, is 
transformed to a means of stupefaction and weakness, — Hew this 
vice prostrates reputation and destroys all confidence, Some sins 
hurt (he mind only, hut IhU destroys both soul and body, intem- 
perate drinking leads a man to forget God, himself and his neigh- 
bour, By those very stimulants which man was to use as a rational 
being, he degrades himself below the temperate brutes. The scrip- 
tures declare of such persons, "(hey shall not see the kingdom of 
God." 



NOVEMBER 30. 

Offer unto Gad thankigiving. 

Agreeable to eslablished nsage, a day is set apart in NewEoj- 
land, at the end of the harvest, for rendering thanka to God for li> 
smiles on the labours of man, for seeking hia blessing on out uc 
ful inBtitulions, and for imploring hia continued protection tod b 
vour. All repair to the house of God, and if ever the sacrificed 
thanksgiving ascends, from warm, devout, utid overflowing betnv 
it is on this day. There seems one spontaneous burst of gralituii 
and the effect is mr.st salutary. We all need estraordinary menrefr 
tos, and heart stirring appeals. The subjects fitted for this div ati 
those common bounties, which we are apt to overlook because Ibii 
are so common. We should thank God for the gitl of water.a 
bread] of vegetables, fruits and medicines — for light, air, cold m^ I 
heat — for the power of motion, for sleep and labour — for knowlctlp, 
liberty, truth, christian institutions and gospel privileges. 

Thanksgiving day belongs equally to all, as a delightful jubJ««- 1 
a time hallowed, by their earliest recollections, connected withiliw 
juvenile sports and consecrated by each social sympathy. — tji 
beautiful arrangeinent of society, a general invitation is given for^i 
families, however scattered, to repair to the paternal fire-side, i 
keep this day in temperate feasting and religious gladness ; h>( 
to mind particular lilessinga which God has vonchsafed to fui^ 
connexions, and as a social circle, to lifl a commoD voice io ptv 
to the great Giver. 

To Ibis day, the school boy looks with enlhuaiasm, as he re 
in imagination the paradisiacal hours of vacation. — Parent*, Idv, 
rejoice in this day of happy wishes, as thev once more gather >bdK 
their table the children of their affections.— To the fatigued Ubov 
er, too, this is a welcome festival ; for when it comes round, i 
usual call of duty is hushed, there is a sudden and profound pai 
to all the clamour of worldly business ; tired hands throw down tbeii 
tools, and a joyous festivity promises a vacation to all trouble, i»- 
spondency and want. — On this day the rich give to the poor, mt 
thus the revived feeling of joy is made to cheer the depressed spirit* 
even of weary and broken hearted poverty. 

Who, then, is not happy on this day, which brings together tbt 
dispersed members of each affectionate family, stirring up tlwn 
spirits in one generous glow of enthusiasm ; which brings the never- 
to-be-forgotten stveets of home to a new and improved rt- Itab ; wbicli 
opens all the fountains of domestic joy, and sends the tide of sU- 
ness even to the withered heart ; which invites labour to break aC 
its toil, assuring man that his employer requires nothing at bis band , 
which asks the rich to multiply around them the motives of rejoicbi;. 
and allows the deserted to be of good cheer, and makes the ibffot- 
ten to be remembered. Who will not rejoice in thia day, whiebi«> 
the exhausting labours and anxieties of the season tended ; wkkh 
finds the products of industry safely laid up or profitably sold, mai 
which seems almost to defy the rigours of the approachitig wiate 

Think, then, of the blessings which embrace you — the civil iiMti- 
tutions by which you are protected, the social relations in which ye" 
are blessed, the powers with which you are distinguished, and thi 
hopes with which you are endowed — think on these things, and b* 
Sraleful. 



CiCTIONS COKNBCTED WITH -Olt SBAION OP WrNTER. 
DECEMBEK I. 



The withered leaf, the deserted fields, the icy almosphoro and the 
grateful fire, all proclaim ihe coming winter. — We are bound, by a 
boat of reasons, to use the leisure of winter in mental and moral cul- 
tivation. Oh, lei not the spring open upon us and find us still iono' 
rant of useful knowledge, and slill unmoved by religious motives. As 
the harvesl from the fields is now safety gatheredj so let the spring 
witness the nobler harvest of mind ; the treasures of ripe thought 
and matured virtue. 

The winter is often used as a season of pleasure. Instead of us- 
ing "the wells of the desert" as temporary resting places where toil 
was to relax, some have considered them as permanent abodes, 
where idleness was to recline without reproach, and luxury revel 
nrithout harm. — Against these abuses I would now caution all, and 
especially the young. — The love of amusement degenerates into a. 
passion, and then, from being an occasional indulgence, it becomes 
an habitual and therefore a lalal desire. — It tends lo degrade all the 
powers of Ihe imderstanding. It is the eternal law of nature, that 
truth and wisdom are the offspring of labour, of vigour and perse- 
rerance in every worthy object of pursuit. Love of amusement is 
fatal to these. It kindles not the eye of ambition ; it bids the heart 
beat with no throb of generous admiration ; it lets the soul be calm, 
while all ihe rest of our fellows are passing us in the road of virtue 
or of science. — The inordinate love of pleasure is equally hoslile lo 
Ae moral character. Enfeebled intellect brings moral incapacities. 
We have duties to perform, from the cradle lo the grave, and most 
«f life calls for great activity, and the moral honours of our being 
can be won only by the steadfast magnanimity of pious duty. Does 
the enervating school of pleasure brace us for hardy conflict or faith- 
ful perseverance ? Alas ! that hoary headed teacher, experience, 
assures us that the mind which e.xists for pleasure cannot exist for 
duty. Pleasure corrodes all the benevolent emotions of the heart, 
and withers the most sacred ties of domestick affection. — It is also, 
M fatal lo happiness as to virtue. Temporary relaxation, and noth- 
ing more, is alhwable. Continued amusement punishes itself by 
satiety. Happiness flies the presence ofasurfeit. And what occa- 
sional reproaches of conscience 1 what sad mortifications ! what uni- 
versal scorn ! 

These are only a few miseries in the love of amusement. God 
gave the leisure of winter for very different pursuits. My young 
friend, if a siren voice calls you to indulgence, remember the intel- 
lectual and moral degradation to which it will conduct you. Was it 
for the ends of unmanly pleasure that your parents devoted you, 
when ihoy mingled their tears in the waters of your baptism ? Think 
with the elevation and generosity of your ago, whether this is the 
course that leads to honour or to fame ; — whether it was in this dis- 
cipline that they were exercised, who, in every age, have blessed 
and enlightened the world -, whose names you cannot pronounce 
without the tear of gratitude or admiration. Follow then the exam- 
ple of Jesus Christ, whose mind was active in (he cause of truth, 

i ffhoge heart was warm in the cause of virtue. 



I 



DECE9D1BR 3. 

HI u a gotd thing to give Ihanhi tinlo the Lord, and to *ing praiief unfs At 

name, O muni Hi>A : to aheu; forth thy loving kindness in the marMmf, 
and thy faithfutitf.as every night. 

Tug morning and evening of each day can hardly Tail to suggeft 
to a acriuus mind an occasion fur acknowledging iu depeadmce ra 
God. How Buitable thai our first thoughts in the morning ahouU 
be direcied upwards to the great Preserver. How is it that th» re- 
pose has been adminialered to my faculties, during this slate orfcr- 
getfulness into which I have been thrown ? By what strange and 
mysterious process is it, tlint my mind and body arc invigorated tod 
prepared for the duties of another day ? How easily tnigbt I h«« 
slept the sleep of death, and never have awaked, till I opened m} 
eyes in the eternal world. What unseen hand isthis, which bun- 
stored Bie from this emblem of death to life, and activity, and cnjoji- 
menl, which has sustained in motion the springs of life, while llaii 
no knowledge of what was passing around me, and was unable to 
defend myself against danger ? Why have I not been a victim to tU 
devouring element, or had my slumbers disturbed by tlie roariuoT 
a midnight conflagration, or the dying shrieks of my family f Tti» 
because I have been made the care of that watchful guardian, «k 
never slumbers nor sleeps. Shall not this day then be given lo bii 
service in tolien of gratitude for this kind preservation ? 

In the evening also, before we close our eyes in sleep, howula- 
ral that we should render some acknowledgement of our dcpcndann 
in view of the blessings of the preceding day. While the darkixa 
and solitude of our chamber invite lo serious rellcclion, how exce«4- 
tngly natural for the mind to pause and think of some of the lilMt 
impressions of the goodness of God. How many blessings hnslba 
past day brought along with it ? What cause for gratitude, thai whik 
it has witnessed the departure of multitudes into eternity, my lift 
has been spared, and with it all the mercies, which are necessaiy 
lo render it a comfort to me, Perhaps, during the past day, I b>«» 
been subject to some distressing temptation, and have had elrcDBth 
given me to resist it ; or perhaps I have been delivered from som* 
alarming danger, and in a way which seemed to indicate the partic- 
ular care of a gracious providence, la view of all these blcsaiDtt 
especially when I consider, that they are bestowed upon one, ni 
has merited none of them, shall I not say, with a spirit of devoot 
thanksgiving, hiiherlo hath the Lord helped me ? 

These are only two out of the many occasions, which loudly oil 
for a spirit of thankful recollection. It is a spirit, which is not nqli 
demanded by the circumstances in which we are placed, by ^lltbe 
relations which we sustain lo the great Benefactor, but which i«o- 
senlial lo tito highest enjoyment of ihe gifts ofProvidence, Let tin 
impartial, judge whether that man is the mosl bftppy, who receivM 
every blessing as coming from a father's hand, or he, who riofi 
amidst the bounties of heaven, without feeling one thrill oC ninia 
affection, and with a heart bound up in the frost of ingmlilude^ 



A»«kB, Bwahe, and gird up ihy slrength 
To join lbs heavenly bnnd at length. 
To Him, who unceasing Ini-c dlspiays. 
Whom llie powers of iialiiro unceaaingly pi««e. 
To Him thy hoart md liiy hours ba given 
For a fifa of praynr is s life of heaven. 
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DECEMBER 3. 
•Mad thav ihalt call lai name Jemt ; for he ihall taee hit peepU from their 



To us, with our short sighted views, all tilings relating lo the sal- 
vation of this world, may soem to be somolhing vast and almost in- 
finite — may seem to embrace the dominion of God. But let us 
remcrabor that (he empire and the majesty of heaven are not so 
bounded. Let us raise our thouglits to those worlds on worlds, that 
rise and extend, and spread to infinitude, — through regions where 
neither the eyo, nor the thought of man has ever wandered. Let 
ua think of the eighty millions of suns which modem astronomy has 
brought to our view — eighty millions of suns with all their systems. 
L.et us remember that all this too may be but ou'e portion, and a little 
portion, of the ways in which the Almighty travels in the greatness 
of bis power. At the head of this boundless dominion of worlds on 
worlds, and systems on systems, and universe upon universe, sits 
and reigns tho Omnipotent, the Infinite God. Yet fiom this height 
of bis dwelling place, does he descend to behold the things that ard 
done upon earth. He regards our wants and weaknesses ; He takes 
account of our sorrows ; He has made provision for the great, the 
spiritual welfare of our immortal being. In this province of his 
empire, he has raised up one, to be our Hiilper and Saviour, our 
Teacher and Guide, our Mediator and Comforter, our Lawgiver 
itnd Judge. He has made his precepts our law ; his character our 
pattern ; his loveliness our attraction to virtue ; his sufferings our 
salvation ; his death our life ; his resurrection our pledge of im- 
mortality. He has made Jesus, who was crucified, both Christ 
and Lord. Receive Jesus Christ then in the character in which he 
is presented to you. Let questions about his original, metaphysical 
nature be laid to rest. They are not of the Bible. Think of Jesus 
aa your Saviour. Learn of him as your Teacher. Obey him as 
your Master. Imitate him as your Example. Love him as your 
gracious Friend, and Benefactor, and Lord. Receive him as the 
Sun of God. Fill your minds with tho loveliness and grandeur of 
his character, as the brightest Imnge of God, the Representative of 
his authority, the Messenger of bis mercy, the dying Saviour, the 
triumphant Kestorer, the light, life, and salvation of dying and 
guilty men. Fulfil the purpose of his death, and the duly of hon- 
ouring him, by cultivating bis mild, pure, forbearing, and charitablo 
temper of mind. 

Jesus is a Saviour by proclaiming and using various moral means. 
The means must bo agreeable to the end. The misery from which 
Jesus would save man, is tho wrong statn of bis mind and affections. 
This can be removed by no arbitrary oppointmonts of place or coht 
dition, by no e.^ertion of absolute power, like the striking off chains 
at a blow. A moral disease must be cured by moral remedies, suit- 
ed to tbe spiritual malady. The days of miraculous healing are 
over. — Jesus.is a Saviour by his doctrine, example and death. He 
proclaims God's truth which is able to sanctify and save our souls ; 
and he illustrates his religion by his own iraitable example. Leara 
wisdom from this example. Have not the folly to hope for the great 
end, except you devotedly pursue the prescribed means. It is upon 
iJtese which God pours his blessing, for they guide "through faith 
unto salvation." 
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tXTANT BAPTISM. 
DECEMBER 4. 



The baptism of the infants of baptized Christiana was the univer- 
sal, wniform, undisputed practice of the primitive church ; and 
consequently was an apostolic institution. The mode of baptigm, 
whether by immBrsion or atfusion, was in fact, and with great wisdom, 
left to the discretion of the parties concerned, Infant baptism is a 
religious service of great and obvious practical utility. Us utility is 
what most concerns ua. By this solemn profesaion of tbeir own 
failh in Christ, and the voluntary regiBlering of their infant ofTspriiig 
as members of that holy community of which he is the head, parents 
do virtually and strongly bind themselves to perform their duty as 
the disciples and subjects of Christ, and to educate their children 
in the principles and habits, the views and practices, of the society 
in which they are enrolled. 

The parent, who thus enters his child aa a member of the Chris- 
tian community, thereby promises that he will instruct him in Ihe 
knowledge of God, of hia existence, his unity, his unrivalled aulbor- 
ily, his natural and moral attributes, his character, his providence, 
hia just and benevolent government : that he will teach him what 
he is to believe concerning the mission and doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
his miracles, his actions, his discourses, his prophecies, his henevo 
lent and exalted character, his sulTerings and death, his resurrection, 
his ascension, and the subsequent gifts of the Holy Spirit accord- 
ing to his gracious promise : that he will impress upon his mind, 
that the great object of the mission of Jesus was to reveal "Iha 
words of eternal life," and that "God has appointed a day in which 
be will judge the world in righteousness by the man whom he hath 
ordained, of which he halh given assurance to all men in that he 
hath raised him from the dead." Also, that theonly way to secure 
a glorious and happy resurrection is by a prompt, uniform, and 
cheerful obedience to the laws of Christ ; by loving God with all 
the heart and soui ; by doing fo others aa they would that others 
should do to them : and "denying all ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
to live soberly, righteously, and godiily, in this present wovld, look- 
ing for that blessed hope, the glorious appearance of the great God, 
and of our Saviour Jesus Ghnst." And that all privilege, that all 
profession, that all the high titles and characters, which they may 
assume as members of the Christian community, will avail nothing, 
if the heart is not right in the sight of God, if the life is not regu- 
lated by the principles and hopes of the Gospel. 

But this is not all : the Christian, who by bringing his child to bap- 
tism enters his name as a member of the Christian community, vir- 
tually promises that he will bring him up in the discipline of the 
Christian school. He promises that, as soon as the child begins to 
pB susceptible of moral agency, he will make him the subject of 
moral discipline ; that ho will carefully watch the Hrst emotions of 
the afteclions, to encourage and invigorate those which are right, 
and to correct those which tend to vice and misery. That as far as 
possible he will keep him out of the way of temptations which may 
be too powerful for his virtue, from the snare of evil company and 
of bad example ; and will place him in the society of those whose 
conversation may enlighten his mind, and whose example may incite 
him to virtue. 
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BAPTIBH — ADDRESS TO PARENTS. 
DECEMBER 5. 



Christian pRiENos — By this early initiation of your infant off- 
spring into the christian community, you have made a solemn and 
explicit profession of your own faith in the christian religion ; and 
you havD virtually assumed a most serious responsibility, and hare 
laid or rather acknowledged yourselves under the most important 
obligations. 

The solemn profession of your belief in the christian religion up- 
on the birth of n child, and when you thus enter your offspring as 
members of that holy community of which Christ is the head, takes 
place in circumstances peculiarly interesting and impressive. It 
reminds christian parents that the promise is made to them and to 
their children ; and it excites their desires, and stimulates their ex- 
ertions, to train them up in the same principles and views, to form 
them to the same character, and to animate them with the same 
hopes, which are the sources of their own best peace and consola- 
tion in their passage through life. 

You cannot but be anxious, my christian friends, for the future 
welfare and success of your rising offspring. You ofl dart a solici- 
tous eye through the vale of distant years ; and the natural wish of 
the fond parental bosom is, that their lot in life may be safe, honour- 
able and happy. But there is one wish which lies nearer to the 
heart than all the rest ; and that is, that they may be wise and good; 
that they may fear God and keep his commandments ; that ihey may 
not only profess but practice the religion of Christ : that so you 
may look forward with joyful expectation lo a happy interview with 
them at the day of Christ ; and lo the everlasting enjoyment of 
their society, whh that of all the virtuous aad the wise of all ages, 
iD a state of perfect and uninterrupted purity, harmony, and felicity 
when the world and all its concerns shall have passed away as a vis- 
ion of the night. 

For this truly blessed and glorious hope, the christian revelation 
lays a sure foundation. And these interesting and momentous con- 
siderations wiH induce you to train up your children in the love of 
truth, virtue, and piety. Permit me to observe, that it is a great 
and serious charge which is committed to your trust. Of this im- 
portant trust you will be solicitous to render a faithful account. — 
Nothiag can be done without exertion. But from judicious instruc- 
tion, from faithful admonition, from mild and salutary discipline, 
from good example and fervent prayer for the divine blessing, noth- 
ing is too much to be expected. The human heart is susceptible nat- 
urally ; it easily yields to the plastic hand. The human character, 
upon which peace and happiness depend, is the sure result of edu- 
cation and discipline, and of early impressions and associations ; — 
"Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old be 
will not depart from it." 

What an encouragement to diligent and persevering exertion ! 
The seed which is sown with care and skill, and watched and wa- 
tered with assiduous attention, though it may for a lime seem buri- 
ed in the dust, will in the end rise and flourish, and produce a co- 
pious harvest, which will bo the joy and crown of your advancing 
years. "Therefore, let us not be weary in well doing, for in due 
season we shall reap if wc faint not." 
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B OP SEASON IN 



DECEMBER S. 

The inspiration of the Almighty hath give: 



lan vnder standing. 






I looked upon the works of his hands, and pronounced iheni 
The mind of man ia a reflection of his own image. Byil 

re able lo look upon the works of God, and pronounce llieru 
good. Our minda a,re deemed by all men, the proper iDstrumeais ' 
esamining the works of God, and why not as proper instrumeiil. 
esamining hia woiti ? Revelation is an extended reason, sioi 
takes up Ihc process just where nature leavea it. Why is it, tbeii, 
that so many traduce reason, which is thn lamp of tlie Lord within 
us, and prefer indolently to take their religion upoo (rust ? Thi» 
class of persons is large. They are not, perhaps, totally ignorut 
of the facts recorded in sacred history, nor do they discontinue tbe 
readiug of the scriptures ; but they do not search them with llid 
seriousness and attention, which ought ever to characterize the exer- 
tions of an upright mind in the pursuit of truth. It ia the part of ■ 
Iruo christian, in godly simplicity, to pursue the truth for hs a 
sake, and thus, by tbe blessing of the Almighty, receiving it tnli 
good and honest heart, it may produce all tbe fruits of righleoiuam, 
wkick are by Jesus Christ unlo Ike praise and glory of God. 

The subjects of revelation are indeed too spiritual and sublime, l> 
be studied with a hght, trifling, or careless mind. To approach them 
in such a spirit would assuredly be to insult the God of Truth, » 
degrade our own rational powers, and to plunge ourselves deeperin 
ignorance and criminality. But in order to avoid this extreme, it 
it necessary we should fall into the opposite one, — to urider-vnlDI 
the uoble gift of reason, to silence its suggestions — to be inaltentite 
to its faithful rcmonstances, or to oppose its sacred dictates, becane 
of its weakness and imperfections, or on account of any suppoaed 
difficulties, or impenetrable mysteries of revelation i Certainly not. 
It is admitted that it is the sole prerogative of tbe eternal Jehovib 
lo give laws to man — it is granted that it is his prerogative also lo 
communicate those laws in any manner he pleases ; and whenever 
it seems right to bis infinite wisdom to enlarge old laws, or lo rerati 
new ones, it is our indispensable duty to obey them. But then ire 
are not to receive as divine laws, all doctrines that are recommended 
to us by men, for this conduct would txpose us to the innst palpRlite 
contradictions, and to thousands of impositions. On the conltsi?, 
because we are required to submit to the divine authority, we shooU 
receive any doctrine, that it is divine, anttthi) 
nly learn by bringing the doctrine before Ibi 
□D. Reason is unquestionably a divine h*, 
characters upon every human bean ; and as 
IS of the Deity wilt not admit even the ihwigM 
oniratiict himself, or can give contradictory laws lo hif i 
creatures, we may therefore conclude, that nu laws can be divine 
which are a contradiction lo our reason, or which are plainly repug- 
nant to that sense of right and wrong, which is implunted iothe 
mind. But, if any doctrines which arc rccommeudcd to us an di- 
vine, be found to correspond with the congenial eenttmeals of out 
minds ; with the demonstrable perfections of the Deity in Ihc uni- 
verse, and are conhrmed by incontestible evidences uf the divine 
power, then we may be assured that those doctrines descended frpn 
above, that they came down from the Father of light, nnd thai ih« 
Icaclicr of these docUines is VVvo mcaaenjet of God. 



it is evident we can o 

high tribunal of reas 
written with indelible 
the peerless perfectio 
that he can conlradic 



DECEiSBER 7. 

In v>>iich are some thingt hard to be urtdiritaed, vthich they that are un- 
learned and v-natable inreal, aa Iheg do aUo the Other seripturei, unto their 
oicn deitruttioa. 

If all the parts of the sacred volume are not equally easy of com- 
preliension, there ia more oced that clear and practical rules be fixed 
ia our minda, by which wc cqq solve what may otherwise appear 
ambiguous. 

I. One rule ia, to consider that every part of the Bible ia not of 
equal importance to every chrisliati ; and that some parts arc to be 
studied more than others. The Jewish ritual and all that was con- 
nected with the ceremonial law, is abolished by Christianity. Its 
moral precepts are e.xcellent, yet Christianity to us is the guide in 
faith and practice. 

II. We must explain what is obacure by what n plain. What is 
hard to be undcrstooil in the epistles, ought to be interpreted by what 
is clear in the gospels. We ought to begin our inquiries with the 
teachings of Jesus himself, silling tike Mary at his feet and hearing 
hi» words. What is not found in our Saviour's teachings or the rec- 
ords of his life, is not essential to salvation. 

III. We mU9t attend to the subject on which the writer is treating, 
and the connexion in which it stands. Take detached portions of your 
conversation, or passages from your letters, where you was writing 
on ditferent subjects, and what strange and inconsistent conclusions 
may men draw from them ! a lehole book of the Bible should be 
read at once, to bo well understood ; and in controversy, one author 
should not be quoted for or against another, unless it is clear that 
both are writing about the same thing, and under the same circum- 



IV. The last rule which need be mentioned is, — you most bring 
to your study of the Bible, a serious, impartial, honest mind. This 
will give you the beat commentary on every doubltui passage, and 
without it you may wrest the plainest paria of the scriptures, as 
well as the most difficult, to your own destruction. We must bring 
to this study a deep conviction of its importance ; a recollection that 
it ia for the truth which God himself has revealed, that we are in- 
quiring ; and that each of us has a personal and eternal interest in 
thia truth. Let us not examine religion as a curious theory which 
has no bearing on our own conduct ; but as a system of truth by 
which our lives here are to be governed, and our conduct is to be 
judged hereafter ul the bar of Christ, Let us not, as we read, in- 
quire how this or that passage applies lo our neighbour, but ask 
what it teaches to ourselves ; what duty does it point out to us, of 
what sin does it convince us, against what danger does it warn us, 
what change in our lives does it require of us ? Let us bring to 
our inquiries a disposition to submit lo the leaching and will of God, 
Let us Illy aside all previous biasses, all preconceived opinions, all 
favourite prejudices, and inquire not what is orthodox, or what is 
liberal, but what is true. Let us come with humble, eandld, docile 
minds and with llie prayer of David on our lips ; "Teach mc, O 
Lord the way of thy statutes, and I shall keep it unto the end. Give 
me understanding, and I shall keep thy law ; yea t shall keep it 
with my wliole heart. Make me to go in the path of thy command- 
racntu, for therein is mv di.-sire." 



THB ADTAKTAGBS OF S 
DECEHBKR 8. 

It IS good /or me, that 1 hoee been afflicted. 

is, though they may wenr the guise of punishmeots, ve 
■ed solely for the sake of [iiiniahincQl but of correc- 
tion. It ia triul which purities as well as strengthens. Sicknessg 
the nioBt common form of affliction. 

I. lis first advantage is, it calls Ike attetdion directlg andfm-cMjk 
God. We are apt to repose in second causear but when the ph»»- 
cian cannot assure ua of the origin of our disorder, when experieDce 
is baffled and philosophy confounded, then we learn that there is i 
God in the earth. From this slumber of our pious reflections, il it 
the oBice of violent and sudden disease to awakea ua. 

II. A second benciit is, me learn the uncertainly of temporal tnjtf- 
men(s. This teaches the folly of cherishing extravagant desim 
But this uncerlaioty, you will say, no man ia so absurd as to dent : 
there needs no messenger of ivralh to tell us this. But therein 
wide difference between believing, or even nssenting to a troth a 
philosophy or morals, and being the subject of the experimeat vbicb 
proves it. When God blasts at once the confidence of our expecta- 
tions, when a sickly wind is permitted to pass over our luxuriiM 
hopca, and they are gone — then the sinews of our presurapluoaUKH 
are cut in a moment ; and what volumes failed to teach, is enslamped 
forever on the mind, by one short, probing leaaon of personal sufferins. 

III. A third advantage is, il teaches the utler imbecUilif offmi 
wealth, heiinly and power. Siiid a wreath of laurel round thenC 
man's b^o^v, will it assuage his achiog temples P Place in his Wh 
tionless hand the sceptre of an empire, and will he grasp it ? N^- 
Let us learn theu to discipliuo our des^ires, to correct our judgnMOl, 
and rely only on God and virtue. 

IV. Sickness shews our depcndance on one another. Take t 
muscular and gigantic frame, which now disdains to be obliged, i 
stretch it on a bed of sickness ! Where is that proud and fitn 
.spirit ? A child may contend with that palsied arm ! I-Iow entirrlj 
dependant does sickness make us all ; and what gratitude should *e 
cherish to the gentle hand that relieves us ; and bow devoutly ihinli 
God, that he has given friendship to cbeor and bless our carthb 

V. Sickness toflens the heart. It is impossible properly to com- 
miserate afflictions, which we have never experienced, and cannol 
therefore estimate. See with what facility and advantage, one, who 
has endured pain, will anticipate the wants of a sick companion, ibJ 
administer relief or whisper cheering consolations, while anolbei 
stands by totally insensible. 

VI. Sickness teaches the value of health. We neglect to priw 
many blessings until they are taking their flight. Weakness puis 
new value upon strength. ] 

VII. Sickness teaches, that, preparation for death must bt wudi \ 
during health. Instead of acquiring religion on a sick bed, thai i< I 
the place where we need all its supporting and consolatory power. If 
sickness does not lead us to piety, to sympathy, to charity and mortl ' 
watchfulness, it is a lesson which has failed in its great purpoM. 

A sickness awaits us from which we shall not recover. (Vhta II 
places us in an extended and narrow vista, with eternity a> ibe tut 
object at its termination, may we be found prepared to meet our Goi 



Who have fitd fur refuge to lay hold upon the hope eetheforaa: which hope 
toe have a) an anchor of the eoul, both sure and steadfaat, and iDhich enter- 
c(A into that aithin the veil. 

The blessings and privilegeii of redemplioa are Ihe hope here 
mentioned. All the nations of Christendom have this attainable 
hope set before them. Christ may be called our refuge from sin 
and wretchedness ; since laying hold on him, we are safe from all 
alarms or dangers. He opens to us God's grace, the conditions of 
final acceptance and the blessed rewards of holiness. We become, 
by our union with him, heirs of great and precious promises ; joint- 
heirs, with him, of the heavenly heritage. When the kingdom of 
God is within us, then Christ is in ua the hope of glorv. From this 
hope must flow assurance, and joy, piety and peace. The treasure 
of our atfectiona being laid up in heaven, our chriatian hope is an 
anchor indeed to our souls, both sure and steadfast. What a sup- 
port this, amidst the disappointments and trials of life ! What the 
anchor is to a ship in a dark night, on an unknown coast, and 
amidst a boisterous ocean, christian hope is to the soul, when dis- 
tracted by the confusion of the world. In danger, it gives security: 
amid general fluctuation it aflbrds one fi\ed point of rest. It is 
among the most eminent of all (he advantages which religion now 
confers. — Was this hope entertained with that full persuasion, which 
christian faith demands, it would, in truth, not merely alleviate, hut 
totally annihilate all human miseries. It would banish discontent, 
extinguish grief, and suspend the very feeling of pain. — But, allow- 
ing for the mixture of human frailty ; admitting those abatements 
vhich our imperfection makes upon the effect of every religious 
principle ; still, we shall find that in proportion to the degree in 
which the hope of heaven operates upon good men, they will be tran- 
quil under sufferings ; nay, they will be nappy, in comparison with 
those who enjoy no such relief. What, indeed, in the course of 
human afiairs, is sufiicient to disturb, far less to overwhelm the mind 
otlliat man, who can look down on all human things from an eleva- 
tion BO much above them ? He feels himself only a passenger 
through this world. He is travelling to a happier country. How 
disagreeable soever the occurrences of hie journey may be, yet at 
every stage he receives the assurance that he is drawing nearer and 
nearer to the point of rest and felicity. — Devout follower of Christ 1 
endure and thou shalt overcome ; persevere and thou shall be suc- 
cessful. The time of earthly trial and anxiety hastens to its close : 
thy mansion is prepared above : thy rest remaineth with the people 
of God. The disorders which vice has introduced into the world, 
are about to terminate with you, and all tears shall be wiped awoy 
from your eyes. 

The firm assurance of this happy conclusion to the vexations and 
vanities of life, works a greater eflect on the sincere and humble 
christian, than all the refinements of philosophy can ever produce 
on the most learned sceptic. Learning may charm and sooth during 
health and prosperity, hut christian hope it is, which must console, 
restore and support us in the hour of adversity and death. Let the 
World's glories fade, christian hope opens another region, where du- 
rable splendour is secured. Earthly fountains may fail, hut the 
waters which gush from the throne of God, are eternal. Earthly 
riches may take wings, hut the treasure which is laid up in heaven, 
no crafl or violence can take from us. 



362 JESUS CHRIST OUtt SUEPHEOD. 

DECEiMBER 10. 

He uiill gather the Iambi tcith his arm, and carry them in hit baiom. 

Christ having ipdentified himself with his rcligioD and its eflecls, 
the sacred historiana have given us many representations of him un- 
der ihe most endearing Himilitudes. His relation, as Hhepheids 
his flock, is most impressive. The superintendance, watchfuluM, 
and afTeclioQ of Christ, for his church, is thus beautifully portrajti 

He Jciil gaiker Ike tamb» tcilh his arm. Lamba sometimes am 
the footsteps of the flock, wauder from the fold and are in dan^erif 
being lost in the wilderness, or surprised by the wolf. To auDilu 
deviations from the way of life, christians are liable. Many arellM 
errours both in doctrine and practice with which they are, at limei, 
chargeable. Overlooking their weakness and folly, the beavalj 
shepherd abandons them not. Amidst all their wanderings benerai 
loses sight of them. Should they bo unable to return, assistance 
will be afforded, and divine strength be perfected in their weakHti. 

He ahall carry Ihem in kis bosom. These words seem to alluAsU 
what probably often happened in the country of Judea, where ti» 
feeble young lamb, exposed lo the damp and cold of the maraing tf 
evening air, was taken up by Ihe shepherd, and carried in hisboaon 
to the shelter in which the flock was folded. The imagery eet- 
veys a lively idea of ihe safety and happiness of those anxious cdJ 
distressed souls, who, by faith, may be said (o be lodged in ibebw- 
om of the chief shepherd above. Gathered in the arms and lyis| 
in the bosom of its shepherd, how safe from every disaster nHUttbt 
feeble lamb be ! Thus secure are all they, who, by faith nnd tore, 
are united to Christ. In the world they may have tribulalioD, but 
in him they shall find pence. Under all their trials and fears,tb«r 
souls shall rest on his powerful arm, and rejoice Jn his redeemiq 
love. What nearness of relationship, what refreshing comfodt 
are suggested by the representation of being carried in the boaoD 
of the shepherd ! What tender and winning care docs Christ, ■)■>. 
show towards his disciples ; and by his doctrine, life, sufferings aai 
death, he would conduct ua from one stage to another in out nxnl 
progress, until we shall safely reach our destined abode with him il 
heaven. Touched with Ihe feeling of our inflrmities he wilt be * 
strength of the weak. His disciple.>4 may be burdened, but they al 
not be overburdened. When e.^tra trials are allotted, e.\tni sof- 
ports shall be aflbrded ; and in the midst of darkness, light shall b*ui 
forth. Believers, young in years, or young in grace, shall be gpttij 
led on, as iheir knowledge, experience and strength may incrMtc, 
gradually advancing tilt, under such guidance, tbcy shall be MH 
the heavenly Zion. 

How should this view of our Saviour^s character and oOkoa Iw' 
us to admire his condescension and grace. How beautifully H b>* 
religion represented as binding up Ihe brolien heart, feeding th* 
hungry, supplying the destitute, and giving liberty to the caplirc- 
Come unio me, all yo who labour and arc heavy laden, audi »iU 
pjve you rest. To men debased by ignorance and perverted by «in, 
Christ came an instructor and a refuge. To the prisoners in guill. 
lo the wretched captives of temptation, who had boon left 8tri|i|>«d 
and wounded, whose understand ines had been blinded, ntkd wIkm 
Rioral powers had been enfeebled, Christ came, to heal their wouodi. 
and lo gather them under one shcjihcrd into onf heavenly fold. 



■ANCTION9 OF THE GOSPEL. 963 

DECEHBEn II. 

Come ye bleated — Depart yt cursed. 

The sanctions of the gospel, like the nature of the mind'a attri- 
butes, are eternal. Tbe gospel proceeded I'rom a Being, whose at- 
tributes perfectly harmonize, and whose whole character is summed 
up in one word — love. God ia never said to bo all Justice, or all 
power, but he is expressly said to be all love. The gospel is a sys- 
tem oi love, of redeemiog love, of restoring love. — It we wound 
our body, God has secreted medicated powers within us, which con- 
stantly aim at repairing delects ; and tbe evils of onegencration are 
lessened in each succeeding. So in tbe moral world, there is a 
tendency to heal, restore and strengtbca. But is this eternal law 
of nature, inconsistent with its abuse, defeat and subversion ? It is 
Just that God should be merciful, and merciful that be should be just. 
— Look now at those testa, which exclude the wicked from a state 
of inconceivable bliss. "The door was shut ; outer darkness ; the 
punishment of that period, or continued punishment ; lire ; death; 
perdition ; shall not see life ; and the destruction of that period, or 
protracted destruction, from the presence of the Lord and his glo- 
rious power." 

To this we know will be added extreme meitlal an^ish, arising 
from the consideration of tehtU these victims of Divine Justice have 
lost, and tbe consideration of the trilling value of those objects IVic 
which they lost it ; from the stings of conscience, and the company 
of only wicked and miserable beings. "There will be weeping and 
wsiliog and gnashing of teeth." 

But granting that virtue is, in its nature, cfernal, and that vice be- 
ing opposed to God and nature, is temporary, and that all will be 
restored to virtue, and fmally admitted thereby to happiness, yet I 
flay, the wicked will have lost the happiness of Christ's mediatorial 
kingdom ; they will not only have lost this, but their future situa- 
ation — their situation both absolute and relative to all eternity, will 
be affected by the loss. They must be, for ever, behind those, 
who made a proper improvement of thrir first slate, and who will 
bo advancing in intellectual and moral perfection and happiness, 
during all that period, in which they are sutlcriug that puDtshmenl, 
which was necessary to destroy — not themselves — but their einfal 
habits, and to prepare them for the enjoyment of con^cquenl happi- 
ness. So that literally — without any straiuing of the words — their 
punishment will be eternal. 

Of all practical considerations, this is the most important. It 
«hows that the connexion between siu and misery ia eternal, immu- 
table, indissoluble ^ that really and truly, though in a sense diS'er- 
ent from that in which the words are generally understood, sin is of 
infinite demerit ; that in its consequences — consequences which can 
not be avoided, but which are a part of those laws by which the 
moral world is governed — it affects the state for ever. — This view 
of the punishment of the wicked implies an inferiority of happiness 
through all the ages of eternity. 

These are the real sanctions of the gospel, — He who contrasts 
happiness and misery, and contrasts the blissful invitation. Come 
ye blessed, with the dread denunciation, Depart ye curatd, wants no 
other motive to make this his fixed — determined — unalterable res- 
olution — / act for immartatily . 

45 




;n(] from (he bepinning, orders events by ihsl 
I of consequences, which baffles human comprehension- 
He makes ihe greatest and most permanent eflecla to folio* from 
causes apparently the most insignificant and transilury. — How of- 
ten has a single word, a glance of the eye, a familiar conversalion 
or a friendly visit, laid the foundation for our future friendship and 
future success. How do we remember, that a single tliciught, sug- 
gested in a moment, as a reverie of the imagination, has led to re- 
sults aReciing our whole character, situation and happiness. How 
do our minds recall the day, the evening, and the hour, when a 
great decisive point was fixed in our history. The mighty mer, 
which rolla on through empires its vastness of waters to the o*e«i, 
has its beginning in a little spring which the eye might overlooker 
the hands con6ne. 

This principle may be illustrated by recurring to the historr of 
empires ; the rise of Christianity ; the rise too of its corruptions 
" ' " ■ ■' th ■" * ■■ ■ 



eginning of the reformation, and the 
and moral habits. — Look at what small events hi 
tiny of empires ! A single individual's mind, <i 
atea in secret : thought follows thought, rapidly 
ferments ; it bursts from its confinement ; 
multitudes ; and forms those torrents of popular optc 
they meet and clash, the shock is felt, far and widi 
ciety — then rises the storm of human passions ; th 
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tumbled down, and sceptres broken ; temples and palaces 
ground : the peaceful citizen beholds the flame that 
ftuita of his toil, extinguished only by the blood of his children — then 
follows the shout of victory, mixed with Ihe shriek of the widow 
and the orphan ; the choral song of triumph, and the funeral dirge; 
while over the face of desolated and weeping nature, the crimson 
banner of conquest waves. 

Turn now to Ihe cottage of the carpenter of rfazareth, and to 
the huts of a few fisherman of Galilee. Who could have conceived, 
that from such an origin, should have sprung a spiritual dominroa, 
which not only baffled the wisdom of the wise and the powvr of lb« 
mighty, but the more it was persecuted and opposed, grew and 
flourished the more — A apnrk burst suddenly into a mighty flame— 
Amidst rushing storms and whelming floods, it rose with inesiin- 
guiahahle and increasing brightness, and nation afler nation "saw 
a great light" overspreading the earth. — Here, as on a magnificni 
funeral pile, were thrown in heaps of ruin, the temples of saperati- 
tion, the idols, the pomps, the vanities, which had, for so many igw. 
dazzled and deluded the human mind ; while the guardian Bpiril»of 
our race sung "peace on earth, and good will towards men, and iHoty 
to God in the highest." — Thus rises, unperceived by human sight, 
the small dim vapour of the sky ; which, continually increasine, u 
it sails along, at length involves the whole face of heaven ; and de- 
scends in large abundance on the parched earth ; refreshing th« wiil 
and blessing the inhahitanis — 

"shoilding hflrba and fruiia and flowers 
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DECEMBER 13. 

Ptler taid, — Behold we have foraaktn ali 
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ur earthly interests s 
leans that he is to be bo 
ea shall not wean us from oi 
eligiou? principle, which oi 
cl, is worth little, unless i 
) the whole life. God i 
ch of his will aa suited man's condition and 
veral dispenaations having produced their | 
effects, he saw the world ready for the last discoveries of his mind. 
He accordingly selected his beloved Son, to whom he gave his spirk 
without measure, that he might guide men anew in the path of life 
and happmei43. The religion which this Son disclosed, claims our 
faith, (lur conlidence, and our love. It is no temporary or partial 
obligation, but is designed for all generations throughout the world, 
la giving ourselves up to this, we devote our souls to Christ. 
Christianity on her first appearance may be considered aa addreaa- 
ing maukind thus — "Hitherto you have been virtuous, whenever you 
hav^ been so, because your natural propensities inclined you rather 
to good than to evil j or because your reason was strong enough to 
controul the violence of your passiona ; or In obedience to the laws 
of your country ; or from a prudent regard not only to the public, 
but to your private welfare : but few of you have pursued the same 
conduct upoD the same principle, and none upon the only principle 
which is sound and permanent. Vou have dune no murder ; the 
laws of society perhaps sheathed your sword : you have borne no 
false witness against your neighbour ; a sense of honour, a decent 
regard to your own character, withheld you from the commission of 
so baae a crime. Vou have shared your abundance with the poor 
and needy ; thanks be to the education, or perhaps to the native feel- 
ings, which rendered you compassionate. It is not the design of the 
revelation which is now given to you to take one little from the util- 
ity or splendour of your virtues ; cherish them all, but from a heller 
motive i not trom self love, not from the love of man, but from the 
love of God, in obedience to his will, and for the promotion of 
bis glory." 

It was reasonably to be ospected that such a law as this, derived 
from such a aource and promulgated ly such a minister, would not 
be enforced by weak or ordinary eshortationa to obedience. Our 
Saviour claims of his followers a zealous fidelity, a heartfelt loyally, 
which no other governours or legislators would have dared to ask. 
It was not a common doctrine, nor was it one of those conjectural 
theories which the wisdom of philosophers had been so diligent in 
framing, that our Lord delivered to us, but the word of truth ; it 
was the Father unveiling himself to mankind by the ministration of 
his Son : "Do thus, for it is my will." This was a sanction to 
moral conduct, which fixed it forever upon its proper basis ^ and a 
terrour to the ungodly beyond the severest apprehensions which 
human authority, when armed with its utmost power, had ever been 
able to excite. 

What shall I do to be saved ? Jesus answered the young rich 
man — "Go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and Ihoii 
shalt have treasure in heaven, and come andfoUoio me." 





356 sbjititude to public benefactors. 

december 14. 

Cast 

Tsrs day brioga the anniTersary of Washington's death. He died 
as he hail lived, honoured and beloved. His death was timelx, for 
the imbecilities of age had thrown no dimness over the lustre of liis 
actions. In his mind, judgment predominated over cverr otbei 
power. Novelties, with him, had Dothing to do with discussions lor 
practice ; and experiment was so mingled with the results of paS 
years, as not to be distinguished. He had a clear knowledge of 
character in the individual state, and an unrivalled judgment to col- 
lect, sifl, separate and use for ibe most vnluable purposes, the in* 
formation and counsels of others. He was a Urm defender of rdi- 
ginua liberty, and a sincere patron of Christianity. — He was rewarded 
for his labours, sacrifices and dangers, in the highest hooounol 
our land, and what is far better, in the gratitude of a free people.— 
I have mentioned him to rouse your mind to like industry, faithfol- 
iiea.H and charity j and to present a striking Instance of virtue hon- 
oured and perseverance rewarded. — There are few who have op- 
portunities of being so extensively useful as he was. But are liiej 
therefore the less worthy of remuneration .' 

Take the chief civil ofKcer of a town, who has through a tone 
series of years, spared no time or toil in advancing the inlerest uj 
happiness of its inhabitants. Can it comport with the dignity ot 
pride, with the justice or humanity of christian cilizcDS, to Inol 
ench a man with disrespect, especially if old age has deprived bin 
of some of his enprgies ? The town which by cold neglect or care- 
fully prepared vexations, renders the last days of such a faithbil 
servant unhappy and destitute, deserves the execration of aoctelr. 

How many melancholy instances of ingratitude towards public 
benefactors do we see in ihc course of our lives. Among the tnovt 
afflictive is the unkindness shown to aged ministers. Tour minJstci 
is ripe in years ; he camo among yon on one errand and with one 
motive, the errand of love and the motive of usefulness. Year aftet 
year he has toiled for you, receiving in return, just enough to sup- 
port his family in that respectability which you and the pubUc re- 
quired. On his bended knees day after day, has he implored Heav- 
en to prosper your labours, to preserve your health, to defend year 
innocence and sanctify your souls. In sickness he has come to 
angel of relief; in trouble a messenger of consolation, and in anjii- 
ety the bearer of hope. In public he has strove to win you and 
your friends to Christ, and to gather you into the great Shephenl's 
fold. He has spoken the word which has stayed the etPp of vice tl 
your relations, and family ; he has guarded your children and made 
many what they now are, the ornaments and benefactors of society. 
Are not all these peculiarly tender, endearing and permanent good 
labours, enough to secure his comfortable support and your unnesi- 
taling respect in his old age ? He has been a father to you, and 
will you cast him off in the time of his old age, and foTBaka him 
only because his strength has failed ? What if his power of utter- 
ance is imperfect, or his indiscretion apparent ; is he to be le« 
pitied ? I know men's propensity to worship the rising sun, but how 
ba^e the ingratitude to forget at its setting, the light sod li 
afforded us Ikrotigk the day .' 




THE GOOBNESS OP THE DEITT. 357 

DECGSfBER 15. 

Tkt Lard is good to all ; and kit tender mtrciei art over all hii morii. 

The proof of the divine goodnesB resls upon two propositions, 
each, as we contead, capable of being made out by observations 
drawn from the appearances of nature. — The first is, "that, in a 
Tast plurality of instances in which contrivance is^ perceived, the 
design of thtJ contrivance is beneficial." — The second, "thai the 
Deity has superadded pleasure to animal sensations, beyond what 
was necessary for any other purpose, or when the purpose, so far as 
it was necessary, might have been effected by the operation of pain." 

When God created the human species, either he wished their hap- 
piness, or he wished their misery, or he was indifferent and uncon- 
cerned about either. — If he had wished our misery, he might have 
made sure of hia purpose, by forming our senses to be so many sores 
and pains to us, as they are now instruments of gratification and 
enjoyment ; or by placing us amidst objects, bo ill suited to our per- 
ceptions as to have continually offended us, instead of ministering 
to our refreehmeni and delight. He might have made, for example, 
every thing we tasted, bitter ; every thing we saw, loathsome ; every 
thing we touched, a sting ; every smell, a stench ; and every sound, 
a discord. — If he had been indifferent about our happiness or mis- 
ery, we must impute to our good fortune (aa all design by this sup- 
posilton is excluded) both the capacity of our senses to receive 
pleasure, and the supply of external objects fitted to produce it. 

But either of these, and still more both of them, being too much 
to be attributed to accident, nothing remains but the first supposi- 
tion, that God, when he created the human species, wished Iheir 
happiness ; made for them the provision which he has made, with 
that view, and for that purpose. 

The same argument may be proposed in different terras, thus : 
Contrivance proves design ; and the predominant tendency of (he 
contrivance indicates the disposition of the designer. The world 
abounds with contrivances ; and all the contrivances which we are 
acquainted with, are directed to beneficial purposes. Evil, no doubt, 
exists; hut it is never, that wc can perceive, the object of contrivance. 
Teeth are made to eat, not to ache ; their aching now and then is in- 
cidental to the contrivance, perhaps inseparable from it : or even, if 
you will, let it be called a defect in the contrivance ; hut it is not 
the object of it. This is a distinction which well deserves to be atten- 
ded to. In describing implements of husbandry, you would hardly say 
of the sickle, that it is made to cut the reaper's hand, (hough this mis- 
chief often follows. But if you had occasion to describe instruments 
of torture or esecution, this engine, you would say, is to extend 
the sinews ; this to dislocate the joints. Here, pain and misery are 
the very objects of the contrivance. Now nothing of this sort is 
to be found in the works of nature. Wc never discover a train of 
contrivances to bring about an evil purpose. No anatomist ever dis- 
covered a system of organization, calculated to produce pain and 
disease ; or, in explaining the part* of the human body, ever said, 
ihia is (o irritate ; this to inflame ; this duct is to convey the gravel 
to the kidneys ; this gland is to secrete the humour which forms the 
gout : if by chance he come at a part of which he knows not the 
use, the most he can say is, that it is usele.ss ; no one ever s 
that it is put there to incommode, to annoy, or to torment. 




rUTDRE LIFE, THE MOTIVE TO VIRTUE. 

DECCMBBR 18. 

every man according la hit deedi : to them who 6y jio- 
inwell doing ttekfoT glory and honour ond immort-'-- 



Call to mind that doctrine of revelation, which afTords lo v 
a stronger motive [han any other, ond is better tlian any olbef 
adapted lo engage mankind in the service of God, and lead them la 
their intended perfection. Can there be any doubt of the doctrine 
which we mean ? Will any one, who has not discarded all motisw 
of a religious nature, hesitate for a moment to point out that one lij 
which he is principally actuated ? What is the most powerful in- 
ducement to virtue ? Is it not the belief, that it will be rewarded 
hereafter ? And what is the most powerful restraint upon sin ? " 
not a belief, that it will be punished hereafter ? What is oui 
consolation in the loss of friends ? Is it not that they have gope to 
be happy, and that we shall see them again ? What is our best comfoO 
in every misery, except in that which vice produces ? Is it notUiat 
we shall soon bo received to a state in which there will be no mtn 
of it ? And in that solemn hour, into which the hopes and the feort, 
Ihe thoughts and the actions of life are crowded together ; »hM 
we hear the voice of an awful authority calling upon us lo nulic 
haste, for it was time that we were gone ; when we feel tbU * 
rtiust leave all that we ever knew of enjoyment, all that we bin 
ever proved of existence j when we see the veil det>cending, whidr 
is to drop between us and the world forever, what is our support, 
what is our hope, what is our doclrinn then f Are we eiqployeo io 
investigating whether this doctrine be not a sound one, andthil 
other, a heresy f No — the great support of dissolving nature is ik 
trust that it will again be restored to u.s, and with higher exerciM 
and powers than ever ; the blessed hope to which we turn from Jl 
dispute and noise, is the hope of immortality ; the great queitiot 
which lingers on the tongue till it can articulate no longer, andlben 
stays upon the mind till reason leaves it, is this : "If a man die it 
he live again ?" 

All our hopes, fears and thoughts concerning our future sUte, 
thus rest upon the previous belief, that there is a future slate. K 
we are told, that no christian ev<:r thinks of doubting that thcrC is 
another life, we answer that we are glad, and that no clirialina eW 
should think of doubting it ; but we ask in our turn, ichtf he never 
thinks of doubting it ? Because it is so plainly revealed in the cluir 
tian Ecrfpturcs j because the whole christian dispensation is foooM 
upon it and because Christ himself died to con6rm it ; hecattae, ia 
short, he is a christian. The heathen thought of doubling it ; in fw, 
they never thought of it with certainty ; and it is a lull belief in ihi* 
doctrine, as taught and proved by Jesus Christ, which, (ogcthet 
with its proper effecis, makes a man a christian. If Uierefen 
the doctrine of immortality be our highest motive, consolatioa 
and hope, it takes the greatest share in enabling us lo Ailgl Lbe de- 
sign of God in our creation, by making ourselves virtuous andlup- 

' ; that is to say, it is Ihe most important doctrine of revelstioa 

ith Ihi^ doctrine is connected that of equal rewards and puoisb- 
mcnts ; our future slate will be a state of exacl retribution. Evei* 
good deed will produce its happy, and every bad deed, its o» 
iluence upon our condition hereai^er. 
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I UECEHBGR IT. 

I Speak every man Ike truth to hit neighbour. 

We should suppose the odious vice of lying would be so deeply 
and generally detested, as to work ils own cure. But, every day 
' ire have reason for distrust and caution. We canuot give implicit 
faith to the declarations we hear, or the movcmenta we notice. I 
' ehall mention but a few instances. — 1, A common mode of lying is, 
' by exaggeration. There are persons who deal altogether in superla- 
tives, who cannot endure a plain honest delineation. Hence we find 
them swelling and stretching a description beyond nature and truth. 
This impairs the power of accurate discrimination, and perverts 
the moral sensibility. — H. Another mode is by equitocaiion ; cloth- 
ing our thoughts in words, which we intend shall bewilder, or shall 
convey a meaning different from the one in our minds. This bal- 
lancing of remarks upon a pivot, leaving them to weigh one side or 
the other, as interest shall afterwards demand, shows a deep and 
■watchful dishonesty. — III. A third mode is, hy flattery. The flat- 
terer, without feeling any alarm, puts on the garb of honesty. How 
disgusting to hear men repealing over to every attractive face, the 
same alphabet of warm professions. The sincere and feeling ex- 
pressions, which are sacred to friendship, are debased to the lang- 
guage of imposition. Is it any palliation for having poisoned your 
friend, that what you gave him was concealed in honey ? — IV. An- 
other mode is, in comirum business. Base enough is he, who repre- 
sents his goods in a light he knows they do not deserve ; making his 
quantity of praise rise in proportion to the ignorance of his cus- 
tomer. This has produced a lamentable state of incredulity, and 
confidence is no where safe. — V. Another mode is, in small Ikinga. 
The evil here is great. He who deceives me to day in a trifle, wilt 
■tomorrow become bold enough to attempt more. — VI. Another mode 
is, in speaking of characters. The evil here is greater. One rash 
or prejudicial word may cast a slain upon a character which can 
never be wiped off. Put the case to yourself. Think with what 
feelings you hear an ill founded and malicious report about yourself; 
and that report too, carried from fireside to fireside in the form of 
& secret — a form which generally secures its currency. We see 
persons who are willing to pull down from their elevation those with 
whom they cannot rise to an equality. So you think the crimin- 
ality of such envy and malice, small f The slanderer is the incen- 
diary of suciely. — Truth is violated, too, by excessive praise, be- 
stowed on men whoso office or wealth only protects them from 
eeneral execration. — VII. Another mode is, in eTpressing opinion. 
There are persons who will tell the truth, but not the whole truth. 
~He who adds to, or withholds from, a narration, any fact which he- 
lo'ngs to it, is a falaiher, and sacrifices the principle which binds so- 
ciety together. We fear there are some who esteem lightly the 
solemnity of an oath ; some, who have invited the eye of God to 
witness their perjury ! 

Falsehood is dishonourable, for there is a tacit agreement among 
men to speak the truth to each other. — It is fatal to a man's worldly 
interest ; and it is strictly forbidden by Christianity. 

Falsehaatl ! thoa misery making demon ; 
It ia thou Ihat RH'st dot life with wo. 
Truth ! sDstainer of the world, &nd God'a 





TTIBOW AND PiTHERLBSS. 

DECEMBER 18. 

_. . religien and vndefiltd, before God and the Father it this, to tint Ik 
fathtrteis and the vtidoust ia their affiiction, and to keep himtelf untpotled 
front the world. 

At this iDclement season are there no widows antl Tatherless who 
need your aid ? Do they live in your neighbourhood ? God then 
has commiltod them tolhe care of your charity. He has given you, 
that you may give them ; he has thus aflbrded you the opportunily 
of making yourself and others happy. He calls you to be a fellow 
labourer wllh him in providing for his great family. Yours it is 1a 
enjoy the luxury of doing good, of relieving distress, of comforting 
sorrow. — You see a widow surrounded by her dependent, helpless 
and suffering children. She feela the severe pressures of poverly, 
has but few opportunities of relieving her distress. She has ibe 
strongest of all claims lo your prompt and generous charity. Het 
family has experienced the sad change from comfort and safety, lo 
want and fear. Poverly and humiliation found them, perhaps, un- 
prepared ; their claim on your compassion therefore is of singulai 
weight and urgency ; they are poor and have known better days ; 
they deserve your pity, and want your aid, in common with all the 
falherlesB and indigent, and they deserve and want them the more, 
because they knew not that they should ever need them ; because 
their life was a life of hope, and because that hope is gone. They 
had comforts ; those comforts are fled. Put yourself in their place. 
Their's is a bitter sorrow, a marked, a melancholy destitution. The 
sufferings you can, but do not relieve, you may be said to ioflict. — 
Look, then, once more, on that little group, left to the bleak mercy 
of public provisions ! If I had an angel's eloquence, such a family 
would deserve it all, to plead for their supply. Shall the early years 
of those children be consigned to the pains, disappointment, igt 
norance and deception of penury f God has not abandoned them, 
for be has appointed you the almoner of bis bounty. He calls to 
you from heaven — will you not hear, succour and relieve ? Your 
duty is its own reward. Thus it is that the Almighty compensates, 
even in this world, the evil which he inflicts on one, by the good 
which he dispenses lo another ; that very dispensation indicates bis 
pleasure, and thus is it that he keeps alive the great principle of 
charity upon its right foundation, a reference to him and lo bis 
goodness. They whom you relieve will bless heaven that you were 
the instruments of good to them ; and you yourselves, if you see 
not in your habitual enjoyments your constant dependence upon the 
Author of all happiness, yet will you not fail to see it in the pri«a- 
tions and wants of others. You might have been as they ; even yet 
you may know, like them, the bitterness of bumbled forluDe. If 
you may never know the pangs of poverty, yet shall you know sor- 
row, and sickness, and the dread of death. Take with you the 
blessings of these children, and tbeir afflicted mother ; take with 
you the soothing consciousness that you have used aright the 
benefits which you enjoyed, and that you have been lo your fellow 
creatures merciful and tender and bountiful, as the Almighty wu 
to you, and because he was so ; take with you this holy consolation, 
and it shall not depart from you in sorrow, in sickness, or in death; 
whatsoever faileth, this shall not fail ; it shall live with you hero ; it 
shall not die hereafter ! 



UOOBmNG AtTAREL. S6I 

DECE3IBER 19. 

i: Stit noio he M dead, wherefore should I fast ? Can 1 bring him back again ? 

These remarks against mourning apparel, are admitted with the 
sincerest kindness towards the afflicted. — These trappings of grief 
seem indifferent and childish where there is real grief; and where 
there is not, they are a mockery. The principal objections against 
the custom of wearing mourning apparel, are, that it is taeless, in- 
eonveaient and expensive. 

For what use does it serve ? To remind me that 1 am in afflic- 
tion ? 1 do not need any such memento. To point me out to oth- 
ers as a mourner ? I do not wish to be ao pointed out. Shall the 
flable garb be adopted then, because it is grateful to my feelings, — 
because it is a kind of solace to me ? 1 can gain no consolation 

But if the custom is useless, its inconvenience forma a still greater 
objection. It is inconvenient, because it throws the care of purcha- 
sing and making clothes, upon a family, at the very moment, when 
on every account it most needs seclusion and quietness — when, worn 
out with care and watching and sorrow, it needs retirement and re- 
lief There is a shocking unseemliness, I had almost said, a sacri- 
lege in turning the house of death into a shop for the dress maker I 
Who that has ever witnessed what is passing on one of these occa- 
sions, — who that has seen the broken hearted victims of affliclioa 
brought forth to bo dressed up as pageants, and harassed with inqui- 
ries about mourning gowns and bonnets, or heard, intermingled with 
their sighs and tears, paltry and vain discussions about the adjust- 
ments of mourning caps and ribbons, — who, I say, has not felt that 
all this is inconvenient, ill-timed and unbecoming, beyoDd what any 
force of language can express ? 

. But the greatest objection after al), to the use of mourning appar- 
el is the expense. That the expense presses heavily upon the poor 
is a matter very well known, and, I believe, very generally regret- 
ted. But this is not all ; it presses heavily upon the body of the 
cominunity. None but the opulent, in fact, can easily afford it. — 
There are few families in the country, with whom the expense of 
mourning apparel does not form a burdensome addition to (he bills 
of the merchant. — Besides, this is the most expensive kind of ap- 
parel ; and there is always on these occasions — from haste and the 
natural improvidence of an afflicted mind, about worldly things- 
there 19 a great deal of extravagance and waste. And more than 
all ; thia expense comes ot a time when of all limes, it can be least 
easily borne. It comes in addition to ail the expenses of sickness, 
the paying of attendants, and the charges of the physician. It comes, 
perhaps, at the very moment, when the main support and reliance 
of a family is taken away. When the husband, the father, the pro- 
vider, is cut off— when he has departed from the world with no feel- 
ing of distress so deep, as that he was to leave destitute those who 
were dearer to him than life, — then it is, that the desolate and de- 
prived, under a (alse notion of showing respect to him, are obliged, 
by the customsof society, to abridge the already narrow means on 
which they have to rely. How many arc the cases in which a con- 
siderable portion, and oven the whole of what remains for the widow 
and the fatherless, is expended, not in providing for their wants, but 
in merely arraying them for their desolate cotidition. 
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TBE FOUR EVANOELISTS. 
DECEMBER 30. 



1 



I, baving had per/eel undtTilanding of all Ihiafl 
■ryfirit, to write unto thee in at der. 

A WHOLE book or epistle should be read at once, if ita full force 
and appoaileness would be clearly perceived. Every allentive elu- 
dent of Ihe New Testament generally has his favourite authnf.— 
While one admires the ardour of Peler, another prefers the seiate 
y of James. — One is delighted with the methodical compre- 
hension of Luke, and another la absorbed in the classick glow of 
Paul. To one, the quiet unpretending detail of Matthew ia mW 
agreeable, while another is wholly charmed with the heavenly spir- 
it and simplicity of Jobn. — It is allowable to cherish these associs- 
tions with the various writers of scripture, if they lead as to more 
frequent perusal and a warmer lovo of them. A passage, or seclwn, 
or entire book, may have been peculiarly blessed in the perui'il, hf 
awakening conscience to a sense of sin, opening the understanding, 
to the knowledge of divine sovereignty and grace, leading tothot- 
ough conviction, and conversion, and sanctllicatioo. Or, it mar bate 
nlforded, in some hour of temptation or trial, the needed motive and 
help to duty ; or, under the anguish of bereavement or the waalmj 
of disease, may have given the "abundant consolation and good hope 
through grace," which to be duly prized, must have been experieit- 
ced. Independent of these causes, it Is not unusual, that ibe ap- 
propriate manner of composition, or manifest indications of perMiul 
character, may be easily discerned in each of these writers, "xy 
lead some, perhaps all of us, more frequently to recur, and UBually 
with greater pleasure and profit, to one than to another of these »- 
cred authors. 

The book of Matthew, the first in order, and most probabl* tbt 
firet prepared and published, Is the work of a converted Jew of Dil- 
ural good understanding, well versed in the scriptures of the Old 
Testament, and who was himself the witness and hearer of moU 
that he relates. The second writer, Mark, was not one of th* 
twelve ; but was assisted by information received from Peter. Uu 
narrative has, by a few, been called the gospel according to Peter, 
not meaning thereby to claim it as the work of this latter, so much, 
as to give additional value to the book, as having the concutreiA 
sanction of that disciple, who, perhaps, as closely and conatantlT, 
as any one of Ihe brethren, attended on our Lord's ministry. Luke, 
the penman of the third gospel, was likewise not a companion ol'oui 
Saviour ; but the intimate companion, and assistant in preachinf. 
of Paul, as Mark was of Feter. He appears to have possessed 
strong natural powers, as well as considerable learning, and k, 
without doubt, he, of whom affectionate notice Is taken, in (he epis- 
tle to Ihe Colossians, as the "beloved Physician." The Inrt go»- 
pel. In the order of arrangemt^nt, that of John, Is manifestly porit- 
rlour in date to the others, and contains much internal evidenc«, of 
the correctness of the traditionary account, that it was prepared, by 
thia favoured companion of Jesus, to supply the oaiissions of hl> 
predecessors, and with e.Kpreas reference to some erroura, which B 
the time of his writing It, (probably about the year XC. of our era, 
began to be advanced, on the subject of the person of the Saviour 
He, all rausl remember, was honoured by a title, iolinilelv more e»* 
aJling, even than thai just quoted, as ascribed to bis brother m 
Christ, by Pau\. 




DECEHBEB 21. 



The winter solstice calls ua to reflect on the blessings which the 
munificent Author of nature grants to ua in this rigorous season. — 
The advajttages pfimnler to the earth, to the atmosphere and to man, 
are incalculably great. In consequence of the cold and frost, inaaj' 
noxious vapours are retained in the superiour regions of the atmos- 
phere, hy ivhich means the air is rendered more pure. Far from 
being prejudicial to ihe health of man, they often improve it, and 
counteract that dehility which a continued heal would produce. The 
constitution of the human body varies according to the climate in 
which it is placed, ao that the inhabitants of the northern countries 
enjoy a constitution adapted to the excessive cold that prevails 
there ; and they are generally vfity robust and hardy. Even aa 
Dian, though he loves to be in action, and that labour is necessary 
to him, is yet glad to have his toil interrupted by the recurrence of 
each evening, to taste the sweets of sleep, and to pass into a state 
altogether opposite to that in which he was when awake ; so also 
does our nature accommodate itself to the vicissitudes of the sea- 
sons, and we are pleased with them, because they contribute to our 
happiness and well being. 

At present our fields and gardens are covered with snow, which 
is necessary to preserve them from being injured by the cold, to se- 
cure the seeds from the impetuosity of the winds, and to prevent 
their being destroyed. The fields, after having, during the iine 
weather, produced all the fruits upon which we live in the winter, 
require some repose. And in this we have great cause to acknowl- 
edge the wisdom and goodness of God ; for if he had not provided 
for our support, and if to obtain our nourishment we were obliged to 
cultivate the earth in this rigorous season, our complaints might 
have some foundation ; but he has begun by fHling our magazines 
which are sufHcienl to supply alt our wants, and permit us to enjoy 
a degree of repose suitable to the season. 

How tender are the cares of Providence for us during the win- 
ter ! Ue has given to men that industry of which they have so 
much need to fortify themselves against the attacks of cold and 
frost. Their inventive mind has made them find the means of pro- 
curing for themselves an artificial heat. And is it not evident that 
Divine Wisdom has foreseen the wants incident to different climates, 
when he has placed in them animals that could live no where else P 

Winter does not materially interrupt trade or commerce. For 
though the rivers may have lost their fluidity, their surface, solid as 
a rock, is converted into a high road. Though we are obliged to 
suspend the labours of the field, there are various other ways in 
which wo may be usefully employed ; and we are never doomed to 
a state of idleness and inaction. The repose of nature invites us to 
look for resources in our own minds ; and though our imagination 
cannot now be warmed with the beauties of nature in their spring 
and summer robes, our mind, from the present change in nature, 
maybe led to reflect upon the instability of all earthly things, and 
prepare to enter into that eternity to which it is hastening, and 
devote itself with full sincerity to the service of that Supreme Being 
who never changes, but is ever the same, merciful, just, and omnip- 
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CHRISTIAN LIBERTT A5D PSEK INQTTIRY, 
DECEMBER 2Z. 

And wfiy rem of j/onrseleea, judge ye nottnhatU right 1 



a 



This day reminds us of the landing 
rofek at Plymouth. We count over their dangers, we remci 
sufferings, and thank God that, by (heir piety and zeal, a new and 
extensive continent has become the abode of a free, intelligent and 
happy people. Tliey left the land of iheir early joys and the frienda 
of Iheir bosom, that they might here build their altar to the roost 
High, might here worship God agreeably to the dictates of their own 
minds, and might here sing the Lord's aong in this new land of prom- 
ise. — They came as Protestants ; for this we praiao them r they 
came as Dissenters ; for this we praise them. If we go on in the 
path (ftei/eniererf, and, assisted by the greater light which they believ- 
ed was to break forth from the word of God, should dissent from 
(Aefr «TWiM, are we to stand guilty even before them ?— We would 
continue to follow their glorious example, of leaving old errours and 
coming over to new truths, — Free inquiry is the natural wish of the 
human mind ; it is a chartered privilege of true Christianity ; it is 
guaranteed to ub by our civil institutions. It is our duty, therefore, 
to set in judgment upon all the religious dogmas of previous genera- 
tions, so far as to approve what is excellent and reject what is tiDte- 
nable. Any thing short of (he fullest religioU3 freedom, would be 
treachery to our faith. 

But in forming or adopting a system of faith, we should embrace 
no one till we have thoroughly understood it, and diligently and 
faithfully compared it with the word of God. We should adopt no 
Byalem merely bccuuse it is an old one, or a new one, a long one, 
or a short one, nor yet because it numbers among its supporters 
great names. We should e.vamine it for ourselves ; we should find 
out what it really contains ; its meaning, its spirit, its tendency; 
and having subjected it to this severe examination, if we are satisfied 
with every thing it includes and implies, f/icn we may adopt it, but 
not before. 

In adopting it, we should also as much as possible, free ourselves 
from all our prejudices and prepossessions. We endeavour to do 
this in respect to every other subject ; why should we not do it in 
lespect to religion ? Neither should we go about to patch up a sys- 
tem, which shall agree in 'part at least with that in which we have 
been educated. We should seek for truth, simple hnitk ; and we should 
be happy to gain it, wherever it may be found ; even though we may 
receive it from an enemy, and even though it may run directly coun' 
ter to our previous sentiments, and our natural dispositions, 

And after we have formed our system we should be careful test 
we place too much reliance on it. It is still the work of man. Much 
of errour may mingle in it, and it may be founded on false and decep- 
tive principles. We should therefore always hold our tninds open 
to conviction, that we may reject it altogether, or any part of it, as 
soon as we may have reason to believe it to be untenable. No 
temptation whatever should induce us to continue our support to what 
we think unworthy of it — wresting scripture, colouring facte, and 
sophisticating reason, to give credit to unauthorized speculations. — 
If we have hitherto given our names and out hearts to a system, 
which we find not deserving of either, we should have the h onttj 
to renounce it. ""^^ 



ave the h onwty , 
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BENEFICENCE — HTMATI INBTRDMENTALirV, 
DECEMBER 23. 

It is more bUaaed to givt than to receive. 

God makes men, not passive instruments, but trusteea and volun- 
tary agents, in conveying to one another the blessings of his good- 
ness. He makes them instruments in such a sense that the blessings 
received shall come from them, us well as primarily from him. Ho 
makes them, in short, grantors of benefits at the same time that they 
are conveyors. In no other way could there have been room for 
gratitude to tnteriour beings for any benefits. 

Von must be sensible, that the principal blessings of our existence 
are nit received by us immediately from the hands of the Deity. We 
see that be acts by instruments ; by passive instruments in the mate- 
rial world ; and by voluntary instruments in the inlellecluai world. 
In both, there is a series established of intermediate causes between 
us and that Divine power, wisdom and goodness, in which all causes 
terminate, on which they all depend, and to which ultimately they 
owe all their efficacy. Every reasonable and moral agent, placed 
in society, and surrounded with fellow-creatures, is a trustee for dis- 
tributing God's bounty But, in the distribution, he is subjected to 
no restraints or limitations, except such as his own prudence and 
■virtue may prescribe to him. He has the option of being either 
slothful and treacherous, or diligent and faithful ; and, consequently, 
of either withholding happiness from his fellow-creatures, or granting 
it. We have all of us commissions from God (as Christ had) to re- 
lieve distress, and to seek and to save that which is lost ; and we 
should consider ourselves as sent of God for this purpose. These 
commissions have been given us, not by any epecilic orders or for- 
nial agreements, as among men, but by endowing us with powers to 
help our fellow-creatures, by planting in us kind atfections prompting 
ua to it, and by placing us in situations where we shall have oppor- 
tunities for it. By this method of government his creatures are 
made a kind of Deities to one another. They become real bene- 
factors in the very same instances in which God is to he acknowl- 
edged as the Supreme Benefactor. Obligation to them takes place 
as well as to him j and, while our first gratitude is due to him, (the 
cause of all causes,) gratitude becomes due likewise to those infe- 
riour beings, on whose free will, and spontaneous instrumentality, 
he has been pleased to suspend the fruits of his beneficence. There 
is, therefore, in this part of the constitution of nature unspeakable 
wisdom and goodness. Had nature been otherwise constituted ; 
had no absolute dependence of the states of beings on one another 
been established ; were there in the universe no precariousness of 
condition, no liablencss to losses and calamities ; were all the hap- 
piness of beings ascertained to them, independently of their own 
active choice and endeavours to bless one another — were tkii the 
plan of nature, the moral world would be little more than a kind 
of dead machinery. Moral agents would be incapable of doing any 
good to one another. No scope would be given to the e.tercise of 
benevolence ; and, consequently, all possibility of the greatest hap- 
piness would be excluded. 

Let our gratitude lo Christ, our benefactor and friend, bo full and 
free. He was the herald of peace, and an example of love. He 
went about doing good. We ought to finish the work givea ws to 
perform : aud like bin), be faithful unto death. 




PREFABATION FOB CHRISTMAS. 
DECEMBER 34. 

Prepare ye the v>ay of the Lord. 



i 



This text I address to you, christian ! at a moment when the nest 
sun brings rouad the anniversary of your Saviour's birth. You fnuii 
prepare a way for hira jnijmtr hea>i. He is coming to hia temple, 
and hia temple is the soul of man. Let every valley of doubl, there- 
fore, be filled up ; every mountain of pride be brought low ■, the 
crooked paths of errour be made straight, and the rough wbj8 of 
wickedness be made smooth. 

The customary salutations, which are uttered at the new year, il 
Christinas, and at our birlh, day anniversaries, are to my mind S\M 
with solemn admonitions and anxious prayers. At this Eeaaoa I 
would join gladly in the warm wishes, which breathe around tu. in 
that manner which best accords with my feelings and views ; wbicli 
is, by wishing you the wisdom to improve your fleeting opportnajlies. 
— I wish to the young, the good understanding to make choice of 
what shall cheer them most in the days of their youth, that gladaeis, 
which only- God can put in the heart of man ; that joy, which a 
kindled by the light of his countenance ; that generous festitilr, 
whoso most sumptuous fare is surrounding happiness ; and lliMeiy 
conscience, which will give fresh spirit to the pnlae of health, no* 
gold to the sunshine of nature, and additional delight to their moK 
delightful days ! At the call of cheerful piety and sincere goodnest 
(and to that potent call alone obedient,) happinesa, tny youn^ cso- 
didates for her, shall come down, and accompany you through ibe 
whole course of all your successive years ; that happiness, which, 
at the commencement of each of them, the lip of civility invokes tu 
descend upon you, but which only the voice of virtue within yon 
can prevail to bring down to you. Virtue is a friend, and the oafy 
one that has power to accomplish the periodical benedictions, which 
other friends can only pronounce, and put you into actual possesuoii 
of all the joy, which the warmest of them can wish you. 

And, while I beg the young to permit me to express my friend 
ship for them, at the approaching season of kind and friendly greet- 
ings, by praying that they may enter upon that virtuous practice, 
which contains the answer to the prayers for their happiness, let ihe 
best allow me to wish for them, a perpetual progress froiu one de- 
gree of animation to another, in that spirit of goodness, which to- 
cludes all the spirit of happiness. 

And let them who have slept till today in the lap of moral sloth, 
and continued in a state nf total insensihility to this virtuous anil 
happy spirit, accept my sincere wishes for their immediate eicili- 
tion to the projier employment of their powers. Let their rew>lu> 
tion to rouse themselves bear the date of this day. Let them make 
it memorable to themselves, for their recovery from the sleep of 
moral indolence ; from the lethargy of their best energies ; from 
the swoon of their highest faculties. Let them mark it in their cal- 
endar, as the day, upon which they awoke to duty and to God ; up- 
on which they were born to the noblest life ; the natal day of Peace, 
and Hope, and Joy ! when first their reason saw the light of wisdom, 
and their bosoms were open lo admit the sunshine nf the breul .' 
Let them distinguish this day, by a determination to dedicate erorr 
succeeding day to their duties. — Then, 
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CHRISTMAS. 
DECEMBER 35. 

For unto you u bom tkii day a 

The event of our Saviour's birlh should be celebrated by all chris- 
tiaDs. — When the heavens and ihe earth at Hrsl arose in beauty from 
the hands of the Creator, the morning stars sang together, and all tho 
BODB of God Bhouted for joy. In like manner, when these new heav- 
ens and (his new earth appeared, all the angelic host broke forth 
into strains of gratulation, ascribing glory lo God in the highest ; 
on earth peace ; good will towards men. — Christianity was an ulti- 
mate point, began and fixed by the Almighty. Neither the circum- 
stances, advancement, nor wishes of the age called for it. The 
progress of science, literature and morals did not naturally lead to it. 
It was an event of God's determining — and to Him be the glory. A 
deep moral darkness rested on man's heart, that only altar which, 
can, properly speaking, be dedicated lo the Most High. Christ 
came, tilled with spiritual knowledge, to seek and to save those who 
were lost to moral truth and hope. He proclaimed on earth the re- 
Jigion of heaven, and illustrated it by his example. He took from 
human life itn evils, hy instructing ignorance ; by removing sin ; by 
comforting affliction, and by destroying death. 

I. He filled the human aoul with joy, by disclosing the whole char- 
acter of God; and that character as represented by Ihe word Fatheh, 
or summed up in the word. Love, To live and to die in ignorance 
and uncertainty, whether the Governor of the world bo a tyrant or 
a friend, whether we are under the misrule of hate, or the govern- 
ment of love, must sit heavy upon the candid and inquisitive mind, 
and give additional smart to all the sorrows which embitter human 
life. Christ has made certain to us, that Jehovah is one, Ihe only 
Gad; that his almighty power is guided by wisdom, in prosecuting 
plans of everlasting mercy ; that his justice is not severity, but pro- 
spective kindness ; that his benevolence will never bo withdrawn 
from any child, but will pursue the disobedient with the remedial 
chastisements of love. — As God knows both worlds, we are never to 
forcet or neglect him, for he requires only what we con perform, and 
will never call us to go ways which do not lead lo felicity. 

H. Christ has developed man's tchote nature and cmidition. Of 
man, at his birth, he has said, "Of such Is the kingdom of heaven." 
All these unconlaminaled powers are to be unfolded by right educa- 
tion, BO that each passion and faculty may retain the exact place 
in the character which God ordained in the constitution. Every re- 
quirement centres in loce to fiod and man. By cherishing constant 
piety, and e.xercising constant beneliceocc, man best performs hia 
duty to bimself, to his Creator and to society. These constitute in 
the. heart, his great act of consecration. Man's condition here is 
probationary. By struggling he is to be strengthened, He is to act in 
view of rewards and punishments, because he is schooling for eternity. 

HI. Christhas freseoted Ihe terms of pardon. If the prodigal will 
return he shall be accepted. Repentance means (borough moral 
reformation ; and of every sinner this is required, even to the pluck- 
ing out of a right eye, as no man can be saved i; ' ' 

IV. Christ has revealed a future life, by first proclaiming it, Bn4 i 
then by rising from (he dead. Our existence ia thus connected with ' 
every moment of the eternal future. — That the next world may be i 
one of happiness, Christ tells us that this must be o 
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HONOTTIUKS Otil PARENTH. 
DECEnBER 36. 

Honour Iky father and thy mother, that thy dayi may be long. 

JosT before the destruction of Jerusalem, the Romans are repre- 
sented as without natural affection, disobedient to parents. Bad 
husbands and bad wives, bad parents and bad children, aboanded 
amongst them, especially amongst persons of rank and fortune, uid 
betraying and murdering of parents was a comnrion thing ; wViich 
was DO wonder, since a disbelief of a Providence and of a fciliire 
state, impurity, luxury, cruelty, revenge, ambition, avarice, bribery, 
robbing the public, and plundering of provinces appeared opealr 
without fear or shame, and unnatural vices had expelled natural if' 
fections. — Christianity has wrought a change in these things; ind 
the promise of long life to obedient children under the old covenanl. 
is extended to the clearer promises of eternal life under the cbrtf 
tian revelation. 

The good providence of God silently but efTectually prospetv obe- 
dient children. — Whence comes it to pass that young persons Def- 
lect their business, keep bad company, give themselves ap to vil» 
courses, disnbJige their friends, lose their reputation, run into debt, 
ruin their health, fly their country, get into jails, and there get jail 
diseases of body and mind, and commit crimes which bring them to 
an untimely and ignominious death ? This comes, as themselto 
often confess, from an undutiful behaviour to their parents, a con- 
tempt of their authority, and a neglect of Iheir advice, enlreslies, 
and reproofs. Parents, usually speaking, though they have li«r 
faults, and have committed faults in the days of their youth, yel de- 
sire that their children should behave themselves well, and ptogper 
in the world ; that they should be modest, civil, sober, temperitc, 
regular, and industrious: and children, who in these things obe; 
their parents, take the beat method to secure to themselves loag 
life and prosperity. 

The scriptures exhort us to pray for each other, and frequently 
mention the efficacy attending the supplications of the righleou^. 
The dying prayers and blessings of patriarchs, and of other emineU 
persona, were often prophetical, and fulfilled in their posterity. The 
pagans had high notions of the prayers of parents for their children, 
and held them in reverence, as being remarkably effectual ; they 
also accounted their imprecations to be of dreadful consequence, 
and thought that he who was cursed by his parents could never 
prosper. The text will bear a sense suitable to these opinions : Hon- 
our thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long. Ii may 
be translated — that they may prolong thy days ; that is, that by their 
prayers and blessings they may cause thy days to be lenglheneit. 

But since, under the gospel, spiritual promises are fully pro- 
pounded, and all things temporal are represented as precarious, if 
long life should not always be the effect of a dutiful behaviour to 
God and to parents, it is to be considered that, when a pious and ev 
cellenl person dies in the flower of his age, to such an one lo live is 
loss, and to die is gain ; it is to depart hence and to be with the Loni, 
which is far better. The conclusion therefore is, that godliness in 
profitable unto all things, having a promise of the li^ that now 
is, and of that which is to come ; of the life that now is, in all fair 
probability j of that which is to come, with absolute certBintr, 




B TO JESUS CHRIST. 



DECEMBER 27. 



BiriLD the whole of your duty on the foundation of piely. Love 
God above every other object ; and dread the violation of his com- 
mands as the worst of evils. Elevate your minds with the contem- 
plation of hia attributes. Let his power and wisdom excite your ad- 
miration ; let his justice inspire you with fear ; let his goodness fill 
your hearts with joy. Conlemplale him, not only as your creator 
and judge, but as your tender father and best friend. Never speak 
of religion in a light and irreverent manner ; and dare not to blas- 
pheme the Majesty of heaven ; for remember that God will not hold 
him guiltless, who takcth his name in vain. Let not the fear of 
bein;^ thought superstilious induce you to conceal the devotion, 
which glows in your heart. Consecrate your bodies as well as your 
souls to God. Reverence the day of sacred rest, which in all chris- 
tian countries is devoted to religion. Constantly attend public wor- 
ship, unless prevented by necessity or Ihe calls of mercy ; but go 
to church for the sake of bring instructed in your duty, and of pay- 
ing homage to Ihe Supreme Being. Let the Father of all the fam- 
ilies of the earth be publicly worshipped each day in your houses ; 
and let your fervent and grateful prayers frequently ascend in se- 
cret to him, who seeth in secret, and who will reward you openly. 
In a word, let God be in all your thoughts. Consider yourselves as 
ever in his presence, and as acting under his eye. This consider- 
ation will preserve you from sin, and animalc you to the practice of 
every good work. 

Next to God, let your Saviour Je^us Christ be the object of your 
ardent affection. It is Ihe happiness of the christian, that he has 
received his religion from a person, who has not only taught him a 
complete system of duty, but has also established the whole by his 
own immaculate example. Learn of Jesus what the Lord your God 
has required of you ; and you will obtain rest unlo your souls. — 
Obey all his commands ; comply with all the ordinances which he 
has instituted, particularly with the sacred rite of the Lord's supper, 
which was ordained to commemorate the highest instance of his love 
to you, his submitting to death for the salvation of mankind. Let 
not Ihe sophistry of inlidels shake your faith, or induce you to reject 
the christian religion, before you have carefully examined its evi- 
dence. If you attend to it with seriousness and impartiality, you 
will probably believe that it is a system which came from heaven ; 
and you will' submit to the authority of God, who has established its 
divinity by many infallible signs, by many convincing arguments. 
When you are persuaded of the truth of the christian religion, dare 
to profess it openly. Be not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, even 
in an age of infidelity. Study the doctrines of divine revelation, as 
Ihey are contained in the New Testament, carefully rejecting ihe 
corrupt additions, which have been made to them by the craft of 
the designing, or the weakness of the superstitious. Let your faith 
be simple and rational ; equally removed from the two extremes, of 
credulity on Ihe one hand, and scepticism on the other. Be neither 
bigoted nor inditTerent in maintaining your religious opinions. In 
a word, as the disciples of Christ, be liberal in your principles, but 
piously strict, and virtuously scrupulous in your practice. 
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Afteh the love of God and your Saviour, the most important do- 
lies of man are the relative duties. If you act well in the relationi 
of husband and wife, parent and child, brother and sister, ms 
and servant, ruler and subject, you have Ihon performed the grttl- 
est part of the duly which God requires of you. Your personal dit- 
ties are in this view, ell important. Let men take heed to them- 
selves. Be temperate and chasto. Go not to the liouses of riot tod 
drunkenness : frequent not the company of the im^ture and dehaacb- 
ed. Let not your corruptible bodies press down your soula ; I 
subject all your appetites and passions to the dominion of reasna. 
As a branch of temperance, and as promoting your own comfort ii 
the comfort of others, 1 would recommend to you to be neat to j-m 
persons, your dress, and your houses. Cleanliness has been rtj\cd 
a half virtue ; and by (ho power of association, it naturally prodiicn 
purity of mind. — As another branch of temperance, and as in p«- 
ticular conducing to health and usefulness, I would advisemw 
retire to rest long before midnight, and to accustom yourselvesw 
breathe the salutary air of the morning. This practice will funiiih 
you with many bright hours, in which you can make the most valu- 
able acquisitions of knowledge, virtue, and piety. -^Be induilrii^iif 
in performing the duties of your stations, industrious in obtaining 
manual skill, industrious in enriching your understandings with it.tr- 
ful knowledge. Whilst you live, you must work ; or sufTrt the 
consequence of becoming torpid in body, and discontented in tniod 
— Walk circumspectly ; live by rule : divide the day into reguUr 
portions, and assign to each its proper employment. — Be Iion'ta i« 
all your dealings ; true in your words ; faithful in yoar encsf*- 
menta. If you have raised e^fpeclations, even by your looks aad 
general course of behaviour, though you have not promised in word*, 
be careful to fulfil them, — Whatever your income may be, eDde«»- 
our to live within it, and enjoy the happiness of being puncloBl— 
Settle your accounts regularly, and never suffer them to gel ii* 
confusion. Think nothing your own, until you have paid for it. P» 
not fall into the mean habit of borrowing small sums of your friwA 
and neighbours, and of never returning ihem. Wear your oM gf 
ments, if you arc not able to buy new ones. The nccessan^i o' 
life you must have, though to obtain them you are compelled to m 
licipateyonr earnings ; but never run in debt for its pleasure*, o 
even its comforts, — If you are rich, be rich in good works, readjlo 
distribute, willing to communicate. Appropriate a certain parlof 
your income to the poor ; and let your charities be governed by met!*- 
od and discretion. Be not satisfied with giving to those, who M* 
you; but seek out objects of distress. Be active and liberal in woHOi 
which may promote the comfort and welfare of yonr fellow ciliieiu. 
If you are poor, be not dispirited. Increase your diligence tei 
sobriety, and rely on divine Providence, who will take care of yoo 
Fret not yourselves at the sight of the rich and great ; but cnnlc« 
yourselves with the moderate pleasures, which you can cerlaiolT 
obtain, if you are industrious. If you have seen belter days, ■"• 
are, by misfortune, or by extravagance and imprudence, teductit* 
indigence, manfully reject every temptation to indulgence. CmtiJ 
your expenacB wit,\im\\vo\»o\i'cviB<i^ wmVii^ttieaaaries. 



PORTHER SUMMARY 

DECEinSER 29. 



Envy Done their euperiour endowments, 
tal. Ifyou build your happineea on llie good op 
you love praise, envy, unless you are constantly on your guaril, will 
enler your boaoms. Wherever you see beauty, talents, or popular- 
ity, you will be grieved that they are not your own. But coura- 
geously contend against the beginnings of so foul a vice. ^Vhat- 
ever you think, let not your thoughts he audible. Whisper not a 
word of evil against those who excel you ; but compel your hearts 
to rejoice at their success. Accustom yourselves to a generous 
manner of speaking of those, who outshine you ; and with whatever 
reluctance you do this at first, you will in time bring over your feel- 
ings to the side of your reason. 

Whilst you do not calumniate any one, who possesses more merit 
than yourselves, have too much dignity of sentiment to slander those, 
who, you suppose, have foibles and vices, froin which you believe 
jrourselves e.vempt. Avoid pride, as an odious ; and vanity, as a 
contemptible vice. Be humble ; but talk not of your humility, nor 
affect it in your external deportment ; for, like certain volatile spir- 
its, the virtue entirely evaporates, when exposed to the air. Let your 
humility appear chiefly to your heavenly Father, who is acquaint- 
ed with every motion of your hearts. Let there be no affectation 
in any part of your character ; but let sincerity govern all your ac- 
tions. Be simple and undisguised, without any secrets and myste- 
ries. — Be artless and unreserved in conversation, but at the same 
time diac,reel. Talk not too much ; for you niay repent of your rash 
speeches ; but will seldom have cause to repent of your silence. — 
Cover all your good qualities with the veil of modesty. Leave them 
to be discovered by others, and never ostentatiously display them. 
Whilst you boast not of your good qualities, be constantly on your 
guard against your prevailing passion. Among all the sins, there 
is in particular one, which most easily besets you. There is a weak 
part in your mind, which you must endeavour to strengthen by all 
the means of reason and religion. W^helher it is idleness, intem- 
pernnce, irrascibility, envy, pride, or covetousness, fortify your- 
selves against the attack of the enemy. Leave not the place a mo- 
ment exposed, but defend it night and day. You may yet stand ; 
but take heed lest you fall. Be not high-minded, but fear. 

Let moderation preside over all your conduct. Avoid extremes ; 
and balance one virtue by another. There is scarcely any action, 
however good it may be in itself, which, if carried too far, does not 
degenerate into a vice, — Be moderate in particular in your expect- 
ations of earthly felicity j for this world is a scene of trial, and con- 
tains sorrow as well as Joy, — But give not way to a discontented 
spirit. Happiness docs not universally prevail, hut it predominates 
even on earth, God is good to all, and his tender mercies are over 
all his works. There are many pleasures of the senses, of which 
you may innocently partake ; and they are daily and hourly renew- 
ed. You have the pleasures of the imagination and understanding, 
of conversation and friendship, of sympathy and devotion. If you 
are young, you have indulgent parents to provide for your wants ; 
if in middle life, you have children to delight you ■ if in old ago, you 
have still your cbildreu to call out your fondest affections. 



SW I>EA.TH AND JCDOSUNI, 

DECEMBER 30. 

It it appointed unto men once to die, but after this Ihejudgtm 

The serious refleclion on death is a preaervalive against almcs; 
every vice. You will therelore frequently have it iii your minds 
It will guard you agaiDsl the snares of prosperity, and console you 
under adversity. Though you are rich, and great, and heallh*. ami 
popular, and eloquent, and wise, when you rernember fhalthvre 
will soon he an end of all your prosperity in the dark and silent 
grave, yuu wiJI not he puffed up with conceit. On the other hioil, 
if you are poor, and sick, and despised, and friendless, aod desti- 
tute, you will reflect that death is the cure of every evil. It reslom 
your heahh and youth ; it relieves you from every embarrasEmenl ; 
it removes every morliti cation, it brings you again into the pres- 
ence of the beloved friends whom you have lost. It seats you id a 
place of safety, where temptation canaot assault, where care canooi 
vex yon ; where (here will not be either disease, or pain, orsin, or 
misery. Be mindful then that you must die. But reflect at the same 
time, that the virtuous and pioua only can have hope in deslh,— 
When Jesus has restored you to life, you will be called beroreib« 
bar of your judge ; where you will hstve to give iiu account for er- 
ery idle and vain word, which you havo uttered, for every impiMn 
and malignant deed, which you have committed ; and if you ire 
found guilty, you wiil bo consigned to a place of wretchedoeM, 
from which you cannot expect to be released till the utlertnoM f»^ 
thing is paid, till the infinitely wise and gracious purposes, irluch 
God designs in your punishment, are fully accomplished. 

In fine, be ever mindful of the end for which you were crented, 
which is — (he unbounded love of God, and disinterested beoeto- 
lencB to all his rational creatures. The christian religion hastJii) 
great object in view ; and our Saviour has forcibly expressed il is 
the following words : Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with Rllth; 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength : and ibou 
tihalt love thy neighbour as thyself. This is the perfection and hap- 

S'ness of your nature, a perfection, to which few have yet altaiaed 
ut do you heroically resolve to aim at (his height. As you hmc 
received of your instructers, how you ought to walk and pleue 
God, abound more and more. Forgetting those things which ir« 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are before, prts* 
toward the mark, for the prize of the high calling of God in Cbri^ 
Jesus. Strive continually to excel yourselves : and then will thai 
animated happiness, which dwells in aspiring minds, slill accompa- 
ny you, and reward your progress. 

1 am anxious to recommend this summary of important duties. — 
But happily you have in your hartds a discourse, which is abkta 
supply all its deficiencies. This admirable discourse you have oftci 
read ; but I would request you to read it once more, and to imprea 
its precepts deeply on your hearts. The discourse ia Christ'n wM- 
mon on the mount. Never man spake like this man. If yog M- 
cerely practice what he taught, you will stand like a house, wIikIi 
is built on a rock. Though the rains descend, though the Aoodf 
come, though the winds blow, it wdl not fall : Temptation will sot 
shako you, affliction will not overwhelm you, death itself will M 
alarm you ; but after this short life is ended, you will be found Iwin 
of Gud, and Joint-heirs with Christ ; who wilt place ynu witb UttM 
hi.i tbrune, nbete yoti vjUV i:ii\g& ti\t.bkMnt forevei and erer. 



SLOSB or THE YBAIt. Sl3 

DECEMBER 31. 

^nd thou akalt remember all the uiay which the tord thy God led thee. 

Another year hns made its eternal record concerning us. The 
iirst feeling of the heart, at this hour, is graliliide to Chd for his pre- 
serving c&re, continual bounty and ipiritual gifts. The second is 
deep eojitrition, in rememberiDg our neglects, unfaithfulness and sin. 
The closing hours of the year may be hallowed, by our performing 
deliberately and honestly the great duty of self-exammaiion. With 
tho candle of the Lord, let us enter the inmost re ceEsea of our souls ^ 
and before the tribunal of conscience, let us strictly scrutinize every 
motive, disposition and principle. Sin is the dialocatton of the moral 
frame ; let us, then, detect every disorder, — I. Let ua ask, — if we 
have enjoyed the gills and pleasures of life with christian modera- 
tion I Have we referred our bounties to the great Giver ! Have 
we been duly thankful for the continued use of our minds ; for the 
comforts of friends ; far the sweets of domestic bliss ; for the exhil- 
arating joys of life, and for the unspeakable blessings of religion f — 
II. Have we borne afflictions with submissive trust in God ? Have 
earthly disappointments clouded our heavenly expectations F Have 
sufferings appeared inflictions of displeasure, rather than occasions 
of improvement ? Have we felt that God is as wise in what he takes, 
as he is kind in what he gives i Have we, then, worn our trials, as 
an angel wears his wings, to elevate and glorify ? — HI. Have we 
transacted our affairs with prompt uprightness, and fulfilled our do- 
ties with conscientious fidelity ? Has our usefulness heen increased 
or diminished } Can our neighbour or friend blame us for any ava- 
rice, inhospitality, or slander ? — IV. What faults have we commit- 
ted, and how shall we guard against them in future F Has passion 
betrayed ua into excess ; ambition led us to folly, or pride seduced 
ua to corruption ? Have wo omitted our duty to our families, to the 
poor, to the young : Have we neglected religious exercises, and 
done despite to the spirit of grace ? — V. What progress have we 
made in christian wisdom and holiness ? Is the empire of reason 
over sense more confirmed ? Do we more relish what is beautiful 
and good, what is heavenly and divine ? Do we love God more, and 
imitate Christ belter ? Are we prepared for death, if this year is 
our last f — VI. What should the closing year teach us, with. refer- 
ence to tho future ? What use should experience be in regulating 
life ? Wherein does the past warn or encourage us ? How can 
wc connect the present with that which is gone, the past with futu- 
rity, and earth wilh heaven ? 

Here, then, on the confines of another year, let ua erect three pil- 
lars — one, dedicated to the past, on which, let us inscribe, gratitude 
to God — one, dedicated to the present, on which let us write the 
history of our souls — one, dedicated to the future, on which let us 
engrave the christian principles by which we will be governed. 

And now hear the conclusion of the whole mailer — Fear Godand 
keep his commandments i for this is the whole duly of 
religion is a murse of education for immortality. It pres 
views. It inspires a godlike temper. It is composed of the two moat 
delightful of our affections, love and hope ; and its object is the 
glorious consummation of eternal blessedness. Yes, it is the actual 
commencement of this blessednei^B ; for it fills the soul with that 
peace of God which passeth underslanding. Nor was it designed 
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